














There will never 
be a better day. 
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Sure, with those free 
credit cards you might be 
able to fly, and fly, and fly, and fly. 
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But with a 
$12 Carte Blanche credit card, 
the sky’s no limit. 
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You can’t get 
closer to Chicago 
than Kup and 
Sherman House. 


Want to know what's happening in Chicago? Who's mak- 
ing it happen and why? 

Kup knows. And everybody knows it. That's why read- 
ing Kup in the Sun-Times and watching and listening to 
him have become more tradition than habit 

The same goes for Sherman House. 

First off, because it’s been the jumping-off place to 
Chicago for 130 years. And because everybody knows 


Cl 





that what's happening in Chicago happens in Sherman 
House—in the new College Inn, Well Of The Sea, Celtic 
Cafe, The Dome and The Scuttlebutt. 

So if you know people coming to Chicago, make sure 
they come to Kup'’s Chicago. To Sherman House. 
Sherman House Randolph-Clark-LaSalle 
Gerald S. Kaufman, President and Managing Director 
Reservations: FR 2-2100 
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Avianca. The airline 
that makes South America easy. 


If anyone can do it, we can. We have the most nonstop Jets from both 
New York and Miami to the nearest country, Colombia. For business 
or pleasure, our arrivals are earliest in Bogota. With stopover at no 
extra cost, here’s your easiest way to start your trip. For 49 years we've 
been making South America more accessible, more enjoyable for you. 


Our dailv Tets from 

New York and Miami 
are just right it 
for cocktails in — Pres 
Bogota, th« ye 
floorshow 


in Lima —_—T 
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We collect high-power planes 

the way visitors purchase our emeralds. Beauties like 

the 707, 720B and 727 you'll fly to Bogota, 
Quito, Lima, Rio, Santiago and Buenos Aires. 






































Our warm-hearted girls 


toes in the Red Ruana® are from South 
America and vou're their 
guest. They'll brush up your 
Spanish, bolster your ego, 
make you feel very special. 


No sizzling sauces or 
piquete. Just delicate 
seafood, filet and brut 
champagne, your choice of 
fruit and lie urs. To feel 
South American, smoke 
our Piclrojas. 


Our chefs *\ 37 
refuse to go 3 
overboard 









Avianca 
Territory replaces 
12 countries 


We've eliminated national 
boundaries—we're 
international! What 
used to be North, Central, 
South America and 
Europe is now all 
Avianca Territory 
Look us over. 





16th century 
skyscrapers 

reaching for the sky 
ones that succeed. A 
Conquistador under glass. 
Weird wonderful ruins. Gaudy 

Amazon wildlife. All the 

bright lights you can take. 

Our South America 

is really loaded. 





modern 
Have ahelicopter 
holiday. Want to 
pack in two tons of 
camping gear? We've 
got South America’s 
largest helicopter fleet 
all set for you. Plus 
snappy acrotanis. 


—__. 


a 
a Call your Avianca Travel Agent or Avianca. 
Chicago: 200 So. Michigan Ave. * 922-5972 


A Oe Boston * Houston * Los Angeles * Miami 
New York * San Francisco * Washington, D.C, 










MVIANOA 


FIRST AIRLINE (MN THE AMERICAS 
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When a business problem calls for action now... 


Call 


a busy 
man. | 






“Thursday looks good. Let me check the airline schedules.” 


Call a Northern Trust business 
banker. He proves the adage: if you 
want a job done, give it toa busy man. 


He's busy because customers know he gets things 
done. It may take moments to help you buy Treasury 
bills, or weeks to conclude a complex loan 
ayreemenr. But never longer than considered 
judgment requires. 

He's a decision maker, too... backed up by a 


staff of researchers, investment specialists, and 
economists. What they find gives us insight into 
matters affecting your business, so that we can help 


with your key moves. 

We can make your funds work harder... 
evaluate or suggest acquisitions... assist in 
uncovering markets and joint venrures abroad... 
or design a cash management program for you. 

Phone or write Lynn H. Miller, Vice 


NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE « MONROE President, or one of his associates. Busy men 
Chicago 60690 - Financial 6-5500 - Member F.0.1.C men who get the job done. 
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Hemisfair'68:1968 Worlds Fair/San Antonio, Texas, April6-October6 








“We were talking about La Salle Street 
and the name Hentz came up”’ 


TAKE HERB-OX FOR AN INSTANT 
AND GET GOING AGAIN! 





of famous Herb-Ox Bouillon Cubes 


FREE! Send for tree recipe file in re-sealable 


plastic pouch. Over 30 exciting recipes. The Pure Food Co 


Dept. BT83, Mamaroneck, New York 








The high-protein, low-calorie pick-me-up 
for the entire family. By the makers 


TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, March 20 

THE AVENGERS (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.) 
The last adventure for Mrs. Emma Peel 
(Diana Rigg). who discovers that her hus- 
band, long presumed dead, has been found 
in the Amazon region, In to replace her 
as John Steed’s (Patrick McNee) partner 
Tara King (Linda Thorson), who will take 
a more curvaceous approach to sleuthing 
than did Karate Expert Emma 

THE ABC WEDNESDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 
8:30-11 p.m.). Harlow (1965), starring Car- 
roll Baker, with Martin Balsam, Red But- 
tons. Angela Lansbury and Peter Lawford. 

CHRYSLER PRESENTS THE BOB HOPE SHOW 
(NBC, 9-10 p.m.). Bob’s guests are Ac- 
tresses Anne Bancroft and Jill St. John, 
and Soul Singer Lou Rawls 

THE JACK BENNY SPECIAL (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Lucille Ball, Johnny Carson, Ben 
Blue and Paul Revere and the Raiders 
join Jack on the midway for “Jack Ben- 
ny’s Carnival Nights,” featuring cameo 
appearances by Bob Hope, Dean Martin, 
Danny Thomas and the Smothers Broth- 
ers in the guise of assorted sideshow 
performers and carny characters 





Thursday, March 21 

NBC CHILDREN’S THEATER (NBC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). “The Reluctant Dragon,” Ken- 
neth Grahame’s classic about a boy who 
befriends a peaceful dragon and prevents 
St. George from slaying it, is brought to 
life by Kukla. Fran, Ollie and the other 
Kuklapolitan Players 

CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9- 
11 p.m.). Ingrid Bergman, Yves Montand 
and Tony Perkins form the lovers’ trian- 
gle in Goodbye Again (1961), based on a 
novel by Francoise Sagan. 


Friday, March 22 
HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE RINGLING BROS 
AND BARNUM & BAILEY CIRCUS (NBC, 8&:30- 
9:30 p.m.) Presenting, from Baltimore, 
the 1968 edition of “the greatest show 
on earth,” featuring an array of acrobats, 
trapeze artists, daredevils and clowns and 
a caravan of animal acts. And in the cen- 
ter ring, Mike Douglas as host 
BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 10-11 p.m.) 
‘Opera; Two to Six” starts with a Tosca 
duet by Joan Sutherland and Tito Gobbi, 
erows into the trio from Faust, the Verdi 
quartet from Rigoletto, a Wagner quintet 
from Die Meistersinger, and finally the 
sextet from Donizetti's Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, in which the two are joined by 
Nicolai Gedda, Jerome Hines, Mildred 
Miller and Charles Anthony 


Saturday, March 23 
NATIONAL INVITATIONAL BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT (CBS, 2-4 p.m.). Finals of 
the 3st annual postseason tournament 
pitting two of the nation’s top college 
teams against each other 
ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, § 
6:30 p.m.). National Tourist Trophy Mo- 
toreycle championship from Gardena, 
Calif.; International Ski Flying champion- 
ship from Mittendorf, Austria 





Sunday, March 24 
THE CBS CHILDREN’S FILM FESTIVAL (CBS, 
4-5:30 p.m.). Hand in Hand. A Jewish 


All times E.S.1 
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= = With so many people taking up flying today, no doubt you've 
thought about it, too... thought how convenient a plane would 
be for business travel or more interesting pleasure trips with 


the family. Perhaps the challenge of doing something new and 


different makes flying appeal to you. Perhaps you're all set to 
start but are wondering how to go about it. 


May we make a suggestion? 


= 

Why not go see your nearby Piper dealer and take the Spe- 
cial Introductory Flight Lesson he’s offering for just five dol- 
lars? With a government-rated flight instructor, you'll handle 

9 the controls of a Piper Cherokee, like the one in the picture be- 
r y low, the plane with modern low wing, wide track tricycle land- 
a ing gear, air cushion landings, and total flying ease. 

If you like what you see when you take that Five Dollar Les- 
son, your Piper dealer can set up a program that will get you 
your Private Pilot's license in just a few months. Nothing com- 
plicated about it. Every step of the way will be an interesting, 
rewarding experience. 

You'll learn FREE if you buy your own Piper . . . less than 
$2,000 down for a 130 mph 4-passenger Cherokee 140. Surpris- 
ingly economical to own and operate, especially if you share 
its use in a Piper Partnership. 


Of course, you don't have to own a plane to enjoy flying. You 
can rent a Piper just as you would a car. Why not visit your 
Piper dealer today (he's listed in the Yellow Pages) and satisfy 
now that urge to fly? Or write for Flight Facts Kit, Dept. T-2. 


PI PE R AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


& Lock Haven, Pa. 17745 (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach, Fla. 32960 
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We make a big issue 
out of Sunday. 


Everybody loves Sunday. Maybe just a little more than the 
other days. 

And that's what we give you on Sunday. Just a little more than 
the other days 

Two full color magazine sections. TV Prevue, Book Week, 
Showcase and Viewpoint 

Plus an expanded travel section, An extra large pictorial 
sports section. And a big amusement section you can lift 





Picasso's Puzzler: 
Art Catalogs Help 


Story And Pictures, Page 3 


WEATHER 


Sst ot a SUN-TIMES FI NAL 


Vol 20, No 42 Phone 321-3000 





Mr. 
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CHICAGO SUNDAY __ 


1 | Rail Walkout Starts; 


out and save, 

Of course, Kup and Landers and Gleason and Smith are as 
bright on Sunday as they are during the week. 

That’s because they, like everyone else around here, measure 
the news in depth, not width. Weekdays. 


And especially on Sunday when we give you a lot more depth 
to deal with 
Size up the Bright One on Sunday 





The Scorecard 
At Springfield 


Area Legislators’ Record; See Viewpoint 
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25 Conts 


| 
| | 
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When you have over 

$1 billion worth of securities 
that don’t belong to you... 
something is either very wrong 





$1 billion! Obviously a great many clients find 
advantages in Dean Witter & Co. holding their 
securities for them. For example... 

When we hold securities, all dividends are collected 
and automatically credited to your account. Your monthly 
statement provides a full account for your tax records of 
where the dividends originated and the date and amount 
received. For clients with many securities, this can be 
a great convenience. 

We also clip coupons, keep track of any conversion 
privileges, rights, calls or any other pertinent facts and 
take whatever action you direct. All the while, your se- 
curities are safe in our vaults. We make no charge for 
any of these services. 


...Or very right. 


All this has just one purpose: to provide high-quality 
professional assistance in your efforts to reach your in- 
vestment goal. 

Should we hold your securities? A Dean Witter Ac- 
count Executive can tell you. Call the manager of the 
nearest office today for an appointment. Without cost 
or obligation, of course. 


You’re close to men who know... 
when you invest with 


DEAN WITTER XCo. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 
Division Offices in San Francisco 
Los Angeles « New York « Chicago 
Other offices throughout the U.S, 
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birds 


if all airlines were the same, theyd look the same. 












But all airlines are not the same—so paint serves a purpose... 
identification. Continental Airlines has a new paint job— 


orange and red and gold stripes on a clean white fuselage. 


We call these bold new proud bird 


stripes “competition stripes” PZ 
because we'd like them to ap 


remind you how we're different 





from the competition. The difference is the almost patriotic 
pride of our people. Their pride explains the exacting 
thoroughness with which they do everything for you 
and, actually, it’s the reason for our handsome new look: 
now we have a paint job to match our pride. 
In the Continental States of America, come 


a 
if 


proud people @ feel the difference 


travel withusand 4 ~~ wt 


pride makes. Our C.S.A.map shows you 
where our all-jet fleet goes. By the way, gold is still 


the color of our Proud Bird’s tail. 
The Continental 
States of America 
The Route of the Proud Bird 


CONTINENTALS 


THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL. 
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NBC EXPERIMENT IN TELEVISION (NBC 
30-5234) Theater he De \ 
Pent loe | Gene Lusk 


direct handicapped act ' fror 
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THE SULLIVAN SHOW (CBS. 8-9 p.m 
Nar Sinal Diu R { the Su 
premes. and Spanky O Gang pro 
vide undation of ch his week 
show cl lso J Dean and 
George Curlin 


THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ICE CAPADES 
NBC 1-10 p.m.). Comics Rowan and Ma 








tl co-host f rid th 
28th annual Ice Capades. J ie Sommers 
and tt H Biza pitcl 1 With 
songs 

ABC SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-12 
p.m.) Guys and D (1955) with Mar 


lon Brando, Frank Sina Jean Simmons 
and Vivian Blaing 


Monday. Ma 2 
ARMSTRONG CIRCLE THEATER (ABC 30 
. ae 


ll p ) Robe Gor 


Tue Ma 6 
HOW LIFE BEGINS (ABC 7:30-8:30 f 1.) 








Commercia TV first documentary of 
the s ex f s { 
production = in 

plants. animals 

ige include ih 

terflies and pruiri ens well sa 


human birth photographed at New York 
Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals 

TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9 
ll pon Sirany he R an orig 
inal TV movie. with Henry Fonda. Anne 
Baxte Michael Park Dan Duryea and 
Sal Mineo 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS. 10-1 p.m.) 


Britain's Lord Snowdon photographed and 
directed this documenta on the prob 
lems of aging. Such diverse figures as 


Field Marshal Montgo 
ard, Cecil Beaton, Sculptr 
worth and Twiggy voice ‘ thoughts in 
“Don't Count the Candle 
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On Broadway 
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IN SPACE 


(40,000 Sq. Ft.) 
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t Hotel Convention fac < 
nited States with 
ft., in one single room, 


10 theater style, 4 





Room for 329—8'x 10' exhibit booths Na 











70' x loading ramp; a 
hall for single handling of equ ent G = - 
Back-to-back with Hotel § ara 2 
1,0 rooms, entertai ~ a ? 
restaurants cit tats yin 
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LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 






Carry this card 
with confidence 


ee | 

— Keep your 

. family protected 
the best way. ........ 





BLUE CROSS 





your name to put Blue Cross-Blue Shield to work for you! 


You can really carry this card with confidence . . . it's accepted 
best by hospitals and doctors. 


When your doctor sends you to the hospital, you're confident 
of being admitted without question when you present the 
~ Blue Cross-Blue Shield card. Over 7,000 Blue Cross hospitals 
from coast-to-coast accept it gladly. Remember, when you 
leave, this card gives you real help in paying the bills. Blue 
Cross sends the payment directly to the hospital, and Blue 
_ Shield pays the doctor for your benefits. 


When you need help. . . be sure you have the best in hospital- 
medical benefits and value. Join the millions of people whocar- 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield card confidently and gratefully. 


Shouldn't you and your family . . . and your employees too 
... have this dependable protection? If you're a business man 
with four or more employees . . . call Jim Strong and find out 
how you can establish a group for your people. 


ra BLUE CROSS. 
BLUE SHIELD. V: 


Pian for Hospital Care of Medical-Surgical Plan 
Hospital Service Corporation of IMlinois Medical Service 


Headquarters: 425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60690 
CALL JIM STRONG MOhawk 4-7100 (area code 312) 
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THIS YEAR, JET WITH US. JET ALONG 
WITH LAN ON “ANOTHER UNUS 
TOUR TO AN UNCOMMONPLACE, 


EASTER 
ISLAND, 
AT LAST! 


NEXT MONTH. NEXT YEAR. 
NEXT EASTER. ANYTIME. 
12 Days, $1270 per person complete, 


incl. air fare from New York. 
Convenient monthly departures 





You've been asking for it. Now LAN brings 
mysterious, far-away, elusive Easter Island 
within comfortable reach. From New York, 
jet due south to Santiago, Chile. Then, head 
into the sunset, 2300 miles off the South 
American mainland. Easter Island. Site of 
fabulous monoliths, ageless archaeological 
wonders. Join in native feasts and dances, 
Easter Island. The ultimate travel experi- 
ence. At last. 


OUR NEXT TOUR TO ANTARCTICA 
LEAVES ON JANUARY 4, 1969. 


If you miss it, there's always another one. 
in January 1970. 


31 Days, $3500 per person, complete, 
incl. air fare from New York. 


Come with us to the ends of the world. 
Tierra del Fuego. The Straits of Magellan. 
Cape Horn. Glaciers, icebergs. Fascinating 
bird, plant, animal life. Unforgettable. 


SS ee 
ESS SS 
THE CHILEAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINE 


THE AIRLINE THAT KNOWS SOUTH AMERICA BEST 
ESTABLISHED IN 1929 


See your travel agent or mail this 
coupon for copies of our new Easter 
Island and Antarctica brochures 


oe 


LA 


The Chilean International Airline 
Tour Department 


I I 
I 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 | 
Please send me the following new brochures 
u I 
I () EASTER ISLAND [) ANTARCTICA | 
I I 
H DM. O Mrs. 0) Miss ~ | 
l ~ ADDRESS = } 
} CITY = 
I STATE ~ “iP l 

uu 
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widow with the 
her voice. 

PLAZA SUITE. If 
und Neil Simon's 
might tell tales as 
these three one-act 
Mike Nichols, Suite manages to exercise 
the funny bone while keeping a sym- 
pathetic finger on the human pulse 

THE PRICE. Arthur Miller again walks 
the treadmill of filial duties and familial 
guilts as two brothers (Pat Hingle and Ar 
thur Kennedy) meet in the attic of their 
former home to evaluate the monetary 
price of their possessions and the existen- 
tial cost of their choices. 

JOE EGG. Peter Nichols takes audacious 
risks in his play about a couple with a 
spastic child, putting an innately tragic sit- 
uation through vaudevillian turns. Albert 
Finney and Zena Walker make the transi- 
tions between clowning and enduring with 
skill and taste. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. British Playwright Tom Stoppard 
has chosen Hamlet's scapegoats to. get 
across his metaphysical message regarding 
the futility of many lives and the inevita- 
bility of death. He is well served” by the 
adept acting of Brian Murray and John 
Wood and the dynamic direction of Der 
ek Goldby 

THE APA 
this seaso: 


fatigue of existence in 
hotel walls had ears 
comic they 
mirth-prevoking as 
plays. Directed by 


prowess 


has three offerings thus far 
Pantagleize, a fantastic farce 
by the Belgian Michel de Ghelderode; 
Exit the King, lonesco’s stark philosoph 
ical play about death; and The Show Off, 
George Kelly's soft-spoken domestic dra- 
ma of 1924. They make a bright dramat- 
ic palette 


Off Broadway 


YOUR OWN THING adds beat to the 
Bard as it madly mixes media and mis- 
chievously juxtaposes Elizabethan and 


modern attitudes for a replay of 


Twelfth Night 


THE SECRET WAR OF HARRY FRIGG. Paul 
Newman plays a buck private who is sud- 
denly promoted to two-star general on a 


groovy 


World War Il assignment so far behind 
the lines that he almost comes out on 
the other side 


THE TWO OF US. Writer-Director Claude 


Berri has made a funny and charming 
film about. of all things, anti-Semitism; 
he owes his success largely to two out- 


standing character actors, Michel Simon, 
73, and Alain Cohen, 9. 
POOR COW. Carol White plays slob and 


sexpot, worried mum and girl in love, in 


this saga of life in a seruffy London 
slum. a first film by 30-year-old TV Di 
rector Kenneth Loach 

THE GRADUATE. Mike Nichols’ second 
screen effort begins as genuine comedy, 


soon degenerates into spurious melodrama, 
although Dustin Hoffman. Anne Bancroft 
and Katharine Ross do an excellent: job 
as victims of a sophomoric love triangle. 

IN COLD BLOOD. Capote’s nonfiction nov 
in the hands of Director Richard 
Brooks, become a first-rate movie although 
it suffers, ironically, from self-conscious 
filmishness 

THE PRODUCERS. Zero Mostel 
Wilder play two Broadway 
this disjointed and inconsistent 
which, in spite of its many faults, 
sionally rises to classic comic heights. 

PLANET OF THE APES. This science-fiction 
film represents the expenditure of $1,000,- 


el has, 


and Gene 
producers in 
movie, 
occa 


— 
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Let us lobby 
for you in 
Los Angeles 


a ad 








STAY AT THE BILTMORE and give 





\ 


yourself more influence in Los Angeles. 


It's the way to be 


in''—in the West's 


largest hotel, in the best downtown 


location, in the hub of Los Angel 


es 


activity. The elegant, newly-decorated 
Biltmore is the best address you can 


give on your Southern California visi 


And it's yours from $12.50 single. For 
instant reservations: Chicago 263-7769 


or your travel agent. 


AEE D0, 
PBilinwre 


° 
TREKS, yy 
SS” 


treats you in the grand manner. 
5th and Olive Streets, Los Angeles 
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Most gin makers think that only 
one thing counts in the making of a 
fine martini. Gin. 

We don't agree. We know even 
a smidgin of something else affects the 
taste of a gin. 

So we do something no one else 
takes the trouble to do. 

We have a vermouth specially 
blended and aged to complement 
our gin. 

When you mix this Bombay 
Vermouth with Bombay Gin you get 
the purest martini we ever tasted. 

The Bombay Bombay Martini. 
It’s the only martini we can recommend 
with complete confidence. * 







- 


YEW YORK, N.Y, 
AL SPERITS 





° 
‘ * 
7Ligp +? 


DRY GIN, 
f- Distilled from * 
y 100% Grain N al Spiries 
y FROM A 1761 RECIPE 
a6° Proof 
Jombey Spirits Co, Lad., Loudon, 
je DD s for VU, 
CARILLON IMPORTERS LTD 
New 













York. N.Y. 
of 
i ‘ ONLY OnE 
> wis 


BOMBAY 


MPORTED ENOLISH GIN 


A 
The Bombay Bombay Martini. 


Adm ifeumagn jticert 
new hotel has 
no hotel rooms... 


but we can 
offer you 
a very “Suite” deal! 


SHERATON- 
FOUR AMBASSADORS 


HOTEL & APARTMENTS 


ON THE BAY AT 801 SOUTH BAYSHORE DRIVE + MIAMI, FLORIDA 33131 


Each of our accommodations is an 
elegant suite — sumptuously furnished 
suites costing no more than a 
first-class hotel room. 


Miami’s business complex is within 
walking distance. Two of the area’s 
finest restaurants are on premises for 
Continental Cuisine or hearty Steaks 

& Chops. Other services include: coffee 
shop, three swinging bars, tropical twin- 
pool deck, good old-fashioned service. 


Biscayne Bay’s our backyard for water 
sports, with all Miami’s 1,001 action 
attractions just minutes away. Make 
the new Sheraton-Four Ambassadors 
your new prestige address in Miami. 


COME SPEND THE SEASON! COMPLETELY FURNISHED APARTMENTS AT LONG-STAY RATES. 


See your travel agent or write for color brochure. 


In Chicago: Call SUperior 7-4585 


Larry Shupnick, General Manager Lillian Yaniz, Director of Sales 





000 to make Maurice Evans look like an 
orangutan, Kim Hunter and Roddy Mc- 
Dowall look like chimpanzees, a large 
cast look like other assorted members of 
the monkey family, and Charlton Heston 
look like an astronaut. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


THE RETURN OF THE VANISHING AMER- 
ICAN, by Leslie A. Fiedler. Ever the ac- 
ademic gadfly, Fiedler now argues that 
the Indian is the central figure in Amer- 
icun mythology and that his spiritual heir 
is today’s hippie. 

THE GHOST IN THE MACHINE, by Arthur 
Koestler. A reasoned diatribe against the 
hubris of the scientific establishment, 
whose horizons, says the author, have out- 
stretched its vision. 

COCKSURE, by Mordecai Richler. Sat- 
irist Richler’s basic weapon is seductio ad 
absurdum in this stylish spoof of the com- 
munications industry and pop culture. 

THE HOLOCAUST, by Nora Levin; and 
WHILE SIX MILLION DIED, by Arthur D. 
Morse. More grim evidence that the Al- 
lies wrote off the Jews as war casualties 
after having failed to face their plight in 
the “30s. The U.S. Congress, F.D.R., and 
especially the State Department come in 
for some scalding rebukes. 

VANITY OF DULUOZ, by Jack Kerouac. 
Still another in the seemingly endless run 
of the ex-beat prophet's autobiographical 
novels. Few writers have asked their mem- 
ory to speak more often, and the wonder 
is that Kerouac’s replies are still fresh. 

DEATH IN LIFE: SURVIVORS OF HIROSHI- 
MA, by Robert Jay Lifton. A Yale re- 
search psychiatrist's study of 75 hibaku- 
sha—survivors of Hiroshima, the greatest 
unnatural disaster in history. He finds 
them contaminated by the psychic radia- 
tion of guilt, simply because they lived 
on after their city was annihilated 

THE NAKED APE, by Desmond Morris. A 
whimsical book of pop science about the 
sexiest primate of them alk: man 

THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER, by 
William Styron. A shattering fictionaliza- 
tion of the futile 1831 Negro slave revolt 
in Virginia, based on the confession of 
the man who led it. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1. The Confessions of Nat Turner, 
Styron (2 last week) 
2. Vanished, Knebel (1) 
3. Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (4) 
4. The Tower of Babel, West (6) 
5. The Exhibitionist, Sutton (7) 
6. Topaz, Uris (3) 
7. Christy, Marshall (5) 
8. The Instrument, O'Hara 
9, The Gabriel Hounds, Stewart 
10. The President's Plane Is Missing, 
Serling (9) 


NONFICTION 
1. The Naked Ape, Morris (1) 
2. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (2) 
3. Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (3) 
4, Our Crowd, Birmingham (4) 
5. Tolstoy, Troyat (5) 
6, The Way Things Work: An Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Technology (6) 
7. Gipsy Moth Circles the World, 
Chichester 
8. The Economics of Crisis, Janeway (8) 
9. The English, Frost and Jay 
10. Thomas Wolfe, Turnbull (7) 
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CAN YOU ARRANGE THE 3 RECTANGLES (WITHOUT FOLDING) 
SO THERE’S A RIDER ON EACH HORSE? 





It’s a tough one. 


But if you think this one is 
hard, how'd you like to be 
handed these: 


Find away to fight staph. 
Effectively! 

Invent something that'll 
make plantings grow faster. 


Simplify the problem of 
serving school lunches. (From 
start to finish. And cut costs 
while you're at it.) 


Sticklers! Handled, 
beautifully, by our research 
scientists. One answer: 
bioMeT* 611 Disinfectant, 
proved in a year-long lest 

to reduce hospital-born staph 


infection to ZERO! Another: 
BR-8 synthetic soil blocks— 
something that’s going lo 
have all kinds of effects on 
world agriculture. Another: 
our Menu Master Service 
System which provides 
schools with disposable 
tableware (trays, utensils, 
elc.) plus a machine that 
grinds tt all up (leftovers, 
too!) after it’s used. Besides 
saving money, Menu Master 
culs refuse a big 80°! 


Breakthroughs like these 
have been costing us 
$20,000,000 a year in all 
the areas inlo which we've 
diversified: container and 
packaging products, 
consumer products, service 


products, chemical products. 


They prove that most 
problems are not 
insurmountable. Which 
brings us lo yours. Think 
creatively. And before you 
know it both horses will have 
riders up. And be wildly 
galloping at that! 


American Can Company. 
Creative products that 
shape your fulure. 

100 Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


AMERICAN 


D 
SAW CAN Company 
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There you are at Ye Old 
Men’s Bar waiting for the 6:15. 

Oiling the clock with a 
martini. 

It tastes fresh and clean, 
just fine. 

Until you finish it. 

Then something can 
happen. 

Way down on the back of 
your tongue, flowers can start 
to grow. 

An aftertaste of daisies, 
violets, pansies can blossom 
in your mouth. 

It wouldn't be so bad if you 
only have time for one martini. 

But what if you choose to 
let the 6:15 go by, and have 
another? 

Alas, a mouthful of flowers 
from your first martini could 
carry over to the flavor 
of your second. 

You might say that Boodles 
British Gin was created with 
all you martini-loving, 
train-missing, flower-haters 
in mind. 


Martinis 
without flowers. 


And we wish we could tell 
you that we own arare old 
secret formula which helped 
to make this so. 

But all we did was build our 
distillery in Scotland (for the 
purer water there) and use a 
radically precise distilling 
process (called the “vacuum 
method’’) to get what we were 
after: 

A gin with flavor. 

That doesn’t leave you with 
a mouthful of flowers. 

Boodles may be an expensive 
way to deflower your martini. 

But so far, it’s the only way 
we know. 








c ILLED DRY GIN 10% 
SPIRITS. BROWNE-VINTNER 


BOODLES 


BRITISH 
GIN 





Someone suggested 
Ireland is one big castle. 


Could be. 


Their turrets and towers soar 
heroically toward the sky .. . 
gaunt, crag-like battlements 
silhouetted against the 
sun-filtered mist of an 
Irish afternoon. 

Castles. Ireland is alive with 
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them, It boasts nearly 3,000 
ancient and majestic monuments 
that dot the landscape from 
Cork to Derry. 

There are castles for feasting. 
Like Bunratty, where lavishly 
costumed lords and ladies 
welcome you to a magnificent 
medieval banquet. Castles like 
Dromoland or Ashford, where 
you can live like a king. Hear 


Yeats read in a castle at 
Dunguaire. Or kiss ‘the stone 
of eloquence” at renowned 
Blarney Castle. And there are 
thousands more: Baldungan, 
Lemaneagh, Ross . . . where 
your echoing footsteps will stir 
the dust of time and perhaps 
a ghost or two. 

Capture an Irish castle at 
no extra air fare on your way 


JET IRISH § 


IRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 








to or from Europe. Irish 
International Airlines will 

jet you there. Call your travel 
agent and let Ireland 

capture your heart. 

OFFICES IN: New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Robin Hood Politics 


Sir: Apparently the President's Commis- 
sion on Racial Disorders [March 8] would 
like to impose a feeling of guilt on the self- 
supporting middle-class American for 
achieving what he has. In most cases, he 
has earned his position, not through fam- 
ily or friends, but through traditional 
hard work. However, when he winces at 
the proposals of increased taxes on his 
property and income to meet the de- 
mands of the unemployed and underem- 
ployed, he is variously pegged as racist or 
materialist. Robin Hood politics creates 
only dependency and defeatism within the 
rank and file 
(Mrs.) KRISTIN WARMAN 

Philadelphia 


Sir I note the faults found and the reme- 
dies offered, including your estimate of 

ibly “hundreds of billions of dollars.” 
n no public utterance or published news 
item have I read one important ingre- 
dient: What are the responsibilities of the 
Negro community? 

SaM FISCHER 

Chicago 


Sir, Your analysis of the Riot Report 
was excellent. There is one point that I be- 
lieve was not emphasized sufficiently: The 
Negro was forced to migrate from the 
rural South to the larger cities of the 
U.S. I suggest that the commission seek 
remedial action in these Southern states 
that still practice overt racism in practi- 
cally every form, not only by white in- 
dividuals, as is done in other parts of the 
country, but also by agencies, private as 
well as state. Subjecting white Southern 
society to law enforcement regarding civil 
rights would stop the migration of Ne- 
groes to our congested cities and even- 
tually make Negroes want to return to 
the land of their birth. 
S.H. TsaarDa 


Canton, N.C 


For Ladies, Too 


Sir: To the bored thousands who sit in 
their plush offices, protected by a benefit 
program that only an affluent society look- 
ing for tax advantages could imagine, 
your Second Acts Essay (March 8} is ex- 
citing and challenging. Cutting the umbil- 
ical cord to the big mother corporation 
is hard, but in most cases, it does open 
up a whole new life. After 18 years with 
a fine company, I have made the change. 
Your arucle is reassuring. 
H. S. Grant Jr. 


Burlington, Mass. 


Sir. And to think I felt unique lying 
awake in the dark of the night rejecting 
the middle-age executive syndrome and 
its accompanying comforts and frustra- 
tions! A. salute to those with starring 
roles in the second act. 

THap A. GuTowskI 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich 


Sir: 1 couldn't believe that my husband 
had really made TIME magazine. You de- 
scribed him perfectly, from the 4 a.m. 
sweating to the discontent with his pres- 
ent, albeit successful, occupation. Despite 
a thriving practice in ophthalmology, he 
has decided to master the stock market. 
It's nice to be reassured that all this is 
very normal. 
DIANNE CHIRLS 

South Orange, N.J. 
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Sir: Your Essay put some life into this 
old girl! Why not include the ladies too” 
JEAN TAYLOR 


Milwaukee 


Expedient Risk 


Sir: In your article on the swearing-in 
of Clark McAdams Clifford [March 8}, 
you stated that the “situation of US. 
troops” in Viet Nam is “dangerously ex- 
posed” owing to the need for more men 
You also suggested, however, that a call 
for sizable reinforcements would be a “po- 
litical risk” for the President. Does this 
mean to say that the man who is risking 
the lives of more than 500,000 of our 
boys in Viet Nam is unwilling to risk his 
own political life by taking a necessary ac- 
tion? If this is a just war, then let us 
fight it unreservedly and not according to 
one man’s political expediency. 

R. GeraLD SCHMIDT 

Assistant Pastor 

The Methodist Church 
Girard, Pa. 


Mismounted Fable 


Sir: In Aesop's fable the tortoise plod- 
ded along the course while the hare slept 
at the starting line thinking he could win 
with a late dash. Your cover [March 8] 
has mismounted your politicians 
VicToria Boles 


Chicago 


Sir: Two presidents have we had whose 
name began with R. Never have we had 
one whose name begins with N. Think of 
nm negative, nothing, negligent, nebulous 


No, nein, nyet, nix. 
H. A. DEATON 
St. Louis, Mo 


Sir: If Rockefeller, with the wholeheart- 
ed interest in his country that Governor 
Romney displayed in quitting the race, 
would take the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion, what a victory we would have! 

Mrs. F. C, GorTH 
Portland, Ore. 


Promise and Panacea 


Sir: In one paragraph, you tell us that 
Richard Nixon eschews “winner's general- 
ities,” and then in the next, proceed to 
quote Mr. Nixon divesting himself of pre- 
cisely those generalities (March 15]. He 
pledges to end the war, but talks of nei- 
ther escalation nor negotiation; he prom- 
ises peace in the Pacific, but gives us no 
clue as to a solution, an idea, or one sin- 
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gle creative thought in that direction. He 
faults the Administrauon for urban vi- 
olence, but comes up with not even a 
productive comment, let alone a panacea. 
Rop SERLING 


Pacific Palisades, Calif 


Defeat for the Spirit 


Sir: I found your story on “The Julio In- 
cident” [March 8] particularly dishearten- 
ing. An armed American ship stood by, 
while three helpless men who sought only 
freedom were repeatedly overrun by a 
Cuban vessel in international waters. The 
result was a defeat, not so much for this 
nation as for the spint of common hu- 
manity, to which those unfortunate men 
in the lifeboat were annealing. 
Gorpon S_ LivinGsToN 


Silver Spring, Md 


Crime of Desire 


Sir: I just finished reading your article 
concerning the executions if Rhodesia 
{March 15]. These inhuman acts are de- 
plorable and have been denounced as such 
by the Pope and other world leaders. 
While I completely agree with them, I 
wonder why these same leaders lave not 
lifted a finger to protest the mass_eXx- 
ecutions conducted by the regime of Fidel 
Castro against Cubans whose only crime 
is a desire to be free. 
Cartos A. HipaLco 


Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


Straining the Strains 


Su: According to your article “Closing 
the Gate” [March 8], it seems that after 
20 centuries of introducing new strains to 
their stock, the British have finally decided 
that they're quite pleased with themselves 
as they are. The Celts, the Romans, the 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, the Danes, the 
Normans, the Jews escaping the Inquisi- 
ion, the ruling families of Orange and 
Hanover, and the political, religious and 
cultural exiles who have found in England 
a haven, all combined to make Great Brit- 
ain one of the greatest nations in history. 
Parliament has forgotten this legacy. 
DouG BAXTER 


Delaware, Ohio 


Lofty Placards 


Sir: If there is something worse than ne- 
glect of our public schools, it is the 
spectacle of teachers manning a picket 
line [March 8]. No matter how worthy 
are demands that educators be given pro- 
fessional status and their institutions in- 
creased respect and support, locking a 
child out of his classroom is an uncon- 
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scionable act. The riddle of ends and 
means has become an old cliché, but its 
implicit moral dilemma is timeless and 
might serve well for teachers to ponder 
amid al! that walking with lofty placards 
DENNIS W. Crow 
Teacher Fellow in English 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Il 


Si It is difficult for some to compre 
hend that the teachers have left their 
classrooms not for the sake of salaries 
alone or even primarily, but in the hope 
that attention will be drawn to improve- 
ment of the “educational industry” itself 
How many autoworkers in Detroit put 
their livelihood on the line in the hope 
thai better Fords might be produced? 
JUDITH PRETTYMAN SHARPE 

Miami Springs, Fla 


Dissent from the Bench 


Sir: In the article “Obscenity,” it is re- 
ported that ‘I said that Lenny Bruce was 
guilty of obscenity [March 1]. The con- 
trary is true. As a judge of the court, I 
voted to acquit Lenny Bruce and to dis- 
miss the information. I dissented from 
the conviction and wrote a dissenting opin- 
ion that expressed some of my distaste 
for the whole proceeding—which opinion 
was found so sharp as to warrant the cen 
sorship of non-publication in the official 
reports. The reversal on appeal of the co- 
defendant cannot set aright the fatal ju- 
dicial wrong done Lenny Bruce—a wrong 
that is one of the reasons for my retire 
ment from the bench. 
J, RANDALL CREE! 

Mill Neck, N.Y. 
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Many Admiral portables are available 
with optional Admiral Snap-on Sunshield. 


Discriminating Olympians 


Sir: In its deliberations concerning the 
banning of South Africa from the Olym- 
pic Games in Mexico City [March 8], the 
International Committee should also con- 
sider banning Kenya for discrimination 
against resident Asians, the U.K. for dis 
crimination against those same Asians, 
the Arab States for discrimination against 
the Israelis, Nigeria for discrimination 
against the Ibos, France for discrimination 
agcinst the British, the Greek Cypriots 
for discrimination against the Turkish 
Cypriots and vice-versa, a majority of the 
nations sitting in the U.N. for discrimina 
uon against China, and the U.S. for dis 
crimination against Ian Smith 
R. M, ETHERINGTON 

West Hartford, Conn 


No Defeat 


Sir: I knew Carolyn Griswold, one of 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
workers slain in the Viet Cong attack on 
Ban Me Thuot [March 8]. When the Gris- 
wold home was bombed in the early- 
morning attack, her father was killed in 
the initial explosion, but Carolyn lay for 
several hours buried beneath the debris be- 
fore she could be rescued. Then, with 
serious internal injuries, she survived the 
remainder of the siege and died later in a 
military hospital after having been evac- 
uated by a helicopter crew. An excerpt 
from one of Carolyn’s letters: “Pray with 
us that the Lord will keep the doors to 
this country open, for there are so many 
who have yet to hear for the first time 
the story of God's love. It is true that 
we do not know what the future holds, 





except that no 


s 





verification 





but as someone has said, ‘We know the 
One who holds the future,’ and that is 
enough.” Th s no defeat in such a 
death; it is total victory 

JANE KENNEY 








Corning, N.Y. 


Thinking about God 


Sir: Protestant theologians commemorat 
ing the bicentenary of Schleiermacher’s 
birth [March 8] might well anticipate a 
similar distinction for G.W.F. Hegel in 
the year 1970 and consider his rejoinder 
to his rival at the University of Berlin in 
1822: “If man’s religion is based only on 
his feeling of dependence, the best Chris- 
tian would be the dog, which lives pri- 
marily according to this feeling. A dog 
also has feelings of salvation when its hun- 
ger is gratified by a bone.” 
Davip Tracy Jex 

Stanford, Calif 


Sir: Yet another resurrection of a long- 
dead theologian? The past 400 years have 
seen the development of a dreadful sort 
of “homology”—as opposed to theology. 
We have come disastrously close to rever- 
ing other human beings’ thinking about 
God rather than God himself. We have 
dared to assume as our own the answers 
of another human’s relationship with God 

the results of agonizing search—with 
out any seeking or questioning of our 
own. Each human individual who is or 
ever has been, or ever will be, has a 
unique relationship with God; one hku- 
man’s answers can only serve as the basis 
for another's questions. 

Pattison S. KUNTZ 

Newark, Del. 


There are over 300 different black and white 
portables built in America today. 
27 of them are so good 


they have this warranty. 


Theyre all Admiral 


Admiral Corporation warrants each new portable television receiver 
(212-sq.-in. picture and smaller sizes) to be free from defects in factory 
workmanship or material under normal use for 90 days after date of 
sale to consumer; the picture tube is so warranted for 1 year and the 
copper-bonded precision wired system is so warranted for 5 years 
Admiral's obligation is 


limited to supplying suitable replacement parts, 
charge will be made if the receiver is brought to 


an authorized Admiral service station within 90 days after the date of 
to customer. The warranty is effective if the set is registered with 
Admiral within 10 day 


after date of sale to customer 





For the name and address of the nearest authorized Admiral service 
station, the customer telephones Western Union operator 25. To 
obtain the free service under the warranty, the customer must es 
tablish the date of purchase through a bill of sale or other acceptable 


And there are 10 Admiral portables for under $100. 
Available in 4 screen sizes. A wide range of styles and 
colors. Prices start as low as $75.00.* 


Admiral 
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EDITOR DEMAREST & THE NATION STAFF IN CONFERENCE 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Re. dhafley 





HILE the 1968 political season 

has been warming up since well 
back in 1967, last week will be re- 
membered as the time when it really 
got hot. And as we went to press at 
week's end, the staff members in 
The Nation section knew that they 
had been through what was just one 
of many rather hectic weeks between 
now and November. 

At almost any time, The Nation 
is the busiest of our sections. In elec- 
tion years, the pressure on its staff 
to analyze and interpret what's go- 
ing on in U.S. politics means longer 
and more intense hours of work and 
shortened or postponed vacations 
The hours began to get longer last 
week. Following Senator Eugene 
McCarthy's showing in the New 
Hampshire primary and Bobby Ken- 
nedy’s big announcement, it was not 
until Saturday that the editors de 
cided that Senator McCarthy, the 
relatively little-known figure who had 
started the week’s upheaval—not to 
say a new political ball game—was 
the right man for this week’s cover 
story in The Nation 

The man in charge of that section 
this political year is Senior Editor 
Michael Demarest, who was a cor- 
respondent in the U.S. and abroad, 
a writer and senior editor in other 
sections, before he took over Thé Na- 
tion in the summer of 1965. His 
head researcher is Amelia North, 
who has been shepherding the sec- 


tion's girls through political cam- 
paigns since General Dwight Eisen- 
hower ran for President in 1952. In 
all, a score of writers, reporters and 
researchers will be working in the 
section this election year. 

Reporting to them will be virtual- 
ly every TIME correspondent in the 
U.S. and abroad. For this issue’s po- 
litical stories, each of our eleven 
U.S. bureaus reported on regional re- 
action to the McCarthy-Kennedy de 
velopment. Washington Bureau Cor 
respondent Lansing Lamont was with 
McCarthy all week, while Boston Bu- 
reau Chief Christopher Cory report- 
ed on the New Hampshire primary 
Chicago Bureau Chief Loye Miller 
went to Minnesota to gather back 
ground material on McCarthy, and 
Correspondents Richard Saltonstall 
and John Stacks covered the story 
in Washington. Over on the Ken 
nedy side of the coin were the Wash 
ington Bureau's Hugh Sidey, Neil 
MacNeil and Bonnie Angelo (who 
also filed on Mrs. McCarthy) 

With our network of tuned-in cor- 
respondents across the country and 
a staff of politics watchers in New 
York, we aim to get a continuing 
close reading on the political temper 
of the country. This year, in addi 
tion, we are commissioning Roper 
Research Associates to do some poll- 
ing for us. All in all, we're looking 
forward to a fascinating and sig- 
nificant political year 
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The trip for the bread 
shouldn't cost more than the bread. 


Funny how we can hop into a 
200-hp car .. . drive to the store 
for a loaf of bread . . . drive 
home... and never realize how 
much money we just wasted. 

The gas probably cost more 
than the bread. 

That’s ridiculous! A matter 
of too much car for the job. 
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What you need is a thrifty sec- 
ond car. Like Simca—Chrysler’s 
little import. 

If the trip still costs more 
than the bread, better bake 
your own. Because Simca’s 
55-hp engine gets up to 35 mpg. 

And Simca’s only 12% feet 
long. It easily parks in places 
where you used to leave market 
baskets. —_ 
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SIMCA ost 


Yet it’s surprisingly roomy. 

Best of all, Simca is priced 
from just $1655+. You can buy 
a heck of a lot of bread with the 
dough you'll save on that. 

So, Simca makes even the 
longest trips at very low cost. 

And that’s what a really great 
second car is al] about. 


tManutacturer's suggested retail price, E. Coast P.0.E., for Simca 1000 excluding destination charges, state and local taxes, if any, optional equipment such as side moldings, wheel rings and whitewalls. 





Braving All: 


The Hazards Faced by a Plucky Canadian 








Coming here from Canada four years ago took more 
than some traveling. 

It took nerve. _ 

(Remember, our little whisky had to face dozens 
of Fine Old Whiskies. And millions of confirmed Fine 
Old Whisky drinkers. ) 

And all we had going for us was a way of making 
Canadian whisky that had been pleasing Cana- 


1} \%&.\\ — dians for years, (A matter of refusing to use just 
Nias. | x one distillery. But instead, combining whis- 
{\ \ tied 3 © 
t yx Sle kies from our own five widely separated 
\ Rag iy i distilleries. To get the best from all over 
"t . , an a ' n " 
\' ES, , / : Canada. ) 
’ ; a i oe mr 
at ‘NS p ”° F i Four years later, it’s a different story. 
ut . ‘ . 4 ; Hy s 
\, Ha a / \ Me wait tl) More and more whisky drinkers are 
. ' Le} . ‘ ‘ . . $ 
We '} is ied ‘ making the switch to imported Canadian 
7 {uh | = 
\ Lord Calvert. 


All of which makes us feel great, And 


arouses some strong feelings in the other 


whiskies too. 
“The road may be rough, 
but the goal is worth winning.” 








Move to a better job and we believe your family 
will soon feel as comfortable with their new home, new 
schools, and new friends as they did with the old. 

But Allied understands your concerns about 
moving. We understand because we've helped more 
families put down new roots than any other van 
line in the world. 

And we understand how to be most helpful 


at this trying time. While you do what you can about 

personal problems, we do our best to relieve you of 

most concerns about the move itself. We advise you 

about the details of moving. And we handle your things 
as if we owned them. 

When moving worries overtake you, give the 

Allied Agent in your town a call. He'll make your 


move as worry-lree as possible. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


We move families, not just furniture. 
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POLITICS 
The New Context of ‘68 


In a single week, the entire political 
context of 1968 changed almost be 
yond recognition. Out of New Hamp 
shire’s frozen farm lands and bucolic 
hamlets emerged a new equation for 
the Democratic Party; what had once 
been a cakewalk was now a slashing 
dogfight. From the nation’s first pri 
mary and its aftermath in Washington 
also came some new and vigorously stat- 
ed perspectives on the major issues con 
fronting the country 

Only days before, the Republicans 
had seemed to be the chosen victims of 


an internecine bloodletting; the Dem 
ocrats, with an incumbent President, 
appeared to be headed for snug har- 


bor. New Hampshire, with a relished 
penchant for turning things topsy-tur 


vy, turned them over once again. When 


the results were in, the G.O.P. had a 
clear front runner in Richard Nixon 
and a long-shot challenger in Nelson 


Rockefeller. The Democrats, by con- 
trast, had on their hands the most dra- 
matic—and_ potentially explosive—po 
litical situation in decades 

Three men figured in the new Dem 
ocratic equation 
> EuGene J. McCarruy, Senator from 
Minnesota, presidential candidate from 
out of nowhere, who confounded ev 
erybody by scoring heavily in the New 
Hampshire voting and demonstrating 
that the divisions within the Democratic 
Party were indeed deep 
> Ropert F. KENNEDY, Senator from 
New York, all along the likeliest man 
to challenge the President, but inhibit- 
ed by fear that to join the fray would 
sunder the party, expose him to charges 
of opportunism, and wreck his hopes 
of assuming the office that his brother 
held so briefly. 
>» LyNDon B. JOHNSON, the President, 
the greatest vote-getter in U.S. history, 
now tn serious trouble because of an ar- 
duous abroad, a racial crisis of 
alarming proportions at home, and a gy- 
rating economy that seems to be get- 
ting out of hand 

The Triggerman. And three’s a 
crowd. The ingredients for an intraparty 
explosion were already there, but it was 
McCarthy who pulled the trigger with 
his New Hampshire showing. Before the 
debris had settled, Kennedy moved to 


wal 


Shoulder him aside. Scarcely a month 
ifter he had unequivocally denied spec- 
ulation that he would challenge the 
President, the Senator announced: “l 
am reassessing my position.” Before he 
reached a final decision, he made an ex 
traordinary offer to the President (sec 


hex, p, 18), to which Johnson, not sur 


that 
we can change these disastrous, divi 
sive policies only by changing the men 
who make them. For the reality of re- 
cent events in Viet Nam has been 
glossed over with illusions. The report 
of the riot commission has been largely 
ignored, The crisis in gold, the crisis in 


cause It ts now unmistakably clear 


WALTER BENNETT 





ROBERT KENNEDY ANNOUNCING 
The most explosive situation in decades. 


prisingly, said no. Kennedy soon after 
ward decided to run 

In the chandeliered, Corinthian-col- 
umned Senate Caucus Room, where 
his brother had launched his campaign 
eight years earlier, he began with the 
identical words that John F. Kennedy 
had used: “I am announcing today my 
candidacy for the presidency of the 
United States.” In front of Bobby was 
a throng of 450, including Wife Ethel 
and nine of his ten children; behind 
him was the big, green-felt-covered ta 
ble at which he had sat as counsel 
both for Joe McCarthy's investigations 
subcommittee and for the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings that finally curbed the 
Wisconsin Senator’s power in the dim, 
drear days of the middle 1950s 

licking off a list of Johnsonian pol 





icies that had brought “despair” to the 
nation and “the growing risk of war” 
to the world, he declared : “I run be- 


our cities, the crisis on our farms and 
in our ghettos, all have been met with 
too little and too late.” 

Invidious Comparison. He was less 
than convincing in his argument that 
he had held off running until Mc 
Carthy proved in New Hampshire “how 
deep are the present divisions within 
our party and country.” But, he 
“now that the fight is one over pol- 
icies which I have long been challeng- 


said, 


ing, | must enter that race. The fight 
is just beginning, and I believe that I 
can win.” 


Pressed on his Viet Nam stand, he of- 
fered no reevaluation but a recap of 
what he has been urging for quite some 
time—de-escalation, a bombing pause, 
more fighting by the South Vietnamese, 
negotiations with the Viet Cong, and 
guarantees of a role for them in Sai- 
gon politics 

In every way possible, Bobby subtly 


invoked the memory of his late brother 
—same room, same gestures, same table, 
same prose style, same age at decla- 
ration (42). But the comparison could 


not but be invidious. Bobby notably 
lacked J.F.K.’s easy grace in reading 
his statement, stumbled over several an- 
swers, and failed to persuade skeptics 
that he was not merely claim jumping 
Gene McCarthy. Though he assured 
the Minnesotan that “my candidacy 
would not be in opposition to his, but 
in harmony,” the two men will clash in 
the Nebraska, Oregon and California 
primaries unless they can work out an 
accommodation beforehand. In keeping 
with his cool strategy, McCarthy did 
not seem disposed to do so. 

Primary Speculation. Ultimately, the 
decisive battle is likely to pit Kennedy 
against Johnson. It is one that the Presi- 
dent has been anticipating—and dread- 








DEMOCRATS 


Unforeseen Eugene 
(‘See Cover) 

He was laughed off as a windmill tilt 
er, shrugged off as a lackluster cam- 
Paigner, written off as a condescending 
cynic. But last week, when the votes in 
New Hampshire's _ first-in-the-nation 
presidential primary were counted, 
Minnesota's Democratic Senator Eu- 
gene J. McCarthy came off—to practi 
cally everyone's surprise—a hero. THE 
UNFORESEEN EUGENE, proclaimed a 
placard toted by one of his fans after 
the balloting, and that said it all. 

McCarthy's entry into the primaries 
against an incumbent President was un 
foreseen. His appeal on the stump, de- 
spite a low-key approach, was unfore- 
seen. Most unforeseen of all—by the 
pollsters, by newsmen and by a shaken 


McCARTHY ON PRIMARY DAY 
“Well done, conquering heroes!” 


ing—for more than four years. Public- 
ly, Johnson reacted to the sudden 
challenge with a blend of studied in- 
difference and forced jocularity. “Ev- 
erybody is speculating,” he chuckled to 
a businessmen’s group after Kennedy's 
announcement, “Some speculate in 
gold, a primary metal, and others just 
speculate in primaries.” Now that the 
battle had been joined, there was an 
air of fatalistic acceptance, “Well,” said 
White House Press Secretary George 
Christian, “I'm glad it’s out in the open 
now instead of all that burrowing 
around.” 

Out in the open it is, at last, and 
that may prove to be a healthy de- 
velopment. A vigorous three-way de- 
bate in the Democratic Party can only 
stimulate and enhance the present two- 
way debate in the Republican Party— 
and the whole country should benefit 
when the issues are discussed by men 
whose careers are at stake in every 
stand they take and word they say 
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Lyndon Johnson—Was his showing on 
election day. When McCarthy first ven- 
tured into New Hampshire, Democratic 
Governor John W. King, a Johnson loy- 
alist, predicted that the President would 
“murder” him. Opinion samplers gave 
him 10% to 20%. Instead, he polled a 
stunning 42.2% of the Democratic vote 
to Johnson's 49.4%. With an addition 
al 5,511 Republican write-ins (McCar 
thy, astonishingly, ran third on the 
G.O.P. ticket), he trailed the President 
in the overall tally by a scant 230 
votes, 29,021 to 28,791 

Galvanic Effect. Despite the fact that 
L.B.J. was a write-in candidate while 
his challenger’s name was printed on 
the ballot, the narrowness of the Pres- 
ident’s lead amounted in all but figures 
to a victory for McCarthy. “I think I 
can get the nomination,” the Senator 
said later. “I'm ahead now. There's no 
point in being anything but optimistic.” 
His showing had a galvanic effect, par- 
ticularly on the legions of enthusiastic 





students who poured into New Hamp- 
shire to help him (see box opposite) 
Outside his once moribund New York 
offices appeared a crude sign: WELL 
DONE, CONQUERING HEROES! MCCARTHY 
Vv. NIXON IN NOVEMBER. In the Sen- 
ate, Oregon Republican Mark Hatfield. 
who shares McCarthy's doubts about 
the war in Viet Nam, and several col- 
leagues wore McCarthy buttons—but 
on the inside of their lapels 

And then Bobby Kennedy entered 
the picture. Would the appearance of 
so formidable a foe force McCarthy 
out of the running? “Look, what do I 
have to do to convince you that I have 
no intention of withdrawing?” he 
snapped at the question. “I have said 
at least 20 times: I don’t have in mind 
becoming a dropout.” 

Man For All Seasons. The quiz at 
forded ample evidence that there ts a 
broad and hitherto litthe-appreciated 
streak of steel in the man, just as his 
showing in New Hampshire called to 
mind the usually overlooked fact that 
in 20 years of electoral politics he has 
not yet lost a race. All of his previous 
contests, however, have been waged in 
his native Minnesota. 

Son of an Irish-descended livestock 
dealer and a German-descended moth- 


er, he was born 52 years ago next 
week in the farm hamlet of Watkins, 
Minn. (pop. 744). Gene whipped 


through St. John’s prep school and uni- 
versity at Collegeville in a total of six 
years instead of eight, getting A’s in ev- 
erything but trigonometry, starring in 
hockey and baseball. One of the few me- 
mentos in his office is the bat that he 
used to win a Senate-House baseball 
game for the upper chamber with a 
home run. Another is a bas-relief plaque 
of St. Thomas More, the man who, for 
all seasons, is the Senator's hero. 

McCarthy gulped deep draughts of 
liberal politics and theology from the 
Benedictines at St. John’s, later returned 
to the order as a novice. After a year 
of isolation, he left the novitiate to 
marry Abigail Quigley, a handsome, 
brilliant girl from Wabasha, Minn., 
whom he met while teaching high school 
in North Dakota. She has since be- 
come a leading advocate of ecumenism, 
is one of the two Catholics on the Na- 
tional Board of United Church Women. 

McCarthy's Mavericks. McCarthy re- 
turned to the secular world during a 
time of political ferment in Minnesota 
Hubert Humphrey, Orville Freeman and 
other liberal Democrats were engaged 
in a bitter struggle to coalesce the Dem- 
ocratic and Farmer-Labor parties and 
root out the Communists who infested 
both. McCarthy, then teaching sociology 
and economics at the College of St 
Thomas in St. Paul, joined the strug- 
gle. By 1948 he had helped Humphrey's 
coalition take command of the new 
party, decided to run for Congress, went 
on to win the first of five terms 

In 1952, he had the temerity to de- 
bate his namesake, Wisconsin's Senator 
Joe McCarthy, on a radio program 
“The moderator told me that the only 
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OT since the civil rights march on Mississippi in the 
N summer of 1964 had so many young Americans com 
mitted themselves so fervently to a major national cause 
Indeed, the volunteers who swarmed to Eugene Mc 
Carthy in New Hampshire were far more deeply in 
volved in the political mainstream than the civil rights 
marchers, and his youthful workers—some 5,000 strong— 
won results far more tangible and immediate than their 
predecessors in the South. In an era when many youn- 
ger Americans are turning away from involvement in 
the democratic process, by dropping out either to psy 
chedelia or to the nihilism of the New Left, the cool. 
crisply executed crusade of Gene McCarthy’s “ballot chil- 
dren” provided heartening evidence that the generation 
gap is bridgeable—politically, at least 

McCarthy's student power came mostly from nearby 
Eastern Seaboard schools—Harvard, Radcliffe, Yale. 
Smith, Columbia, Barnard and such lesser-known in 
stitutions as Dunbarton, Belknap and Rivier—though 
some of his supporters arrived by Greyhound or jalopy 
from points as distant as Duke and the University of 
Michigan, All were soberly antiwar and anti-L.B.J. Many 
had demonstrated against the war at sit-ins or last Oc- 
tober’s Pentagon march, but even those happenings were, 
in the end, frustrating. “It looked more and more as i 
the physical types of protest—picketing and marching 
and all that—were having no effect except as an emo- 
tional outlet,” said Jon Barbieri, 23, a Connecticut-ed- 
ucated Peace Corps-man who came back from India and 
soon entered McCarthy's campaign. Said Dan Dodd, 23, 
a tall, tweedy Oregonian who dropped out of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary to join Gene: “I was thinking of turn- 
ing in my draft card, but then the campaign began 
We're not going to build grass-roots politics in time to 
end the war by November, but if we can end the present 
President’s career, maybe we can do it by then.” 


“Clean for Gene" 


At the outset, few of the volunteers were excited by Mc 
Carthy’s prospects for success or ignited by his de 
liberately low-voltage campaign style, Yet his refusal to 
harangue crowds or play the demagogue ultimately gen- 
erated a subtle student-professor relationship. At the 
same time, McCarthy demanded hard work and personal 
self-sacrifice from his young workers, many of whom 
had been supporters of Robert Kennedy. To escape the 
hippie image, miniskirted girls went midi, and bearded 
boys either shaved or stayed in the back rooms, licking en- 
velopes or compiling address lists to the accompaniment 


McCARTHY WORKERS BEFORE PRIMARY 
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CRUSADE OF THE BALLOT CHILDREN 









of muted Beatle music 
One youth cold-shaved his 
chin in a Concord street 
to “Get Clean for Gene,” 
while another hirsute can 
barred entry be 
cause of his beard by an 
irate housewife, borrowed 
a razor and tried to con 
vert her while depilating 
Though a sign in one Mc- 
Carthy headquarters pro- 
claimed that “Strange Pol- 
itics Makes Bedfellows,” 
housing was strictly seg- 
regated by sexes (boys in 
a gymnasium, girls in Mc- 
Carthy supporters’ homes) 

In keeping with McCar- 
thy’s own austerity, the kids largely eschewed beer drink- 
ing, though one group of New Yorkers nearly came to 
grief in a Rochester bar: a local tough announced that 
“McCarthy is a mongoloid idiot,” but was soon buying 
beer for the earnest young proselytizers on the simple 
strength of their arguments and jovially warning them to 
“drink it or wear it.” ; 


vasser, 


wner 





VOLUNTEER ANN HART 


"New Stevensonians' 


The students, of course, had slogans of their own 
Some McCarthy workers sported buttons reading “We 
Try Harder’—in Hebrew. Posters announced: “God Isn't 
Dead—He's Just Lonely—But He Might Commit Sui- 
cide March 12th. It's Up to You.” That same sense of last- 
stand desperation was echoed in a primary-eve plaint 
“Over 40%, we go on to Wisconsin; 30%, back to 
school; 20%, we burn our draft cards; 10%, we leave 
the country.” When the results came in, it was on to Wis- 
consin, where last week a hard-core cadre of 300 New 
Hampshire veterans, many of them AWOL from classes, 
deplaned to begin organizing up to 25,000 fresh Mid- 
western volunteers pouring in from Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota and lowa—not to mention a goodly number 
of the Badger State’s 70,000-odd resident students. As in 
New Hampshire, few of the volunteers had any political 
experience, and one veteran said: “Some of their in- 
struction will have to be given on the buses.” Other 
cadres were at work in Nebraska, Indiana, South Dako- 
ta and Oregon, Chief among the organizers: Samuel 
Winfred Brown Jr., 24, a baby-faced Harvard Divinity 
graduate student who was board chairman of the Na- 
tional Student Association when its CIA link was ex- 
posed last year; blue-eyed Ann Hart, 20, a diminutive (5 
ft., 102 Ibs.), self-described “dropout and cop-out,” who 
is the daughter of Michigan Senator Philip Hart, a John- 
son Democrat; and freckled-faced Mary McCarthy, 18, 
who was a Radcliffe sophomore until she took an au- 
thorized student sabbatical last month to work for her 
father’s nomination 

Most of McCarthy's staffers consider themselves “New 
Stevensonians” and are outraged by Bobby Kennedy’s 
candidacy. “We'll fight him the same way we fought John- 
son,” growls Joel Feigenbaum, 25, a Cornell theoretical 
physicist. Ann Hart and a few plucky pals argue that Mc- 
Carthy's issue-oriented idealism is the only answer to the 
nation’s malaise. “We wouldn't do this cruddy work for 
anybody but Gene McCarthy,” says Ann, who lost 18 
Ibs. during her New Hampshire duty, and slept a straight 
16 hours on returning to her Washington home. “We've 
sworn ourselves to him.” 
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A riot among Hampshirewomen. 


reason he asked me to oppose Mc- 
Carthy was that he could not get any- 
body else,” recalls Gene. When cam- 
paign time rolled around, _ the 
Minnesotan was smeared as a Com- 
munist by supporters of his opponent. 
Nevertheless, he won by 37,000 votes. 

To combat the Republican-Southern 
Democratic coalition that flourished in 
the House in the mid-1950s, McCarthy 
formed a liberal discussion group that 
later evolved into a formal bloc. Rem- 
iniscent of a similar group founded in 
the 1930s by Texas Congressman Mau- 
ry Maverick, it was tagged “McCarthy's 
Mavericks.” After McCarthy went to 
the U.S. Senate in 1959, having oust- 
ed a two-term G.O.P. incumbent, the 
McMavericks evolved into the still-func- 
tioning Democratic Study Group. 

Though the more baronial Senate 
sniffs at the feet-on-the-desk atmosphere 
of the House, McCarthy remained his 
old self, relaxed, languid, sardonic and 
urbane. Many of his colleagues, how- 
ever, resented his occasionally profes- 
sorial air. “He gives the impression that 
we aren't quite as smart as we ought 
to be,” said one. He focused on a few 
major issues—taxation, agriculture and 
congressional overseeing of the Central 
Intelligence Agency—but no major bill 
bore his name. 

To complaints that he is lazy, he 
points out that he has written four 
books since 1960 and averaged 125 
major speeches a year outside the Sen- 
ate. “Did they expect me to go to the 
Senate and do hand springs?” he asks. 
“To fulminate like Wayne Morse? Or 
to listen to the same speeches on the 
same issues?” He refuses to worry about 
roll-call votes “just to get on the rec- 
ord.” And though he scorns fence-mend- 
ing chores that can devour a Senator's 
time, Minnesotans don’t seem to mind; 
they seek out Senator Walter Mondale 
or Congressman John Blatnik instead, 
and continue to vote for McCarthy. 

Twice in recent years McCarthy 
found himself in the national limelight 
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—and both times he came across as 
an engaging, articulate partisan in a los- 
ing cause, 

The first time was at the Democratic 
Convention in Los Angeles in 1960. 
There were those who thought he want- 
ed the nomination for himself; though 
he vigorously denied it, he was credit- 
ed with having said that he deserved to 
be President because “I am twice as lib- 
eral as Humphrey, twice as Catholic as 
Kennedy and twice as smart as [Sen- 
ator Stuart] Symington.” But at the 
convention, McCarthy, no fan either of 
the Kennedys, whom he accused of “lav- 
ishness and ruthlessness” in the pri- 
maries, or of Lyndon Johnson, rose to 
nominate a man who had no chance at 
all to win the nomination: Adlai E. Ste- 
venson. “Do not reject this man who 
made us all proud to be called Dem- 
ocrats!” cried McCarthy. “Do not leave 
this prophet without honor in his own 
party.” It was an electrifying speech— 
and an entirely quixotic gesture. 

The second time occurred in 1964, 
when Johnson dangled the vice-pres- 
idency before McCarthy (and Connect- 
icut’s Senator Thomas Dodd) before 
throwing it to Fellow Minnesotan Hu- 
bert Humphrey. Lyndon lavished praise 
on McCarthy, called him “the kind of 
man—as we say in the ranch country 
of Texas—who will go to the well with 
you.” McCarthy went to the well with 
Lyndon—and got dunked. 

The Wildest. Unlike many of his col- 
leagues on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, he was neither an 
outspoken critic nor an eloquent de- 
fender of Viet Nam policy until Janu- 
ary 1966. Then he joined 14 other 
Senators in an appeal to the President 
to continue a pause in bombing raids 
against the North. Four days later, John- 
son ended the 37-day pause, and by mid- 
1966 McCarthy had become an un- 
remitting opponent of the war. 

Last August, when Under Secretary 
of State Nicholas Katzenbach impru- 
dently told the Foreign Relations Com- 





mittee that Johnson did not need any 
congressional declaration to conduct the 
war, McCarthy stormed out of the hear- 
ing. “This is the wildest testimony I 
ever heard,” he told a newsman in the 
corridor. “There is only one thing to do 
—take it to the country.” 

Two months later, when Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk suggested that U.S. 
policy in Viet Nam was a response to 
the threat of Communist China, Mc- 
Carthy condemned him for injecting 
the “yellow peril” issue into the debate. 
“This was the point when I decided 
that someone had to challenge the Ad- 
ministration,” he says. Nobody seemed 
anxious to undertake that chore. 

Finally, at the end of November, he 
took the plunge himself. The Adminis- 
tration, he told newsmen, evidently in- 
tended “to escalate and to intensify the 
war in Viet Nam,” and showed no dis- 
position “for a compromise or for a 
negotiated political settlement.” 

Courageous or Foolhardy? His col- 
leagues did not exactly flock to his 
banner. Of 247 House Democrats, only 
one—California’s Don Edwards—came 
to his support immediately. Despite the 
sizable dovecote in the upper chamber, 
not one Senator endorsed him; Mc- 
Carthy was alone in the arena. He 
might well have recalled a fourth-grade 
treatise that his son Michael,* now 16, 
had written about the early Christian 
martyrs—from the viewpoint of the 
Colosseum lions. “Who was that we 
had for dinner?” asks the first lion. 
“Christians,” replies the second. “Well,” 
muses the first, “I admire their cour- 
age, but I'm glad I'm a lion.” 

After his initial forays into New 
Hampshire, McCarthy seemed less cou- 
rageous than foolhardy. His dry, schol- 
arly addresses turned off audience after 
audience. He seemed impatient with the 
routine requirements of campaigning. 
In the midst of a handshaking session, 
he blurted, “This is sort of a strange rit- 
ual.” Several 6 a.m. factory-gate tours 
were scrubbed because, he protested, 
“I'm not really a morning person.” 
When former White House Speechwrit- 
er (for John F. Kennedy and Johnson) 
Richard Goodwin joined the entourage 
in February, he found that “there wasn’t 
a single reporter, no speechwriter, no 
secretaries, not even a typewriter.” 

McCarthy was more interested in the 
issues than in the mechanics of the cam- 
paign. At first there was only one theme 
—the war. He urged a bombing pause 
(except, possibly, against enemy supply 
lines), a halt to search-and-destroy oper- 
ations, a pullback to populated enclaves 


* Who calls himself “the family mute” be 
cause he alone declines to make speeches for 
Daddy. The other three McCarthy children: 
Ellen, 20, who graduates next year from 
Georgetown University's School of Foreign 
Service; Mary, 18, who took leave from Rad- 
cliffe to campaign for her father; Margaret, 
12, a seventh-grader in the Catholic Stone 
Ridge school in Maryland, whom McCarthy 
calls his “secret weapon.” Says he: “I'm 
going to bring her on at the right time. She's 
been thinking and not saying very much.” 
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and determined efforts to open negotia- 
tions. “I don't Know how you negotiate 
this thing,” he said candidly. “But the al 
ternative is worse 

Later, McCarthy began exploring the 
whole galaxy of problems troubling the 
U.S., from the economy to the urban 
crisis. Said he: “The great tssue in this 
contest between President Johnson and 
myself is not Viet Nam. It is not rising 
violence in the cities or rising prices. It 
is one of leadership and the direction 
of our nation.” 

Low Crouch. Slowly, his campaign 
gathered momentum. “You fight from 
a low crouch.” he explained. “You wait 
for events.” Sure enough, events began 
breaking his way: the Communists’ 
bloody Tet offensive; rumors that up- 
wards of 200,000 more U.S. troops 
would be sent to fight in the war; a 
new round of Viet Nam hearings in 
the Senate and talk of higher taxes. 

The President's inept operatives also 
helped. Johnson “pledge cards,” de 
signed to ensure a big write-in, irked 
many voters. Capitalizing on the re- 
sentment, McCarthy posters proclaimed: 
YOU DON’T HAVE TO SIGN ANYTHING 
TO VOTE FOR GENE MCCARTHY. As 
the balloting neared, L.BJ. loyalists be- 
gan hitting below the belt, offending 
Hampshiremen’s sense of fairness. 
When McCarthy supported “selective 
conscientious objection” to the draft, 
Senator Thomas MclIntyre described 
him as one who would “honor draft 
dodgers and deserters.” Governor John 
King declared that any significant vote 
for McCarthy “would be greeted with 
cheers in Hanoi.” Radio commercials at 
tacked “peace-at-any-price fuzzy think- 
ers who say ‘Give up the goal, burn 
your draft card and surrender 

Gradually, McCarthy perked up as a 
campaigner, too. He even suggested that 
he play a few minutes of hockey for 
the cause (his supporters later distrib- 
uted thousands of 7¢ auto windshield 
scrapers showing him on skates and say- 
ing “McCarthy Cuts the Ice”). Big 
names rallied to him. Harvard Econ- 
omist John Kenneth Galbraith, who as 
chairman of the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action helped throw the group’s 
endorsement to McCarthy, turned up. 
So did Poet Robert Lowell, who told lis- 
teners that the Republicans offered no 
alternative because “they cannot sink 
and they will not swim.” Actors Robert 
Ryan and Tony Randall took to the 
stump, but Paul Newman’s appearances 
had to be circumscribed for fear of 
riot among Hampshirewomen 

Alienated & Uncommitted. And, 
course, there were the kids. They came 
from as far south as the Carolinas and 
as far west as the Great Lakes. Not only 
the alienated but the merely uncommit- 
ted were drawn by McCarthy's antiwar 
stand and by a hope of revitalizing a po- 
litical system that many had been at the 
brink of disavowing. “We're almost 
afraid to ask them what their intelli- 
gence quotients are,” said McCarthy, 
“because they open with M.A.s and an 
1.Q. of 150 and go on from there.” On 
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the final weekend, his headquarters had 
to turn away 2,500 volunteers, including 
a group that was ready to charter a 


plane from California. 

Thanks to the unpaid youths, Mc 
Carthy’s staff was able to ring some 
60,000 doorbells, reaching most of New 
Hampshire's 89,216 registered Demo 
crats, and to mail out some 700,000 
pieces of literature at a minimal ex 
pense. As it was, the campaign cost 
anywhere from $170,000 (McCarthy's 
figure) to $300,000 (the Administra 
tion's figure). Key moneymen: Dreyfus 
Fund President Howard Stein, who ts 
said to have raised some $100,000; Ar- 
nold Hiatt, executive vice president of 
Boston’s Green Shoe Manutacturing 
Co.; independently wealthy Harvard So 
cial Scientist Martin Peretz; and San 
Francisco Heiress June Degnan 

"Anti" Votes. On election eve, John 
son Campaign Manager Bernard Boutin 
declared that anything under 40% of 
the vote would be a defeat for McCar 
thy—figuring that he had chosen an un 
attainable figure. He had not. The fol- 
lowing night, an anguished Boutin sat 
in Johnson’s Manchester headquarters. 
reluctant to put through the telephone 
call that White House Aide Marvin 
Watson was waiting for in Washington 
The picture would improve, Boutin kept 
saying, as soon as the results came in 
from Berlin. McCarthy carried Berlin 
By 10:40 p.m., one of the two bars that 
had been set up hours earlier in the 
Sheraton-Carpenter motel had to close, 
since the L.B.J. “victory” crowd had 
only 26 patrons 

In a record Democratic turnout, Mc- 
Carthy outpolled Johnson in the state’s 
224 towns and in suburban areas, and 
showed surprising strength in a few 
cities. He carried Rochester, Concord 
and Portsmouth, did better than ex- 
pected in Nashua, Keene and Dover. 





He fared worst in the labor-dominated 
cities, such as Manchester, whose blue- 
collar French Canadian population gave 
the President a 4,000-vote margin— 
enough for victory—despite McCarthy's 
Catholicism. Because Johnson's oper- 
atives unaccountably allowed 45 can 
didates to run in the President's name 
convention slots, thereby  split- 
ting up one another's votes, McCarthy 
walked off with 20 of the delegates 

Was the vote a repudiation of the 
war? An NBC poll showed that more 
than half of the Democrats questioned 
were not aware of where McCarthy 
stood on Viet Nam. Clearly, the vote 
was as much anti-Johnson as antiwar 

Everybody a Winner. Whatever it 
was, it was flowing to McCarthy. John- 
son tried to dismiss it as “insignificant.” 
The New Hampshire primaries, the 
President scoffed on election night, “are 
the only races where anybody can run 
and everybody can win. New Hamp- 
shire is the only place where candi 
dates can claim 20% as a_ landslide, 
and 40% as a mandate and 60% as 
unanimous,” 

At McCarthy's headquarters in Man- 
chester students shouted “On Wiscon- 
sin!” as the candidate came in from a 
heavy snowfall. “I'm feeling somewhat 
better,” beamed McCarthy. The youths 
began chanting: “Chi-ca-go, Chi-ca-go!” 
Said McCarthy: “If we come to Chi 
cago with this strength, there will be 
no violence and no demonstrations, but 
a great victory celebration.” 

Of Wisconsin's April 2 primary, he 
declared: “I expect to win.” Indeed, sev- 
eral factors will help him. It is a neigh- 
boring state, more than one-third Cath- 
olic, traditionally fertile ground for 
progressives (as well as  isolationists) 
Both Wisconsin Senators and two of 
its three Democratic Representatives are 
on the fence and refuse to support the 
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In the midst, a secret weapon. 
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President. Moreover, registered Repub- 
licans can cross over to vote for Mc- 
Carthy in the Democratic column in- 
stead of writing his name in the 
Republican column, as they had to in 
New Hampshire. Said McCarthy’s Wis- 
consin manager, Jay Sykes: “If we can't 
do 12% better than his vote in New 
Hampshire, we'd better quit.” Initially, 
at least, New Hampshire also gave him 
a big boost in fund raising. “After what 
happened here,” McCarthy said, “we'll 
be able to pay our hotel bill, I'm told.” 
Another Dog's Bone. Bobby Ken- 
nedy’s entry had McCarthy supporters 
furious. Growled Actor Newman: “It's 





a shame Kennedy chose to take a free 
ride on McCarthy's back.” Bobby was 
called a “claim jumper” and a “cow- 
bird.” Said a student: “Hawks are bad 
enough. We don't need chickens.” Com- 
mented New Hampshire Attorney Eu- 
gene S. Daniell Jr: “It is something 
like trying to steal another dog’s bone.” 
Pulitzer-prizewinning Historian Barbara 
Tuchman (The Guns of August), whose 
daughter Jessica worked for McCarthy, 
fired off a telegram accusing Bobby of 
“cynicism and opportunism” and voic- 
ing “outrage” at “Kennedy's indecent 
rush to exploit another's efforts.” 

One of the things that prompted Ken- 


TART, TOUGH & TELEGENIC 





nedy’s belated decision to take on John- 
son was the evidence that his “squealers 
and jumpers” were growing up and 
drifting away from him. Since 1964, at 


least 12.6 million Americans have 
reached voting age, and Bobby once laid 
claim to a large percentage of them. 
“Kennedy thinks that American youth 
belongs to him as the bequest of his 
brother,” noted ardently pro-McCarthy 
Columnist Mary MeGrory. “Seeing the 
romance flower between them and Mc- 
Carthy, he moved with the ruthlessness 
of a Victorian father whose daughter 
has fallen in love with a dustman,” 
McCarthy was not about to submit 











UGENE McCarthy's tart, tough campaign style got 

national exposure during a memorable television in- 
terview following Robert Kennedy's announcement. CBS 
Correspondent David Schoumacher conducted the quiz 
in the Green Bay, Wis., studio of WBAY. Excerpts: 

Q. I keep hearing there’s sort of a rumbling intima- 
tion of a deal at some point in the future. Are you 
prepared to deal with Bobby Kennedy? 

A. I’m not really prepared to deal with anybody so 
far as my candidacy is concerned, | committed myself to 
a group of young people and, I thought, a rather idealis- 
tic group of adults in American society; I said I would 
be their candidate, and I intend to run as I committed my- 
self to run, I'll run as hard as I can in every primary 
and stand as firm as I can at the convention, and then, 
if I find that I can't win, I will say to my delegates: 
You're free people, go wherever you want and make the 
best judgment that you can make. 

Q. What if a Kennedy trend becomes apparent before 
then? Would you consider negotiations? 

A. Well, I wouldn't have anything to negotiate with. 
All I have to run on is my commitment, and what I 
thought was my integrity as I committed it to people 
who were prepared to raise this challenge against the 
Johnson Administration at a time when it seemed to me 
a lot of other politicians were afraid to come down into 
the playing field. They were willing to stay up on the 
mountains and light signal fires and bonfires and dance 
in the light of the moon. But none of them came down. 
They weren't even coming in from outside, just throwing 
a message over the fence. 

Q. Senator Kennedy says today that he'll come into 
Wisconsin. 

A. We'll have to wait and see. I could have used help 
in New Hampshire. I kind of listened and waited. But I 
did do all right. I think I can win in Wisconsin without 
help, but I’m certainly not going to turn down help from 
any of my colleagues in the Senate. 

Q. One of the things that he listed in his statement 
was the qualifications that he had that he seemed to feel 
would make him a good President. What do you think 
of his qualifications? 

A. Which of us would make the better President, 
that’s rather conjectural. I don't mean to be arrogant or 
unnecessarily humble, but I make two points. I think 
I'm as well qualified, or better qualified to run for the pres- 
idency now, in this year of 1968, than President John 
Kennedy was qualified in 1960, when he made the bid. 
And I think if you take into account the matter of the 
knowledge one should have of government, and the identi- 
fication with the people of this country, and look at my 
record in both cases, on that broad base I think, even 
after the announcement this morning, that I’m still the 
best potential President in the field. 
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Q. Senator, you're speaking in terms of relativity. Let 
me ask you flatly: do you think that Robert Kennedy 
would make a good President? 

A. I don't say he would not make a good President. 
He /ias had experience in the administration, as he said. 
I'm not sure that that is altogether a compelling argu- 
ment, since at least two members of this Administration, 
who have had most to do with sustaining the policy in 
Viet Nam, were members of the Kennedy Cabinet—the 
Secretary of State and also, until recently, the Secretary 
of Defense. I don't see that association with those two 
members of the Cabinet would particularly prepare one 
to deal well with the problem of Viet Nam. 

Q. Senator, in the morning you had a visitor, Senator 
Ted Kennedy, What did you two talk about? 

A. Well, we didn’t talk about anything very important. 
I don’t think people do at three o'clock in the morning. 
It was kind of a good-will mission—a courtesy call— 
and I appreciated very much the effort that Ted Ken- 
nedy made in coming out. It’s a long flight from Wash- 
ington in the middle of the night, and he flew back 
again the same night—simply to say that what was an- 
nounced this morning was going to be announced. 

Q. Senator, I notice in a column it says that Senator 
Kennedy cares more deeply about the war than you. 

A. In every society it seems that you have to develop 
a kind of an institution for making rash judgments, wheth- 
er it’s the soothsayers or the oracles or the high priests. 
In our society, this seems to have been taken over by 
columnists, I don’t really know how any columnist 
knows how deeply I feel about the war. I think the 
record shows, however, that of the members of the 
Senate, I was the first one really to risk what people 
refer to as a political career, whatever it may have been 
worth, to lay it on the line with reference to the war in 
Viet Nam. 

I was the first one who said you can’t change the pol- 
icy unless you change the man and challenge the person. 
So it seems to me that on the record it would appear 
that I felt either more deeply about it or at least I 
sensed the problem earlier than others did. 

Q. A lot of people have expected you to fold. 

A. Well, I don’t know how many have. I don’t think 
the people who know me very well expected me to fold. 
I expect I'll be discovered as we go along this campaign 
trail, but I have a reasonably good record of standing up 
to some pretty tough tests in my own political career. 
The image that somehow someone picked me up and 
took me out of the academic halls and put me in Con- 
gress and then decided fo run me for the Senate is not 
quite true. [He then detailed the elections he had won 
against long odds.] So on the record, there’s not much 
to indicate that I would be likely to fold, either for want 
of money or for want of courage. 
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meekly. The morning after the elec 
tion. he flew to Washington for a meet- 
ing with Bobby. Aboard the plane, he 
ran into Johnson Loyalist Tom Mc 
Intyre, and unleashed one of the sly 
barbs of which he is a master. “You 
shouldn't be traveling first class this 
morning, Senator,” said McCarthy 

After 20 minutes with Kennedy, Mc- 
Carthy emerged with another sardonic 
quip. “Now,” he said, “at least three 
people in Washington are reconsidering 
their candidacy.” Later, he urged Ken- 
nedy to “leave the primaries to me,” 
hinted that at the convention “some 
kind of settlement” might be arranged 
He also announced plans to enter two 
more primaries—in Indiana and South 
Dakota—in addition to those in Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, Oregon and California. 

Cluttered Track. Before Kennedy 
took the plunge, he sent Brother Ted- 
dy, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
winging out to Wisconsin to inform Mc- 
Carthy. Teddy reached Green Bay's 
Northland Hotel shortly after midnight, 
spent three-quarters of an hour with a 
drowsy, just-awakened McCarthy. Said 
the Minnesotan afterward “It was hard- 
ly worth the trip. It was a courtesy on 
his part and I appreciate the effort, but 
there was no offer of any concession 
from me.” 

Watching Bobby the following day 
on television, a tight-lipped McCarthy 
smiled only when Kennedy lauded his 
“remarkable victory” in New Hamp- 
shire. He stood firm on his own can 
didacy. “There’s room for us both, yes,” 
he said. “But it may clutter up the 
track a bit.” For a while, he added, “I 
had begun to look as though I was the 
front runner, and I’m not sure I liked 
that. Now I am back in the race again, 
looking like a challenger, beset on both 
sides. I think it’s a slight plus.” 


Like Old Times 


Watching the New Hampshire re 
turns in a Manhattan apartment, Rob- 
ert Francis Kennedy remarked more to 
himself than to his companions: “I don't 
want to run against an incumbent Presi- 
dent. What I want is for the Adminis- 
tration to show some signs of changing 
its policy. But there is no sign.” 

At the White House, after Kennedy 
had indicated that he would run, Lyn- 
don Johnson lowered his cheerful fa 
cade. Oscillating in his rocking chair, 
jingling the coins in his pocket, the Pres- 
ident squinted out over the south lawn 
and told a visitor in brooding tones: 
“Bobby Kennedy has been a candidate 
since the first day I sat here.” 

Both were compelling truths. It has 
always been a question of when, not 
whether, the Senator would attempt a 
Kennedy restoration. Until very recent 
ly, it seemed that he would bide his 
time until 1972. The tradition of party 
loyalty, the immense difficulty of un- 
making a President, the risk to the 
unmaker, the fact that he is only 42, 
the knowledge that many Democrats 
who would be happy to support him 
later would oppose him now—all these 
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“FALL GUY” KENNEDY AT LONG ISLAND LUNCHEON 
Pressure from within and without. 


factors militated against a Kennedy 
move in 1968. His strategy all along 
had been to take a position slightly to 
the left of the Administration on virtu- 
ally every issue, to husband his follow- 
ing, to wait his turn. 

Catastrophic Ending. Last year Post- 
master General Lawrence O’Brien, the 
strongest surviving political link be- 
tween the Kennedys and Johnson, re- 
minded Kennedy of what the party had 
done for the clan, of the loyalty that 
Johnson had shown John Kennedy, of 
the fealty Bobby himself could expect 
upon orderly succession. 

Thus on St. Patrick's Day, 1967, 
Kennedy peace-piped: “It’s inevitable 
there should be political differences in a 
democracy, but I have a strong feeling 
that President Johnson has been an out 
standing President, and I look forward 
to campaigning for him in 1968.” Last 
Jan. 30, still refusing at that point to as- 
sist Gene McCarthy's cause, Kennedy 
said: “I have told friends and supporters 
who are urging me to run that I would 
not oppose Lyndon Johnson under any 
foreseeable circumstances.” 

Yet, under pressure from within and 
without, Kennedy's much heralded reas- 
sessment was well under way in Feb- 
ruary. Quite aside from his thrusting 
ambition for the White House and his 
longstanding aversion to Johnson, Ken 
nedy was increasingly despairing of the 
Administration’s Viet Nam policy. And 
he feared that a “catastrophic ending,” 
as he put it last week, was to come 
After the Communists’ Ter offensive, 
he believed a major U.S. military step- 
up to be inevitable. “How can I stay 
out,” he asked a friend, “knowing what 
they are planning to do? I've got to do 
something.” On domestic issues Ken- 
nedy grew ever more convinced that 
Johnson was failing the country. 

In more personal terms, events were 
passing him by. Kennedys are supposed 


to stand for courage: the antiwar pa- 
rade marshaled by a lonely Gene Mc- 
Carthy was trampling that profile. To 
be accused of being both gutless and 
ruthless would be too much. Gradually, 
he came to the chilling conclusion that 
if he did not move now, he would 
grow old in the Senate, for which he 
has little love, or in private life, in 
which he has little experience 

Reassessment Arrow. In the days be- 
fore New Hampshire, he was more than 
half convinced that he would go ahead 
Kennedy's instincts and soundings told 
him of the turbulence in the country, 
the confused condition of the party, 
Johnson's palpable weaknesses. Then 
the vote in New Hampshire, in the 
words of one McCarthy aide, “took the 
bandage off and showed the Democratic 
Party its wounds.” 

Kennedy immediately seized on the 
vote as an end to the idea that any bid 
by himself would be a party-wrecking, 
personal vendetta against Johnson—the 
rationale he had earlier used for stay 
ing out. Now he could say that the 
split was already there and the “dis- 
astrous, divisive policies” of the John- 
son Administration were to blame. Yet 
Kennedy himself, by his constant crit- 
icism, had helped cause division in the 
first place, and was well aware of the 
Democrats’ dissensions long before New 
Hampshire. It was the practical dem- 
onstration that mattered: the results of 
the primary showed as nothing had be- 
fore how vulnerable Johnson is. 

Kennedy had no compunction what- 
ever about trying to shoulder McCar- 
thy aside a mere few hours after the 
votes were in. Yet between Wednesday 
morning, when he loosed his reassess- 
ment arrow at McCarthy's balloon, and 
Thursday night, when he made the ir- 
revocable decision to go ahead, Ken- 


nedy went through some elaborate 
maneuvers, He met privately with 
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McCarthy in Ted Kennedy's office. He 
offered Johnson impossible terms for 
reconciliation (see box). Through an old 
friend, Defense Secretary Clark Clif- 
ford, Kennedy told the White House of 
his final decision to run. On Friday, 
Kennedy took a brief recess, flew to 
Long Island to serve as official fall guy 
at a club luncheon. Kennedy took the 
ribbing, managed to ignore a belly danc- 
er’s gyrations while studying his notes. 
Exhibits A Through J. The next morn- 
ing, looking almost relieved that con- 
templation was at last giving way to 
combat, Kennedy took the podium in 
the old Senate Office Building’s Cau- 
cus Room, where John Kennedy had 
announced eight years before, where 
Eugene McCarthy had lodged his chal- 
lenge four months ago. With him was 
Ethel, becomingly tanned from the ski 
slopes, one small boy attached to each 
hand and seven other children in tow. 


(Douglas Harriman’ Kennedy, 14 
months, stayed home.) Their hair 
brushed to Sunday-school neatness, 


wearing their dress navy blues, mother 
and children were exhibits A through J 
of the Kennedys’ lean physical vitality. 

Later, in a Senate office, states and re- 
gions were being divided, speaking 
schedules laid out, and many a 1960 
staffer put to work. Pierre Salinger, 
looking little different from that cam- 
paign save for a more expansive man- 
ner and more expensive clothes, shuf- 
fled about roaring “Just like old times!” 





OBERT Kennedy last week re- 
layed to Lyndon Johnson a con- 
fidential set of terms whereby, if 
they were accepted by the President, 
the Senator would agree not to seek 
the Democratic nomination. Kenne- 
dy’s message was, in effect, an ul- 
timatum: If Johnson would publicly 
announce that he had decided to re- 
evaluate the U.S. role in Viet Nam, 
Kennedy would stay out of the race. 
The maneuver started the day be- 
fore the New Hampshire vote. It 
occurred in the course of a two- 
hour conversation between the Pres- 
ident and Kennedy Aide Theodore 
Sorensen. Reviewing Kennedy's mis- 
givings about the war, Sorensen al- 
that the White House was 


lowed 
paying too little heed to those who 
had rational alternatives to his pres- 
ent Viet Nam policy. Johnson re- 
plied that he had considered every 
proposal he knew of, and showed 
Sorensen a list of the people he had 


consulted. However, Johnson con- 
cluded, he would be glad to hear 
uny new suggestions. 

Three days later, after Kennedy 
had announced that he was reex 
amining his own inclination to run 
but before he proclaimed his can- 
didacy, he and Sorensen visited De 
fense Secretary Clark Clifford. Ken- 
nedy named his price for political 
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KENNEDY'S SECRET ULTIMATUM 


Mechanics of Rebellion 


In setting out to challenge Lyndon 
Johnson, those not exactly friendly col- 
leagues Gene McCarthy and Bobby 
Kennedy are also challenging history. 
The last time an incumbent President 
was denied renomination was in 1884, 
when James G. Blaine turned the trick 
against Chester Arthur, and went on to 
lose the general election. 

Today’s arithmetic ts also discourag- 
ing. Until New Hampshire gave him 
the courage to dream, McCarthy had 
not seriously contemplated final victo- 
ry; and charging into the primaries and 
convention halls where delegates are to 
be chosen, Kennedy is grimly aware of 
what he is up against. Sundry cam- 
paign captains recalled to active po- 
litical service by Kennedy have had 
phones to ears for days; the feedback 
has been decidedly mixed. Theodore 
Sorensen, poring over the political 
charts, has pointed out the stone walls 
and blind alleys. 

The primaries, which are more valu- 
able for image-building than delegate- 
winning, present a special problem for 
a candidate-come-lately, Kennedy is al- 
ready frozen out of the earlier ones— 
including Massachusetts, which — he 
might have won easily—and his op- 
ronents have a head start in others. 
Partly for this reason and partly be- 
cause of his desire to display “har- 
mony” with Eugene McCarthy, Ken- 


peace. Insisting that Johnson would 
have to declare his decision not mere- 
ly to reevaluate but also to “re- 
direct” the commitment to Viet Nam, 
he suggested that the President 
should then appoint a commission 
for the purpose of proposing a new 
policy. Kennedy's suggested members 
for the group included himself and 
such men as Yale President King- 
man Brewster, former Ambassador 
Edwin ©. Reischauer, former Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense Roswell 
Gilpatric, Generals Lauris Norstad 
and Matthew Ridgway. 

Clifford carried the proposition to 
Johnson, who immediately objected 
that 1) it was the kind of political 
deal that no President could or 
should enter into; 2) it would say, in 
effect, that he had been wrong, and 
Hanoi would thus receive an immea 
surable lift; 3) the President would 
be surrendering his responsibilities 
to a committee; 4) the names Kenne- 
dy proposed constituted a “stacked 
deck”; and 5) in any event, he had al- 
ready heard the views of some of 
those on Kennedy's list. 

Within hours after putting the deal 
to Clifford, Kennedy had the Presi- 
dent’s answer—a refusal. After that, 
the only thing left for Kennedy to do 
was decide the time, place and word- 
ing of his announcement. 





nedy arrived at a curious strategy. He 
will support McCarthy in Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, but 
run against him in Nebraska, Oregon, 
California and perhaps elsewhere. Pros- 
pects in the more significant races: 

WISCONSIN, April 2. McCarthy, shar- 
ing the ballot only with Johnson, has a 
good chance of scoring a decisive vic- 
tory and may get important aid from 
antiwar Republicans, who have the le- 
gal right to cross over on primary day. 
Even Lyndon Johnson’s campaign di- 
rector describes it as “fertile ground” 
tor McCarthy. So far, the President 
has shown no disposition to climb down 
from his above-the-battle aloofness. His 
supporters plan a heavy, if belated, ad- 
vertising campaign. Most of the state's 
leading Democratic officeholders are 
studiously neutral in public and hostile 
to Johnson in private. 

INDIANA, May 7. McCarthy added 
the Hoosier State to his primary list 
last week, along with South Dakota. 
This move denied Kennedy the oppor- 
tunity to take on Johnson alone. Mc- 
Carthy has had an organization work- 
ing on his campaign since December. 
Johnson forces, as elsewhere, are dis- 
organized, and last week had still not 
decided on a stand-in to lead the Pres- 
ident’s faction. Kennedy said he was 
undecided whether to enter, The out- 
look is uncertain, 

NEBRASKA, May 14. Here Johnson 
may gain his first unsullied victory of 
the year in a directly contested race. The 
state is markedly hawkish, the Dem- 
ocratic regulars seemingly loyal. Last 
week former Governor Frank Morrison 
took over leadership of the Johnson 
campaign organization. The anti-Johnson 
sentiment seems too slight to support 
one challenger, let alone two. 

OREGON, May 28. This is ideal un- 
derdog country. Oregonians tend to vote 
men, not party, and antiwar feeling 
runs high. However, Senator Wayne 
Morse warned Kennedy last week—be- 
fore his announcement—that a_three- 
way race would so divide the Adminis- 
tration’s opponents that the President 
would “undoubtedly” collect the state's 
35 delegate votes. 

CALIFORNIA, June 4, The 174-vote 
package, to be given away on a winner- 
take-all basis, is the biggest prize of the 
primary season. The beneficiary, howev- 
er, is difficult to predict. “There are,” 
says Pierre Salinger, “too many Demo- 
cratic parties in California.” Among the 
factions within factions, there is no vi- 
able Johnson organization. After pro- 
tracted, ludicrous bickering—to the 
point where two Ronald Reagan sup- 
porters were contending for places on 
the Johnson slate—a roster of presiden- 
tial supporters was finally formed. Mc- 
Carthy, as elsewhere, enjoys support 
from many old Stevensonians and New 
Lefters, but Kennedy may attract some 
of them. Bobby's loudest backer is As- 
sembly Speaker Jesse Unruh. Facing 
just one opponent, an absentee Johnson 
would doubtless be in serious trouble. 
But, as in Oregon, he stands a good 
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chance of winning if both Kennedy and 
McCarthy remain in the contest 
Untoppled. While the primaries dom- 
inate the headlines, the real job of del 
egate-scrounging goes on in the 36 non 
primary These and the 
four territories Command a heavy ma- 
jority of the delegate votes that will be 
cast at Chicago—1!,568 out of 2,622 
And of the 15 primaries (14 states and 
the District of Columbia), several are 
not subject to direct challenge. In Ohio, 
for instance, Senator Stephen Young 
seems to have the 115-vote delegation 


states States 


behind him as a favorite son. Young 
has been planning—at least so far—to 
release these votes to Johnson before 
the convention's first ballot 


Kennedy's chances rest on prying out 
enough votes, mainly from the non-pri 
mary states, to come tnto the conven- 
tion with at least a respectable bloc. If 
his strength, together with McCarthy's 
and that of a few favorite sons, is large 
enough to preclude a first-ballot victo- 
ry for Johnson, Kennedy might then 
just possibly knit together a subsequent 
majority vote 

So far, Kennedy has hardly been top- 
pled by a rush of supporters, Wire- 
service surveys of state party chairmen 
found most of them still loyal to John- 
son. Only three, in New York, Oregon 
and Tennessee, were willing to come 
out publicly for Kennedy. The initial re- 
action among congressional Democrats, 
even those sympathetic to Kennedy per 
sonally and on the major issues, was 
one of alarm rather than support. “He'll 
ruin the party!" was the reflex com 
ment of several Capitol Hill Democrats. 
Most congressional Democrats and par- 
ty officials in the states know that they 
face a tough campaign already and that 
a fight at the top can only make their 
own problems more serious 

False Guides. They know that 
a President’s vengeance can be swift 
and terrible if the challenger fails. Thus 


also 


it is natural to hesitate, to see how 
many other soldiers Kennedy can re- 
cruit, to test the feelings of constit 


uents, watch the trend of opinion polls 
and the next couple of primaries. In 
the nation’s volatile mood, opinion sam 
plings may prove to be false guides 
rhe President's popularity has been gy 
rating, and so has Bobby Kennedy’s. 
The last Gallup poll report, made be- 
fore New Hampshire, had Johnson and 
Kennedy deadlocked at 41% each 
among all adults, with Johnson ahead 
by one point among Democrats. The fig- 
ures represented gains by Kennedy since 
January, when Johnson led by ten points 
among all voters, but last fall Kennedy 
was farther ahead, 51% v. 39%. For 
Democratic leaders trying to decide 
which side of the fence to fall on, the 
process may take weeks or even months 

Some have already made up their 
minds. Chicago Mayor Richard Daley, 
ezar of Illinois, pledged to hold his 
state's 118 delegate votes for Johnson— 
“if he is a candidate for reelection.” 
New Jersey Governor Richard Hughes 
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also took a Johnson loyalty oath—in 
the name of Kennedy, “It would be 
too bad,” he said, “to see all the things 
accomplished by John F. Kennedy torn 
down and reversed.” 

The President himself has been play- 
ing the statesman in regard to election 
year, “I'll that bridge when | 
come to it,” he says when asked about 
his plans, and he seems not to notice 
that the span is swaying in the storm 


cross 


His attitude, says one analyst, has 
seemed to be “Shhh, there’s no elec- 
tion. Let’s not talk about it.” Now the 


President is rethinking his strategy. At 
the weekend, his conclusions were se- 
cret. For the record, White House Press 
Secretary George Christian said that 
primaries were not among the Pres- 
ident’s “top priorities.” 


bly have condemned 
litical penumbra. 

Before the primary, Rocky had al- 
lowed: “I would guess I'll get about 
10% of the vote, but I think Nixon 
can win easily—and he deserves it. He's 
worked hard.” Many G.O.P. leaders, in- 
cluding Rockefeller’s partisans, believe 
Nixon won so easily that he is inexor- 
ably moving toward the August Re- 
publican nomination. Assured of com 
parable—and virtually uncontested— 
triumphs in Wisconsin on April 2 and 
Nebraska on May 14, he already com- 
mands much negotiable loyalty from a 
powerful array of party workers 
throughout the nation 

Curious Silence. Meanwhile Nelson 
Rockefeller moved ever closer to entry 
in the Oregon primary, which he now 


him to the po- 





PAT & DICK IN MANCHESTER 
So who needs a recount? 


REPUBLICANS 


Nixon’s New Image, 
Rocky’s New Clothes 


Jostling through the  victory-night 
crowd at his Manhattan campaign head- 
quarters, Richard Nixon savored an un- 
familiar sensation. For the first time in 
years, he felt like a winner again, “We 
won't need a recount,” he chuckled to 
the crowd. “This is a beginning, a very 
smashing victory.” 

Nixon's beginning was an impressive 
performance in the New Hampshire pri- 
mary where, with a heavy turnout of 
104,000 G.O.P. voters, he gained 78% 
of the total votes following a campaign 
masterfully geared to exhibit the for- 
mer Vice President as the nation’s 
youngest elder statesman. New York’s 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller, whose 
cause was belatedly promoted by a hap 
hazard write-in campaign after the 
abrupt exit of Michigan Governor 
George Romney, won only 11% of the 
vote, an unspectacular showing that 
some Republicans thought might possi 





has to win just to stay in the race with 
Nixon. Last week 33 top Republicans 
gathered in his Fifth Avenue duplex to 
advise him on strategy. The council tn 
cluded) Maryland's Governor Spiro 
Agnew, Rhode Island's Governor John 
Chafee, New York's Mayor John Lind- 
say and, improbably enough, Barry 
Goldwater’s 1964 running mate, for- 
mer Representative William E. Miller 
All but four of the 33 counseled Rocky 
to declare his candidacy and begin an 
all-out campaign in Oregon, where he 
won four years ago 

Over the weekend, a platoon of 
Rockefeller volunteers from Oregon 
traveled to Manhattan bearing a pe 
tition of 35,000 signatures urging his 
candidacy Even George Hinman, 
Rockefeller’s principal adviser, who pre- 
viously had cautioned the Governor to 
avoid all primaries lest he capsize his 
cause and split the party, admitted that 
he must now campaign hard in Or- 
egon. Curiously silent on the issue, how- 


ever, was Michigan's erstwhile presi 
dential candidate, George Romney, who 
19 


FULBRIGHT & RUSK 
Locked horns. 


surprisingly declined to endorse Rocke- 
feller after his own withdrawal. Last 
week at a Lansing, Mich., press confer- 
ence, he again stood mute. Would 
George back Nelson if he were to an 
nounce formally? “No,” said Romney. 

If he is discouraged by the profes- 
sionals’ skepticism, Rockefeller could 
at least take comfort from the latest 
Harris Poll comparing him with Nixon 
in a race against Johnson and Ala- 
bama’s George Wallace. In a Nixon- 


Johnson-Wallace race, Harris showed 
Nixon 39%, Johnson 39%, Wallace 
12%. Substituting Rockefeller for Nix- 


on, the result was Rockefeller 41%, 
Johnson 34%, Wallace 14%. As if he 
had already seen the poll, Rocky went 
out last week to buy a rackful of new 
suits—the first he has bought since the 
1964 campaign. 


CONGRESS 
Standoff 


For two years Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk had adamantly refused to 
submit to a public third degree by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
over Viet Nam. Last week he agreed 
to appear, ostensibly to testify on for- 
eign aid. 

The expectations were electric, and 
in some respects, the duel between the 
Secrs.ry and Committee Chairman 
William Fulbright was dramatic enough 
But the outcome was a curiously flat 
standoff. 

Cold Clichés. At the end of the first 
day, prepackaged rhetoric gave way to 
poignance as Rhode Island's Senator 
Claiborne Pell asked if it “might be con- 
ceivable” that many U.S. allies are cor- 
rect in their doubts about U.S. strat- 
egy. “Well,” Rusk replied, “these are 
questions that one approaches on one’s 
knees. One cannot be eternally dogmat- 
ic about them.” 

Yet neither side wore holes in its trou- 
sers. Neither Rusk nor his adversaries, 
who now dominate the 19-man com- 
mittee, had new ideas to offer. The 
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handful of members who still support 
the Administration could do little more 
than deal in clichés—including the 
threat of “monolithic” Communism— 
as cold as the marble that lines the 
hearing chamber, 

"A to Z." Nothing troubled the Ful- 
bright faction more than the prospect 
that the Administration might order a 
major increase in U.S. troop strength 
in Viet Nam without any consultations 
with Congress. “Do I understand you 
to be saying,” Fulbright asked, “that 
you have no intention to consult with 
this committee and Congress, that you 
are going to do as you please?” Rusk 
said that the Administration would con 
sult with “appropriate” members of 
Congress about any important decisions 
concerning the war. 

Historically, Rusk was not obliged to 
make even that concession. U.S, Pres- 
idents have frequently ignored congres 
sional advice when it seemed necessary 
or convenient to do so. Lincoln ran the 
Civil War far more highhandedly than 
Lyndon Johnson has ever operated in 
Viet Nam, and Franklin Roosevelt in ef- 
fect launched lend-lease, virtually com- 
mitting the U.S. to active involvement 
in World War II, three years before ask- 
ing Congress to vote on it. 

A cool, controlled advocate during 
more than ten hours of grilling, Rusk as- 
sured the committee that an “A to Z” 
review of the war was going on within 
the Administration. That hardly as- 
suaged the committee's fears of a build- 
up of as many as 200,000 additional 
men. By week’s end, word leaked out 
that the Administration—perhaps as a 
partial reaction to the hearing—had 
ruled out a massive troop increase. One 
spokesman said that the prospect 1s 
more likely to be a moderate buildup 
in the coming months. 

Confrontation in Vienna. Aside from 
demonstrating just how far disaffection 
in the Senate has spread, the session 
did serve another purpose. It laid out, 
occasionally with eloquence, the basic 
positions of the Administration and its 





less extreme critics. Rusk recalled the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev confrontation in 
Vienna: “In effect, Chairman Khru 
shchev said to this young President of 
ours, ‘Take your troops out of Berlin 
or there will be war.’ It was necessary 
for this young President to say, “Then 
Mr. Chairman, there will be war.” 
Had the Russian leader believed that 
Kennedy lacked support at home, Rusk 
said, he might actually have applied 
the amount of critical pressure that 
could have resulted in war. 

Said Fulbright: “The war is described 
as an exemplary war, a war which will 
prove to the Communists once and for 
all that so-called ‘wars of national lib- 
eration’ cannot succeed. In fact, we are 
not proving that. What are we proving 
except that, even with an army of half 
a million men and expenditures ap- 
proaching $30 billion a year, we can- 
not win a civil war for a regime which 
is incapable of inspiring the patriotism 
of its own people?” 


Verbiage of Virtue 

Invoking Luke, Plato, Cicero and oth- 
er chroniclers of virtue, the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct last week proposed “additions to 
the standing rules of the Senate.” They 
amounted, in fact, to a bulky code of 
ethics intended to spare the Senate fu- 
ture embarrassments of the kind that 
have plagued it in the past, most no- 
toriously those occasioned by the trans- 
gressions of Tom Dodd Bobby 
Baker. 

Despite the report's lofty assertion 
that “a Senator is extended an ex- 
traordinary measure of trust and confi- 
dence not given to ordinary members 
of society,” its very existence testifies 
that Senators can be, and have been, 
molded from crumbly clay. A product 


and 
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ETHICS CHAIRMAN STENNIS 
Plato to Cicero to Tom. 
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of more than two years of intermittent 
work (interrupted by necessity of in- 
vestigating unsavory charges against 
Dodd and Missouri Democrat Edward 
V. Long), the Senate code, drawn up 
under the auspices of Mississippi's John 
Stennis, had at least one easily dis 
cernible merit: it was much more sin- 
ewy than a bare-bones code dropped 
almost casually into the House of Rep- 
resentatives’ hopper a day earlier. 

"Dodd Amendment.'' The Senate 
code requires that members report offi- 
cial, quasi-official, political and quasi 
political funds raised at testimonial din- 
ners and other such occasions (the 
“Dodd amendment”). For the first time, 
the murky area where campaign funds, 
office and personal expenses meld would 
be clearly defined and strictly regulat- 
ed. But general disclosure of every Sen 
ator’s financial holdings (which would, 
insisted Minority Leader Everett Dirk- 
sen, make Senators “second-class cit- 
izens”) was not suggested. The code 
does propose that Senators file copies 
of their income tax returns with the 
committee—though in fact the com- 
mittee already has authority to demand 
tax returns of any Senator, It sanctions 
acceptance by Senators of contributions 
to run their campaigns and to “defray 
the reasonable costs” of their offices, 
provided that any individual contribu- 
tion of $50 or more becomes publicly 
disclosed. 

In One major respect, the Senate code 
is firm: it precludes use of campaign 
funds for personal expenses, a la Dodd. 
It also requires Senators and Senate 
employees to list outside interests, prop- 
erty holdings, debts, gifts, etc. But these 
lists would be filed in sealed envelopes 
with the U.S. comptroller general, to 
be made public only by a majority 
vote of the six-man Committee on Stan 
dards and Conduct after charges of 
improper conduct had been brought and 
public hearings held 

Caesar's Wife. The House code, on 
the other hand, was devoted more to ex- 
tolling virtue than to ensuring it. An 
outgrowth of general indignation gen 
erated by ousted Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell's propensity for public 
sin, it Suggests that House members con 
duct themselves “in a manner which 
shall reflect creditably” on the House, 
and that a Representative accept no 
compensation for using his influence im- 
properly. It called for a review of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, under 
which no one has been convicted since 
its passage in 1925, It also asked mem- 
bers to list firms in which they own a 
substantial interest ($5,000 or more) or 
which produce an income to them of 
$1,000 or more per year. 

Of the two codes, the Senate's obvi- 
ously is the more likely to have some 
effect on the future behavior of Amer 
ica’s lawmakers. As Committee Chair- 
man John Stennis explained, it is a 
step toward removing the Senate, “like 
Caesar's wife,” from even the suspicion 
of impropriety. But it is far from the 
final step 
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JOHNSON & MEDAL OF HONOR WINNERS 
God willing, we shall never retreat. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


From Duty, with Strength 

Like a muse-spurned poet thumbing 
through the rhyming dictionary, Lyn- 
don Johnson diligently seeks out the 
sayings of his embattled predecessors 
Last month his favorite prophet was 
Abraham Lincoln. This month's oracle 
is his lifelong idol and sometime men- 
tor, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, In his 
commentaries on the Viet Nam war 
last week, L.B.J. invoked F.D.R. to ral- 
ly support for the cause. 

With the ability, wealth, imagination 
and governmental resources to meet 
its pressing problems, said the Pres- 
ident at the swearing-in ceremony for 
CAB Head John Crooker, the U.S 
has nothing to fear but fear itself: “I 
sometimes think we have the power 
to deal with any foe anywhere except 
within our own boundaries. A’ great 
deal of our weaknesses are caused by 
pitting our strength against each other 
and chewing on ourselves.” 

No Sabers. At a Medal of Honor cer- 
emony for Marine Corps Major Robert 
J. Modrzejewski and 2nd Lieut. John J 
McGinty III,* Johnson recalled Roo 
sevelt’s reminder five months after Pearl 
Harbor: “We have had no _ illusions 
about the fact that this is a tough job- 
and a long one.” He added: “Responsi- 
bility never comes easy. Neither does 
freedom come free.” As for the “open,” 
“undisguised” North Vietnamese aggres 
sion, said Johnson, reverting to Abe, 
“the early pretense of attempting to 
fool some of the people some of the 
time had the cloak pulled from around 
it and even they have abandoned it, as 
have their spokesmen. Let us have no il 
lusions, either.” 

Later, at a Veterans of Foreign Wars 


The 29th and 30th of the Viet Nam war 
16 of them posthumous 


dinner, he declared: “We rattle no sa- 
bers. We seek to intimidate no man 
But neither shall we be intimidated 
And from American responsibilities— 
God willing—we shall never retreat 
Duty always travels with strength.” 


DEFENSE 


Tests & Testimony 

Six strange-looking aircraft will 
wheel over Takhli Air Force Base in 
Thailand early this week, cock their 
delta-shaped wings forward like alight- 
ing cagles, then touch down with needle- 
nosed insouciance among the warplanes 
that almost daily raid North Viet Nam 
They are the first combat-bound mod 
els of the controversial F-111 swing 
wing fighter-bomber (originally, the 
TFX), contracted for six years ago un- 
der Robert McNamara to serve both 
the Air Force and the Navy. Takhli’s 
new planes will be F-111As, the Air 
Force model, which will be tested in 
bombing runs over North Viet Nam 

Meanwhile, the Navy brass is more 
than ever dissatisfied with its own ver 
sion, the F-111B. Testifying before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee re- 
cently, Admirals Thomas Moorer, chiet 
of naval operations, and Thomas Con 
nolly, his deputy for air, maintained 
that the plane is still too heavy and 
thus ineffective for carrier duty. Con 
nolly blurted: “There isn’t enough 
power in all Christendom to make that 
airplane what we want!" That jolted 
Navy Secretary Paul Ignatius, who pres- 
ently seems to prefer the F-111B over 
any “paper airplane” his admirals might 
want to add to the naval aviary. Ig- 
natius produced a secret study written 
by Connolly only last year, which 
praised the F-111B power plant to the 
skies. That set the admirals aground 
for a while—but left the future of the 
F-111B up in the air 
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WINNER GRIFFIN & WIFE 
Making ugly rantings prophetic. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Closer to Home 

“I want to go to Washington to fight 
for more jobs, better schools, more fed- 
eral money for all our people,” pledged 
Charles Evers, as he stumped his Mis- 
sissippi district seeking its congressional 
seat. Carrying his fight to the people 
via TV, the brother of murdered Med- 
gar Evers insisted: “I want to represent 
all the people of Mississippi.” But the 
face on the tube was black, and in deep- 
est Dixie, Evers was defeating himself. 
The votes came flooding in last week 
to a patently predictable end. 

The winner, a protégé of John Bell 
Williams, who switched his Washington 
seat for the Governor’s mansion, was 
conservative Charles Griffin, 41, and 
he carefully avoided the race issue. 
Avoiding the campaign as well, Griffin 
stayed home with a case of diplomatic 
flu while Evers’ forces staged a get-out- 
the-vote campaign that resulted in a 
record turnout for a special election. 
Evers picked up 10,000 votes from his 
ticket-topping pace total in the primary. 
But Griffin got the rest and swamped 
Evers 87,761 to 43,083. 

Forging the Bloc. At his Masonic 
Temple rally on Jackson’s Lynch Street, 
Evers adan.aatly espoused the brighter 
side, declaring himself ready for an- 
other round. Although last week’s vic- 
tory allows Griffin to serve the remain- 
der of Williams’ term, he must face the 
regular Democratic primary contest in 
June. If Evers is a candidate again, he 
once more has a chance to overcome a 
splintered white ticket. Or he may avoid 
the Democratic primary by qualifying 
himself as an independent and go into 
a three-man November general election 
against the Democratic winner and a 
traditionally feckless Republican. At 
week’s end Evers supporters were plan- 
ning a drive to register 25,000 more 
Negro voters, which would give them a 
total of 98,000 as against 125,000 reg- 
istered whites. 

Already Evers has forged the feud- 
ing civil rights factions into the largest 
single bloc of votes in the district. At 
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worst, he has made prophetic the ugly 
rantings of Theodore Bilbo, who had 
warned that some day “niggers would 
be trying to go to Congress.” Griffin 
himself admitted that in time Missis- 
sippi may elect a Negro Congressman. 
“We can't lose,” said Evers. “Every 
time We run we get closer to home.” 

It took a jury only two hours last 
week to convict Ku Klux Klanner Ce- 
cil Sessum in the fire-bombing death 
two years ago of Storekeeper Vernon 
Dahmer in Hattiesburg, the first time 
an all-white state jury had convicted a 
Mississippi white man in the death of 
a Negro civil rights worker. 

Moreover, Sessum’s automatic sen- 
tence of life imprisonment was the 
sternest punishment Mississippi has yet 
handed out in a racial murder case. 


OREGON 
Politics & Penology 


Sprawled on the outskirts of Salem, 
the state capital, Oregon’s 102-year-old 
penitentiary has long been a favorite tar- 
get of downtown politicians. During the 
early 1950s, after repeated turmoil and 
unrest at the prison, some sarcastically 
suggested putting up a sign on a near- 
by road: “Drive carefully. Prisoners es- 
caping here.” Lately the prison has 
again been beset by problems, includ- 
ing several inmate suicides, harsh pu- 
nitive practices and trafficking in mar- 
ijuana. Fortnight ago, the speaker of 
the state house of representatives, F. F. 
(“Monty”) Montgomery, loudly de- 
manded an investigation. Embarrassed 
by such clangor from a fellow Re- 
publican, Governor Tom McCall 
warned him that any undue public out- 
cry might stir the 1,200 convicts to do 
some protesting of their own. 

His warning came too late. Next day, 
700 inmates went on a savage ram- 
page. They quickly captured the five 
major cellblocks, set fires in all of them, 
and threatened to execute four guards 
they held as hostages—one every 20 
minutes. Before TV cameras and _ re- 
porters, Oregon’s chief corrections of- 
ficer, George W. Randall, a cigar- 
chomping prison reformer from North 
Carolina, dickered through the night 
with six convict leaders, forswore any 
physical reprisals against the rioters and 
acceded to many of their demands, most 
of which were no more unreasonable 
than the right to daily showers. Four 
days later, the rioters were back in the 
remaining undestroyed cells. The toll: 
more than a dozen inmates injured and 
damage of up to $2.5 million. 

The rioting also wrecked the fagade 
of unity among Oregon's top Repub- 
licans. Montgomery raised the prison 
issue in his effort to win the nom- 
ination for secretary of state over the 
incumbent in Oregon’s May 28 pri- 
mary. McCall had helped bring the 
problem on himself by not acting soon- 
er to replace ailing Warden Clarence 
T. Gladden, 73, whose dismissal was 
One of the rioters’ Key goals. 





VIRGINIA 
The New Old Dominion 


The birds still warble sweet in the 
springtime, and the Byrds still control 
the roosts of power in Virginia: a U.S. 
Senate seat and the Statehouse. But or- 
nithological and oligarchical  verities 
apart, little else of the old order is im- 
mune from the spirit of regeneration 
that has engulfed the state. 

Before packing to go home, the gen- 
eral assembly demolished a passel of 
passé prohibitions: Virginia’s ancient 
predilection for pay-as-you-go budget- 
ary procedures; the inviolability of the 
state constitution; a ban on sales of li- 
quor by the drink; an end to billing poll- 
tax payments; an end to racial segrega- 
tion in jails and prisons. Has the Old 
Dominion gone liberal? Decidedly not, 
insists the chief architect of change, 
Byrd-Democrat Mills Godwin, 53, Gov- 
ernor since 1966. “It’s realism.” 

Suburban Outflow. By whatever 
name, what is happening in Virginia is 
enough to unstatus the quo from Acco- 
mac to Yorktown. Not only did the 
assembly approve a record two-year 
budget of $3.13 billion, up 27.5% from 
1966-68; it also gave Godwin authority 
to borrow $81 million of it. If voters ap- 
prove in a November referendum, Vir- 
ginia for the first time this century will 
float a general obligation-bond issue, a 
routine fiscal expedient long employed 
by all but a scattering of states. 

No more given to prodigality than 
his mentor, Senator Harry Byrd (who 
died in 1966), Godwin is considerably 
more willing to concede that change 1s 
inexorable. When he took office, Vir- 
ginia’s financially starved educational 
system ranked 38th nationally in dol- 
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SALEM PRISON DURING RIOT 
No more unreasonable than daily showers. 
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GODWIN & PORTRAIT OF PATRICK HENRY 
The old-line Byrdmen went along. 


lars spent per pupil, not to mention the 
illiteracy rate and median school years 
completed. It ranked dead last among 
ten Southern states in school expen- 
ditures as a percentage of personal in- 
come. Yet, thanks largely to the sub- 
urban outflow of well-to-do Washingto- 
nians, Virginia’s voters today are the 
wealthiest citizens in the entire South 

Credit Credo. First, Godwin, who 
played a major role in Virginia's “mas- 
sive resistance” to school integration in 
1959-60, rammed through a state sales 
tax, boosted public school spending by 
35% but resisted the big step: borrow- 
ing. This year Godwin took that step 
“We cannot refuse to do what has to 
be done,” he insisted. “Most of us would 
still be living with our in-laws and driv- 
ing a horse and buggy if it were not 
for that great institution known as 
American credit.” Though they gulped, 
most old-line Byrdmen went along. The 
assembly (in which sat a symbol of 
change—the first Negro member since 
1891) also approved Godwin’s plea for 
a commission to revise the state’s re- 
vered but outmoded constitution. 

Inevitably, departure from sacred tra- 
dition has stirred a mild storm of pro- 
test. In its eye, Godwin rejects the tra- 
ditional opprobrium that he is a liberal 
and a spendthrift to boot. “While I 
hold this office, Virginia will borrow 
money only to meet critical needs,” he 
pledges. Actually, Godwin's successor 
(he cannot succeed himself) will prob- 
ably have to raise taxes again in 1970 
because Virginia, despite its efforts, is 
barely keeping pace. “There are only 
two real dangers to Virginia in this sec- 
ond half of the 20th century,” says 
Godwin. “One is that we will cling too 
long to the old. The other is that we 
will reach too quickly for the untried 
simply because it is new." 
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CALIFORNIA 


César’s War 


As leader and prophet of “la Huel 
ga,” the California grape pickers’ 35- 
month-old strike in the verdant San 
Joaquin Valley, César Chavez, 41, has 
combined hard-knuckled organizing tac- 
tics with a brand of mysticism pecu 
liarly his own. A Mexican-American 
who from boyhood worked in the vine- 
yards himself, Chavez patched together 
his tatterdemalion National Farm Work 
ers Association in 1965, organized 
scores of picket lines, boycotts, church 
meetings, marches and sing-ins to lift 
his people out of peonage 

The movement—"la Causa’ to its 
members—has been unexpectedly suc 
cessful in its attack on the grapes-of- 
wrath misery to which pickers, mostly 
migrant workers, have been subjected 
for generations. Thus far, nine of the 
valley's largest growers—most notably, 
Schenley Industries, Di Giorgio Corp., 
the Gallo Winery and Christian Broth- 
ers—have signed contracts with the 
N.F.W.A., elevating a laborer’s average 
pay from $1.10 an hour to a minimum 
of $1.75. Other benefits such as medi- 
cal care have also been won, along 
with more habitable work camps for 
the men and women who once lived in 
tar-paper shacks, battered buses, over- 
aged trucks, in haystacks or under 
bridges. 

Squeezing & Bleeding. But the con- 
dition of the Auelguistas remains de- 
pressed and depressing. The union 
claims 17,000 members across the na- 
tion. In California, Chavez’ forces last 
August struck the Guimarra Vineyards 
Corp., which farms 12,000 acres near 
Delano 

The campaign is undoubtedly squeez- 


ing the grower, but it is also bleeding 
the union, which needs some $50,000 a 
month to house and feed the strikers 
and cover other expenses. The A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. is pouring $10,000 a month into 
Delano while Walter Reuther, a friend 
of Chavez, is contributing $7,500 from 
United Auto Workers union coffers. Of 
course, the workers need far more than 
that, not only in terms of money but 
moderation as well. 

"Viva All of You!" After three years 
of bitterness between pickers and grow- 
ers, the danger in Delano now is that 
the strikers will resort to violence. Yet 
Chavez, the militant labor leader, is a 
devout Roman Catholic who believes 
perfervidly in pacific means to his ends 
Last month, “to recall farm workers to 
the nonviolent roots of their move 
ment,” Chavez began a 25-day fast, 
living only on water and Eucharistic 
wafers in a scruffy Delano gasoline sta- 
tion owned by the N.F.W.A 

Overnight, a small tent city of sym- 
pathizers sprouted around the gas sta- 
tion, which became a sort of shrine. A 
Franciscan priest celebrated Mass there 
each evening until last week, when Cha- 
vez, more than 30 lbs. lighter—he went 
without food for four days longer than 
Gandhi during his 1924 hunger strike— 
ended his fast 

More than 6,000 farm workers gath- 
ered in Delano’s Community Park for 
a Mass and bread-breaking ceremony 
Unable to walk without aid, Chavez 
took Communion beside Bobby Ken- 
nedy, who later climbed onto a flatbed 
truck to address the crowd in a Cod- 
town Castilian so tortured that he asked 
Chavez: “Am I ruining the language?” 
Finally, Kennedy settled for giving a 
simple cheer: “Viva la Causa! Viva Cé- 
sar Chavez! Viva All of You!” 


WOWARD BINGHAM 





CHAVEZ AFTER FAST 
Perfervid means to a pacific end. 
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THE 


WORLD 





EURCPE 


Speculative Stampede 

Quietly and secretly, technicians 
Fort Knox, Ky loaded an estimated 
$450 million worth of gold ingots onto 


1 


a heavily armed convoy. The conv 
proceeded to a nearby U.S. Au For 


where the gold was loaded aboar 





a transport plane and flown to Britain 
There. it was sent to the Bank of Eng 
i, to be transported by Swissair anc 











Brit 


coff 


European Airways fh 
of Swiss banks. The influx of 


gold became so bulging, in fact, that 





one Swiss bank had to reintorce the 
walls of its vault to contain it. It was 
all part of the largest gold rush in his 
tory, a frenetic, speculative stampede 
that last week threatened the Western 
world with its greatest financial crisis 
since the Depression 

Socks & Mattresses. Telephone and 
telex lines to London, the world’s larg 
est gold market, were swamped as buy 
ers throughout Europe demanded gold 
gold and more gold. More than 200 
tons, or $220 million worth, changed 
hands on the London gold market in 
one day to establish a new single-day 
trading record Where gold could be 


scenes erupted and 





soared. Ten times the usual 





buyers jammed the gold pit 





in the ce of the Paris Bourse, and 
fist fights broke out as the price on one 
dav rose to $44.36 an ounce v, the off 
cial price of $35. In Hong Kong, fran 
tic trading drove the price up to $40.71 
and around the world investors and 


banks bought gold certificates and gold 


DISORDER AT PARIS GOLD MARKET 
Sorrow mixed with greed. 
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Many refused to accept the U.S 
in payment 

In dozens of nations, from Austria 
Ireland, ot 





and Italy to Sweden a 





dinary citizens rushed out to buy gold 
coins to stuff socks and mattresses 
cleaning out numismatic stocks virtual 
> 


In London, a $20 U.S 


gold piece sold for $56. a £1 British 








r $10.20. In Geneva, the 





up at tellers’ windows to 
convert their savings to gold bars. There 

as even a run in Hong Kong on gold 
jewelry All told 


ind $25 billion in gold may have 


between $1 billion 


changed hands within ten days in Lon 
don—as much as 10 of the total 
gold in the seven-nation Gold Pool, 
whose bullion reserves are the cushion 
for the $35 international price of gold 
No estin 


other trading in gold around the world 





the 





te was possible of a 


except that it was colossal 

Lost World? The rush was on be 
cause speculators—some = avaricious, 
some panicky, some merely prudent 
had become convinced that the U.S 


and its partners could not much longer 








maintain the $35 price. With a balance 
f payments deficit of $3.6 billion last 

year and a war in Viet Nam that ts cost 
1g son $30 billion annually, the U.S 

has seen its gold reserves shrink by 
50 from a postwar peak of $24.6 bil 
Now, believed the speculators, the 


U.S. was nearing the end of its gold 
tether. If the U.S. could no longer sell 
gold to all takers at $35 an ounce and 
price were allowed to rise to meet 
the demand, t 


he 





e speculators stood to 
make a handsome profit, just as they 
had in the devs 


Sterling last N« 





uation of the pound 
iber. Having tasted 





en 
blood then, many scented another kill 

and, in their wild buying, ripped and 
clawed at the remaining gold stocks in 
the Gold Pool 

Who were the speculators? The iden 
tity of most was veiled in the secrecy 
of Swiss bankers’ files, but they were sit 
uated throughout the world. Perhaps as 
much as 40% of Swiss bank purchases 
were destined for safekeeping in the cof 
fers of Middle Eastern sheiks and oil 
potentates. Latin American business 
men, affluent overseas Chinese, Asian 
generals—all claimed a piece of the ac 
tion. The central banks of many small 
er nations with precarious national re 
serve margins, including some Com- 
munist Eastern European countries 
undoubtedly joined in to protect them 
selves. More in sorrow than tn greed 
European corporations moved 
buying to hedge their foreign-currency 
holdings. So did some wealthy Amer 





icans with numbered Swiss accounts, 
although it is illegal for U.S. citizens 
to own gold bullion 

For the men who understood the sit- 
uation best, the spectacle was appall- 
ine. “The world is lost,” said London 
Economist John Vaizey. “A rise in the 



























225 tons —— —— 
$252,000,000 
$35 per oz 


Estimated tons of gold sold 
on the London market 


3-5 tons — normal trading 
per day 
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TIME Chort by J. Donovan 





price of gold is inevitable now. It’s 
like a grand opera of which the over- 
ture is over, and we're in the first act 
of a world depression.” A usually un 
emotional Swiss banker warned that 
“in participating in gold speculation, 
capitalists are doing their best to de 
stroy the capitalist system. If they win 
the battle in London, the probability 1s 
that the whole present international 
monet system will come crashing 
down.” French Economist 
Rueff, who has long predicted a crisis 








Jacques 


and argued for a rise in the price of 
gold, saw his worst jeremiads vindicat 
ed. “Whether one wants a gold price 
increase or not,” said Rueff, “it will 
soon be achieved.” 

Two-Tier Price. Finally, the pressure 
grew so great that the U.S. refused to 
continue to feed gold to satisfy spec 
ulators’ greed. In a telephoned message 
to British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Roy Jenkins, the U.S. asked Britain 
to close the London gold market and 
shut off the flow from the Gold Pool 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson hur- 
ried to Buckingham Palace for a 
mid 1t meeting with Queen Elizabeth, 
who declared a bank holiday in 








foreign-exchange trading. That shut 
off the Gold Pool's dealing, and money 
markets from Singapore to Lusaka fol 
lowed suit The Paris market alone 
Stayed ope! 
The U.S. then invited representatives 
of the Gold Pool nations to Washing- 


“d or 
oO 


1 weekend conference. There 
was little doubt that the speculators 
had succeeded in wrecking at least part 
of the worl monetary system, and 
that the US. and the other members 
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of the Gold Pool would no longer sell 
gold to all takers at $35 an ounce. 
What would likely be decided in Wash- 
ington was a “two-tier” pricing system 
for gold, by which the speculators would 
have to conduct their transactions in a 
free market (see Business). Without 
the U.S.'s willingness to buy back spec- 
ulative hoards, their price just might 
prove in the end to be lower than 
many of the hoarders think. 


BRITAIN 


Back Bench for Brother Brown 

One human casualty of the gold cri- 
sis in Britain was Foreign Secretary 
George Brown, a man with a large repu- 
tation for unpredictability. When Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson called the mid- 
night conference with the Queen at 
Buckingham Palace at which the gov- 
ernment decided to declare a bank hol- 
iday, he unaccountably failed to sum- 
mon Brown, even though the issue's 
foreign policy implications were obvi- 
ous. In fact, Brown, who was listening 
to a debate in Commons at the time, 
first learned of the meeting when a fel- 
low Labor M.P. asked him what was 
going on. Enraged by being left out, 
Brown stalked off to find Wilson. 

The Prime Minister tried to shrug 
off the omission, explaining that he had 
been unable to get in touch with Brown. 
Unmollified, Brown refused to take his 
place on the government front bench 
in Commons during the 3:30 a.m. an- 
nouncement of the Labor government's 
economic moves. Later, in the mem 
bers’ lounge, Brown complained to To- 
ries and Laborites alike: “I'm never 
consulted about anything.” Then he 
gathered about SO Labor M.P.s in the 
Commons’ tearoom. “I'm one of you 
now,” he said. “We are going to plunge 
this party back to the grass roots and 
see a reflowering of our party.” 

Next morning, Brown stayed abed 





GEORGE BROWN & WIFE AFTER RESIGNATION 
Miffed by the consultation gap. 
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and slept through the 10:30 Cabinet 
meeting, failed to show up at the For- 
eign Office at all. Instead, he sent a 
“Dear Harold” note to 10 Downing 
Street. “The events of last night and 
the early hours of this morning have 
brought to a head a really serious is- 
sue,” he wrote. “It is, in short, the way 
in which this government ts run and 
the manner in which we reach our de- 
cisions.” Like many Britons, Brown feels 
that Wilson has arrogated too much 
power to himself, and that his one-man 
leadership is turning Britain’s parla 
mentary system into a sort of U.S.- 
style presidential setup 

In past quarrels, Wilson always man- 
aged to talk Brown out of quitting 
This time he did not try. He gave the va 
cant portfolio to Michael Stewart, 61, 
a competent but lackluster Laborite who 
served for 20 months as Wilson's For- 
eign Secretary before Brown got the 
post in 1966 


THE WAR 
Another 500 Week 


The U.S. command last week re- 
ported that in the previous week 509 
Americans had died in combat, making 
it the third week out of four in which 
more than 500 U.S. servicemen were 
killed. Communist dead for the week 
were put at 4,335 


On the Offensive 


For the first time since Ter, the al- 
lies last week swept out on the of- 
fensive, launching their largest operation 
of the war. Code-named “Resolved to 
Victory,” the drive aimed at breaking 
the ring of three enemy divisions men- 
acing Saigon. It employed more than 
SO battalions formed from the U.S. 
Ist, 9th and 2Sth Divisions and the 
South Vietnamese Sth and 25th Divi- 
sions, plus task forces of Vietnamese 
marines and paratroopers. The nearly 
50,000 troops fanned out through a five- 
province belt around the capital. 

The enemy proved elusive in the first 
days of the sweep, but then a U.S. ar- 
mored cavalry regiment flushed a Viet 
Cong battalion 15 miles northwest of 
Saigon. In a nine-hour battle, 81 of 
the enemy were killed without a single 
U.S. loss. By week's end, some 500 
Communists had been killed in about 
60 scattered clashes. Even so, U.S. in- 
telligence suspected that most Commu 
nist units had either withdrawn toward 
Cambodia or broken up their units into 
small bands to escape detection and 
avoid contact. 

Despite bad weather, U.S. Navy and 
Air Force jets managed an average of 
85 strikes a day against North Viet 
Nam, twice hitting a vital railroad-high- 
way bridge and power plant in the port 
city of Haiphong. U.S. planes also kept 
up relentless pressure on the Commu- 
nists surrounding the besieged U.S. Ma- 
rine base of Khe Sanh, though 100 to 
300 rounds of mortar and rocket fire 
continued to pour into the garrison each 
day. Last week the Marines at Khe 





BOMB DAMAGE IN HAIPHONG 
But no anniversary fireworks. 


Sanh went on special alert to mark an 
ominous anniversary: the 14th year to 
the day since General Vo Nguyen 
Giap’s initial assault on the French bas- 
tion of Dienbienphu. But the day came 
and went without any North Vietnam- 
ese attempt to celebrate with all-out 
fireworks 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


First Step Toward Reform 

Corruption may be no worse in South 
Viet Nam than elsewhere in Asia, but 
it is far more costly. One corrupt offi- 
cial in a district or province can undo 
all the South Vietnamese government's 
efforts to create an image of responsi- 
ble government genuinely interested in 
the welfare of its people. That image 
has never been more vital than in the 
days since the Communists’ destructive 
Tet offensive. Last week, responding to 
strong urgings from the U.S. and from 
within its own ranks, the government 
of President Nguyen Van Thieu finally 
showed some signs of doing something 
about its endemic, pervasive wrong- 
doers. It replaced six of South Viet 
Nam's 44 province chiefs on grounds 
of corruption and incompetence 

Thieu’s action marked the first time 
since the days of Diem that a Viet- 
namese chief of state had directly ap- 
pointed province chiefs, Previously, that 
had been the prerogative of the com- 
manders of the country’s four military 
corps, who often ran their regions like 
warlords. By coincidence, Thieu had 
ousted two of the commanders only 
last month. 

10% O.K. Thieu was merely taking 
a first step. Like their predecessors, his 
six new men are all lieutenant colonels 
or colonels, and as military men may 
still find it difficult to challenge the gen- 
erals who are corps commanders. Thieu 
has embarked upon only a limited war 
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against corruption, as a new Cabinet of- 
ficer unwittingly demonstrated recently 
in his first instructions to his staff. Af- 
ter a stern warning that he would tol- 
erate no corruption, he said: “If an 
item costs 100 piasters and you charge 
the department 200, I will summarily 
fire you. And if you charge 150 pias- 
ters, you will be severely reprimanded, 
But if you charge 110 piasters, that’s 
O.K.” He thereupon smiled knowingly 
at his aides. 

The man in charge of the govern- 
ment’s anti-corruption drive is Premier 
Nguyen Van Loc, a Saigon lawyer with 
no administrative experience, no po- 
litical base of his own—and a Cabinet 


LAOS 


Hanoi’s Second Front 

Though South Viet Nam commands 
the headlines, it is not the only country 
that the North Vietnamese have invad- 
ed in force. Neighboring Laos shares 
that unhappy distinction, despite the 
fact that, under the Geneva accords of 
1962, no foreign forces are permitted 
in the neutralist Elephant Kingdom of 
3,000,000 people. From the very begin- 
ning, Hanoi broke that agreement by 
routing the main part of the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail through Laos. Now the 
North is stepping up its attacks on the 
Royal Lao government itself, hitting 





NORTH VIETNAMESE PRISONERS ON DISPLAY IN LAOS 
The flanks may need protection. 


under him teeming with powerful gen- 
erals. So weak is Loc’s position that 
the truculent National Assembly, un- 
able to muster enough votes to attack 
Thieu directly, was narrowly persuaded 
last week to drop a no-confidence vote 
against Loc. Still, on Loc’s orders, Viet- 
namese courts have tried 32 South Viet- 
namese servicemen and eight civilians 
on charges of embezzlement of govern- 
ment funds, bribery and associated 
crimes. All have drawn stiff sentences; 
three officers, found guilty of embez- 
zling government funds or the salaries 
of their soldiers, were sentenced to 
death. 

Liberation Army. The shock waves 
from Tet continue to affect the Viet- 
namese government in other ways. A 
new civilian self-defense directorate of 
the Ministry of the Interior has set up 
53 people’s-self-defense units in Saigon 
and 204 smaller ones in 28 of the na- 
tion’s 44 provincial capitals, involving 
in all some 19,000 volunteers. The gov- 
ernment is also giving all male civil 
servants and teachers between the ages 
of 18 and 45 a week or two of mil- 
itary training, including the handling of 
carbines on rifle ranges. 
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with force up and down the length of 
the narrow nation. 

In northern Laos, two Communist 
battalions struck last week at govern- 
ment positions north of the royal cap- 
ital of Luangprabang, having taken the 
strategic valley of Nam Bac in January. 
In central Laos, two battalions of mixed 
North Vietnamese and local Communist 
Pathet Lao forces were thrown back 
just outside Thakhek on the border of 
northeast Thailand—a threat so close 
to home that Thai Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman warned Hanoi that the 
Thais might have to take direct action 
to aid Laos. Worst of all is the sit- 
uation in southern Laos, where North 
Vietnamese forces have cut road links, 
launched mortar attacks and surrounded 
the provincial towns of Lao Ngam, Sa- 
ravane and Attopeu. 

The Quiet Americans. No one knows 
for certain why Hanoi has taken the of- 
fensive in Laos. North Vietnamese taken 
prisoner seldom seem to know what 
their overall aim is in Laos, though 
they make good propaganda exhibits to 
rally villagers against the Communists. 
The best guess is that the Laos of- 
fensive is all part of General Giap’s 





wider offensive in South Viet Nam. 
Part of the massive North Vietnamese 
force surrounding the U.S. Marines at 
Khe Sanh sits in Laos. The North Viet- 
namese may also be moving the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail westward and protect- 
ing its flanks against possible allied 
ground interdiction from South Viet 
Nam. And Giap might use a major at- 
tack in Laos as a diversion to accom- 
pany a second round of countrywide 
assaults in South Viet Nam. Whatever 
his reasons, he now has some 40,000 
North Vietnamese positioned through- 
out Laos, along with 30,000 indigenous 
Pathet Lao comrades in arms, 

As a result of this growing Com- 
munist menace, the U.S. is gradually 
increasing its carefully unadvertised 
presence in Laos. The U.S. ambassador 
in the capital of Vientiane, William 
Sullivan, has quietly spent his time di- 
recting little bits of crucial help to the 
right places, leaving Prince Souvanna 
Phouma free to run the government in 
his own way. Officially, the U.S. has 
no combat troops in Laos, but it does 
have 72 military attachés in Vientiane, 
more than are assigned to any other 
U.S. embassy in the world. Six months 
ago, an American in the capital was a 
rarity; now husky, crewcut young Amer- 
icans in civilian clothes are common in 
the streets and often fill the few hotels. 
They are there as civilian pilots, air-traf- 
fic controllers, radarmen, advisers, en- 
gineers and cartographers. The U.S. offi- 
cially admits to just 1,752 men in Laos, 
but there are probably a good many 
more. 

Cover & Forays. Thailand-based 
U.S. bombers are providing direct air 
support to the Royal Lao in their fire- 
fights with the North Vietnamese army. 
U.S.-trained Thais sometimes fly Lao 
planes and man Lao artillery in order 
to bolster the anti-Communist defenses, 
dressing in Lao uniforms. Air America 
and Continental Air Services planes fer- 
ry ammunition, boots, radio gear and 
food to the Lao forces, as do unmarked 
helicopters piloted by Americans. Air 
America planes are dropping $3,500,000 
worth of food a year to some 125,000 
refugees at 86 remote sites—refugees 
who might otherwise have to turn to 
the Communists for survival. Among 
them are several thousand Meo tribes- 
men who, freed from the necessity of 
tilling the rice fields, wage hit-and-run 
guerrilla warfare against the Commu- 
nists in Pathet Lao—controlled areas of 
northern Laos. 

U.S.-trained Lao serve as ground 
spotters along the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
directing air strikes against infiltrators 
headed for South Viet Nam. During 
the past two months, American planes 
have dropped almost as many bombs 
over Laos as over North Viet Nam. 
Clandestine Laotian and South Viet- 
namese commando teams led by U.S. 
Green Berets have stepped up the num- 
ber of their covert forays into Laos. 
But the bulk of the U.S. presence in 
Laos, open and covert, is aimed at main- 
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IMPERIAL 


If you want more than luxury in your luxury car 


You may find yourself 
getting away more often 
this year. 


In the 1968 Imperial, distance is 
not a deterrent to getting away. 
It’s a tempting invitation. 

The torsion-bar ride is 
incomparable. Smooth. Sure. 
Silent. One drive could change 
your whole idea of what a luxury 
automobile should be. 


On the straightaway, set the 


optional Auto-Pilot speed control. 
Re-adjust the seat. Assume a new 


position. Relax. Tensions of mind 
and muscle e soon forgotten. 
For 1968, you may select from 
four impressive sound systems. 
Including an AM/FM radio that 


IMPERIA 


tunes itself and an 8-track stereo 
tape system that plays through 
5-speakers. 

your Imperial dealer soon. 
Choose a distant destination. 
And make your getaway ...in the 
1968 Imperial, finest automobile 
built by Chrysler Corporation. 


ib 
Val 
CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 















You do believe in 
checking things 
ye for yourself. 


You dont believe 
in taking chances 
with the weather. 


You never 
believe in tempting 


the fates. , 





You don’t believe 
in guesswork. 
ma" 








You firmly believe | 


in locking the door. 











And you say 
you haven't had our 
Family Security Check-Up 
yet? 


Chances are you're the sort of man who 
doesn’t leave things to chance. 

After all, what man hasn't gone away for 
a weekend having packed at least two extra 
ties, just in case one should receive a direct 
blow from a blob of ketchup or the other 
should end up in the soup. 

Or what man hasn’t left his home only to 
return a few seconds later to make doubly 
sure that he turned off the gas and closed 
all the windows and put out all the lights. 

It’s man’s nature to be careful. That's good. 

It’s man’s fate to be a worrier. That's bad. 

Metropolitan's Family Security Check- 
Up is for the man who is careful about his 
family’s financial future but doesn’t like to 
have to worry about it. 

The check-up begins with you and your 
Metropolitan representative taking a look 
at your assets. (He’s trained to see things 
you may have overlooked.) 

And he'll help you take an even closer 
look at your liabilities. (He sometimes sees 
things you just don’t want to see.) 

Next he'll talk about things like getting 
your kids through college. Getting your wife 
and kids through a crisis if you’re not there. 


And getting yourself comfortably through 
the retirement years. 

And here’s where our electronic computer 
gets into the picture. 

Your agent takes all the facts and figures 
and feeds them into the electronic brain. A 
brain, mind you, that can recall the experi- 
ences of thousands of families much like 
your own—using these experiences as a 
guide to your own needs for the future. 

Of course, you're the person who makes 
the final decision on what you'll need. 

But to make life a little simpler for you, 
your agent provides you with a choice of 
three plans. From one with basic minimum 
coverage to one that covers everything 
youd like the family to be able to afford. 

If you're the careful sort of man we have 
reason to believe you are, we believe you 
will want to see a Metropolitan agent soon. 

Don't worry. 

He won't mind waiting for you to open 
up that lock collection on your door. 


eH Metropolitan Life 
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The Derby Daiquiri, official drink of the Florida Derby at Gulfstream Park, created by the Mai-Kai Restaurant, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 





How to put sunshine ina Daiquiri: 


I. Make it a Derby Daiquiri: 2 oz. lime juice, 1 0z. orange juice, teaspoonful of sugar, 12 oz. white rum. 
2. Mix in a Waring Blendor—with a cup of crushed ice. Serve unstrained in a chilled cocktail glass. 


3. Use light rum. That means a Puerto Rican rum—distilled at high proof for maximum lightness and dryness. 


Puerto Rican Rum 
Light. Dry. Outsells all others 3 to 1. 


FREE—31 RUM RECIPES in a 20-page booklet. Write: Rums of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019 


taining the uneasy balance of forces in 
Laos. To that end, the U.S. provides 
most of the money for the govern- 
ment’s budget, and enough military aid 
to keep the 70,000-man Laotian forces 
equipped to fight. 


DISARMAMENT 
A More Exclusive Club 


After nearly four years of painfully 
deliberate negotiations in Geneva, the 
U.S. and Russia last week finally pro- 
duced a draft treaty banning the pro- 
liferation of atomic weapons. It was a 
rare diplomatic milestone. Under terms 
of the treaty, non-nuclear nations can 
neither become atomic powers nor pur- 
sue the uses of atomic energy except 
for carefully limited, precisely con- 
trolled and expressly pacific purposes, 
The flaw in the treaty, of course, is 
that it binds only those who sign it— 
which almost certainly excludes France 
and Red China, already nuclear pow- 
ers, and perhaps a few other potential 
nuclear powers. 

Defense Assurances. Still, the treaty 
goes far to limit proliferation. It pledges 
nuclear powers not to give nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive de- 
vices to non-nuclear countries, not to 
give them control over such weapons 
nor even to encourage them to make 
their own. Non-nuclear signers will be 
pledged, in turn, not to receive nuclear 
weapons, manufacture them or take 
control of them. The treaty, which is 
the product of the 17-nation Disar- 
mament Committee, names as the major 
policing organization the Vienna-based 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
which will work out inspection agree- 
ments with the treaty signers. 

The treaty permits the three nuclear- 
power members of the disarmament 
committee—the U.S., Russia and Brit- 
ain—to continue their own development 
of nuclear power for whatever use, look- 
ing forward to the eventual possibility 
of disarmament. It binds them, how- 
ever, to insure that peaceful benefits 
deriving from their nuclear programs 
will be passed on to non-nuclear coun- 
tries that sign the treaty. To safeguard 
non-nuclear signers against nonsigners 
who have nuclear power or aspire to it, 
the treaty provides defense assurances. 
Under it, any non-nuclear member that 
feels itself threatened can notify the 
U.N. Security Council and, at the same 
time, request immediate help from ei- 
ther the U.S. or Russia. 

Private Complaints. Some non-nu- 
clear nations are not very happy about 
the treaty. At last week's 380th and 
final meeting in Geneva, nine of the dis- 
armament committee’s 17 participating 
nations expressed reservations about the 
draft. Brazil wants the freedom to use 
nuclear explosions for digging canals 
and developing its interior. Italy de- 
mands more specific details on what 
constitutes “peaceful” research, and In- 
dia simply wants stronger defense guar- 
antees against China. West Germany, 
not a member of the commission, is 
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upset because it feels that the treaty 
will interfere with its peaceful nuclear 
industry. Other non-nuclear member na- 
tions privately complain that the draft 
gives them little or nothing, and only 
keeps them in a second-class position 
convenient for the big powers. 

The debate will carry over to a spe- 
cial session of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil, scheduled to convene April 24. 
There, the combined power of the U.S. 
and Russia is almost certain to over- 
come objections and win majority ap- 
proval for the treaty. Hopefully, the 
same combined power will persuade 
scores of non-nuclear nations to sign 
on the dotted line, and thus give life to 
the final treaty. 
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“KROKODIL” MAGAZINE'S WEEKEND BOTTLES 


“Hurrah, Manya! 
Now | have two free days!” 


RUSSIA 


Boredom & the Five-Day Week 


As part of its celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Revolution last year, 
the Soviet government announced that 
Russian workers would begin working 
a five-day week, They would still work 
the same 41 hours they had been work- 
ing, but would compress them into five 
instead of six days and take two days 
off. The plan had one obvious advan- 
tage: it meant that Russia’s work force 
of 110 million could have an extra day 
of leisure without stunting production. 
Last week Pravda announced that things 
have not turned out quite that way. 
The five-day week has become as much 
a curse as a blessing. 

Used to pacing production to months 
that had only four or five days off, in- 
dustry has tended to adopt a new creak- 
and-crash cycle under the five-day week, 
holding to the old pace at the first part 
of a month, then trying desperately to 
catch up to quotas toward the end. Prav- 
da cited a Tomsk factory that now 
turns out some 60 fans a day during 
the first week of the month, then heats 
up to 200 or more in the last—with a 
corresponding drop in quality. In the 


last-minute dither to meet quotas, work- 
ers may lose their extra day altogether 
by having to work overtime. Even then, 
especially in heavy industries, the extra 
effort may be canceled out by gummed- 
up delivery systems that stand idle on 
weekends. 

Other things become immobile, too. 
While U.S. retail stores and services 
are cashing in on the new leisure by 
lengthening their open hours, Russia's 
have tended to close up with the facto- 
ries. Short-stocked Muscovites, who 
have been used to shopping on week- 
ends, set up such a howl when stores 
started closing down for two days that 
the city council recently ordered Sun- 
day reopenings for some grocery stores, 
shoe-repair shops and department stores. 
The two-day weekend has also been 
adopted by subway stations, clinics, state 
banks and libraries, frustrating everyone 
from moviegoers to Russia's 25 million 
adult education students, 

Even more serious, in the long run, 
is Russia’s shortage of facilities for lei- 
sure, such as bowling alleys and coffee- 
houses, Pravda somewhat lamely ex- 
horted the growing number of bored 
workers, who tend to get on each oth- 
er’s nerves when thrown together for 
two days, to “mobilize their own in- 
ventiveness.” So far, much of the lei- 
sure has been liquid. According to an 
article in Literaturnaya Gazeta, the first 
effect of the new work week was a 
25% jump in Moscow vodka sales. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Churning Ahead 


“Don't lie to us!” they shouted. “An- 
swer the questions!” Packed into a 
Prague ballroom for a rally of the Com- 
munist Youth League, the audience was 
in a belligerent mood. For more than 
five hours, about 2,000 people grilled 
leading Communist officials and writ- 
ers, hooted and stamped their feet when 
the responses were not to their liking. 
At 66 district party meetings across 
Czechoslovakia, other comrades hissed 
the speakers, clamored to be heard and 
demanded to know the names of those 
who had opposed reforms within the 
party. Throughout the country last 
week, the tides of liberalization churned 
ahead with torrential force. 

Most of the criticism was aimed at 
Antonin Novotny, 63, who lost his job 
as party boss to Alexander Dubéek in 
January but is still Czechoslovakia’s 
President. Dubéek’s supporters believe 
that they will not be able to carry out 
all the reforms they want, especially in 
the stagnant economy, until Novotny 
and his apparatchik cronies are uproot- 
ed from the government. Other Czecho- 
slovaks simply want to banish the re- 
maining vestiges of what had been a 
humorless and, at times, brutal regime. 
“Those who have lost the trust of the 
people,” says Professor Ota Sik, author 
of the economic reforms that Novotny 
opposed, “must be driven from  posi- 
tions of trust.” 

The Novotnyites quickly got the 
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point. When some tried to resign, their 
subordinates demanded that they be 
fired instead. That was the fate of Mi- 
roslav Pastyfik, chief of the Council of 
Trade Unions, and Michal Chudik, pres- 
ident of the Slovak National Council 
Other apparatchiki, like Prague Party 
Boss Martin Vaculik, reduced them- 
selves to apologetic jelly, went on TV 
to profess support of Dubéek and to 
deny past errors, 

Deputy Defense Minister Vladimir 
Janko, 50, made a particularly dramat 
ic departure. Accused of having had a 
role in trying to organize a coup in No 
votnv’s behalf last January, Janko shot 
himself to death in the back seat of his 
chauffeured Tatra while on the way to 
answer the charges before the Czecho- 
slovak Cabinet. In an effort to save his 
own scalp, Novotny himself was forced 
to fire two of his most loyal men—lIn 
terior Minister Josef Kudrna and State 
Attorney General Jan BartuSka., The 
Cabinet linked both men to the army 
coup attempt and, further, accused them 
of blocking efforts to clear the names 
of persons wrongly imprisoned or ex- 
ecuted in the past. 

Extraordinary Events. As the coun 
try’s leaders continued to examine their 
own consciences, some extraordinary 
events were occurring. The Czechoslo 
vak Supreme Court decided to review 
all cases heard in the 1950s in a search 
for those who may have been falsely ac- 
cused and unjustly convicted. After five 
days of meetings, reported the newspa 
per Rudé Pravo, party watchdogs in 
the Foreign Ministry “demanded that 
the foreign policy of Czechoslovakia 
have a new face.” Strangest of all, the 
party censors in the Interior Ministry 
announced that they wanted to go out 
of business. “We have reached the con- 
clusion,” they said, “that preventive po- 
litical censorship should be abolished 
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at the present state of development.” 

The mood of the people was euphoric 

and solemn. More than 3,000 work 
ers and students trekked in driving snow 
to the village of Lany outside Prague 
to visit the grave of ex-Foreign Minis- 
ter Jan Masaryk, who jumped or was 
pushed from a window to his death in 
1948. The Communists, who have 
worked ceaselessly to obliterate the 
democratic patriot's memory, had kept 
crowds away trom the grave for years 
While a girl student played a folk mel 
ody on a flute, a bearded youth read a 
eulogy that urged Czechoslovaks to re- 
member Masaryk “in these crucial 
times, when we hope that men of his 
quality will lead our nation.” 

Last Perch. Dubéek’s men warned 
the people against going too far too 
fast with liberalization. Perhaps mind 
ful of the 20 Russian divisions poised 
across the border in East Germany, 
even the most outspoken reformers 
stopped short of suggesting any break 
with the Soviet Union. The press did, 
however, give surprisingly frank cover- 
age of last week's riots in Poland, which 
were partly sparked by the events in 
Czechoslovakia. 

At week's end, Dubéek announced 
that the party Central Committee would 
gather next week to discuss more “per- 
sonnel changes.” As for Novotny, he 
continued to tour factories, where he 
no doubt tried to win worker support 
by predicting unemployment, inflation 
and other hardships from Dubéek’s re 
forms. It seemed clear, however, that 
the party was about to nudge Novotny 
off his last perch in the government. Al- 
ready three men were mentioned to 
succeed him as President: Minister of 
Forestry Josef Smrkovsky, 61, General 
Ludvik Svoboda, 61, and Deputy Prime 
Minister Oldrich Cernik, 46. *.11 are lib 
erals of the Dubéek stripe 





CZECHOSLOVAKS EULOGIZING JAN MASARYK AT HIS GRAVE IN LANY 
Even the censors wanted to close up shop. 
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POLAND 


The View from Headquarters 

From their balconies and windows 
high in Warsaw's party headquarters, 
top-rank Communist officials stared 
grimly down on Jerusalem Avenue 
There, in the March slush, a mob of 
10,000 students from Warsaw's two 
largest universities converged on the 
grey building, howling slogans, pelting 
police with bricks and smashing win 
dows with rock-centered snowballs 
Across Poland last week, the regime of 
Wladyslaw Gomulka gazed in alarm 
upon similar scenes in what became 
the country’s most menacing riots in 
eleven years 

The protests were originally ignited 
by the government's closing of Dziady, 
an anti-Czarist drama by Adam Mick- 
iewicz (Time, March 8), but they soon 
broadened into general dissatisfaction 
with Gomulka’s  Soviet-style rule 
Spreading from Warsaw, unrest and 
demonstrations broke out in eight oth- 
er cities. Students who had started by 
chanting “Dziady!" were soon crying 
“Gestapo!” at police and cheering the 
generalized thaw in Czechoslovakia. 

Not Alone. Carloads of students 
quickly brought word of Warsaw's de 
fiance to other university cities. At the 
country's oldest seat of higher learning, 
Cracow's 14th century Jagellonian Uni- 
versity, some 10,000 students surged 
through Old Market Square carrying 
placards that promised “Warsaw is not 
alone.” Shouting down professors who 
called for calm, they cut classes and jos- 
tled with police the next day. In Lub- 
lin, at the Communist bloc’s only 
Roman Catholic university, several stu 
dents were arrested after clashing with 
police. Elsewhere, bitter but nonviolent 
protest flared—in Poznan, Wroclaw and 
Szczecin in the west, in Gdansk on the 
Baltic and in Lodz, near Warsaw 

In the eight hours that it took to 
quell the capital's most violent riot, 
which spread from party headquarters 
throughout downtown, the collegiate 
ranks were bolstered by thousands of 
high school students and some adults 
a sign that the calcified Gomulka re 
gime is scarcely more popular off cam- 
pus than on. As they sacked a movie 
theater and moved in little knots 
through Warsaw's side streets, the stu 
dents began shouting: “Czechoslovakia, 
Czechoslovakia!” and “All Poland its 
waiting for Dubéek.”—Czechoslovakia’s 
new Communist Party chief 

Fathers & Sons. If the government 
felt disposed to redress any grievances, 
there was no sign of it in Warsaw. Po- 
lice turned a water-gun truck and tear- 
gas launchers on the mob, waded into 
its midst with rubber truncheons and 
hustled some 300 off to police head 
quarters. At least six students accused 
of being ringleaders got jail sentences 
of four to six months. To prevent a 
spread of violence to factories, the gov 
ernment transported busloads of work- 
ers to antiprotest rallies. 

On the pretext of blaming “Zionist 
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elements” for whipping up the unrest, 
Gomulka’s regime intensified a cam- 
paign of anti-Semitism that began last 
summer, when Poland’s highly placed 
Jewish minority balked at siding with 
the Arabs against Israel. Since then. 
the Jews’ life has been increasingly un- 
comfortable. Last week the regime con- 
spicuously made public the names of 
Jewish students arrested during the ri 
ots and decided, moreover, to visit the 
sins of the sons upon the fathers. It 
fired at least three top officials for their 
sons’ complicity in the riots. In a na- 
tion that has often before rallied to anu 
Semitism, Gomulka’s strategy seemed 
an ominous warning to Poland’s 30,000 
Jews—all that is left of a community 
of 2,800,000 destroyed by the Nazis. 


SWEDEN 


Poisoned Relations 

Though Sweden has long been a 
friend of the U.S. and is about as re- 
mote from Viet Nam as any country 
can be, the Vietnamese war has poi- 
soned Swedish-American relations. In 
the past few months, Swedish youths 
have broken windows in the U.S. em- 
bassy, smeared paint on the American 
trade center, hurled rotten eggs at an 
American diplomat and burned the U.S. 
flag. The entire nation applauded when 
Premier Tage Erlander—followed short- 
ly by his three major opposition parties 
—declared his Social Democratic gov 
ernment’s opposition to the war. 

The antiwar sentiment has become 
something of a national obsession. An 
anti-U.S. Swedish Committee on Viet 
Nam, headed by Economist Gunnar 
Myrdal (Time, March 15), claims a 
membership of 600,000 Swedes, nearly 
one-tenth of the population. Last month 
Myrdal’s group staged a torchlight pa- 
rade that brought 6,000 marchers into 
Stockholm’s snowbound streets. In a 
move that is highly unusual for a tech- 
nically friendly government, the march- 
ers were led by none other than Er- 
lander’s heir apparent, Olof Palme, 41, 
the Education Minister. Swedish-Amer- 
ican relations have become so bad, in 
fact, that last week U.S. Ambassador 
William Heath was recalled for consul 
tations with President Johnson on just 
what is going wrong. 

A Notable Exception. One point of 
friction has been Sweden's welcome to 
American G.I. deserters. At last count, 
79 U.S. defectors had arrived in the 
country, where they are taken under 
the wing of Myrdal’s Committee on 
Viet Nam or the radical leftist Front 
for National Liberation. Their sponsors 
see to it that the deserters are provided 
with housing (usually in student dormi- 
tories) and spending money ($16 a week 
in government welfare pay). They have 
not, however, been able to make them 
feel at home. Few of the Americans 
have been able to learn enough Swed- 
ish to hold down a job, and many 
spend their days just drinking beer at 
Stockholm’s Karl Marx Café. 

One notable exception was Private 
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JONES & FAMILY ARRIVING IN WEST GERMANY 
Rumors of more in the Karl Marx Café. 


Ray Jones III, the middle-class Detroit 
Negro who was the first defector to ar- 
rive, A Swedish resident since January 
1967, Jones had been given an apart- 
ment in suburban Stockholm, found 
work for himself as a dancing teacher 
and for his German-born wife as a sec- 
retary, and fathered a son. Yet last 
week Jones let it be known that he had 
had his fill of Sweden. Complaining 
that “the Swedes have a natural pre) 


udice against black people,” he pre- 
sented himself to the American em- 
bassy in Stockholm and asked for 


transportation back to his unit in West 
Germany, where he faced the possibili- 
ty of a court-martial and up to five 
years in an Army stockade. “The big- 
gest thing,” he admitted on arrival in 
Frankfurt, “is I love America and | 
don’t want to run away from its prob- 
lems.” Three other defectors, who ap- 
parently shared Jones’s views, also 
turned themselves in to U.S. authori- 
ties. By week's end, the Karl Marx 
Café was humming with rumors that 
the “reverse defections” had only begun 


BERLIN 


Threat to a Lifeline 

One word keeps Berlin alive: access, 
Without the 13 channels through which 
planes, trains, autos and barges move 
through East German territory, West 
Berlin could not survive. Any threat to 
that access, however small, is a threat 
to Berlin’s life. Last week, after three 
years in which its lifeline went largely 
unchallenged, West Berlin was once 
more threatened by an attempt to limit 
its contact with the West. East Ger- 
many announced that it would not allow 
members of West Germany's rightist 
National Democratic Party, or other 
“neo-Nazis,” to travel through East Ger- 
many to Berlin. 

The threat seemed limited, consider- 


ing that the N.D.P. has only 28,000 
members out of Germany’s 60 million 
people and that the Western Allies have 
little love for the party. Still, it was a 
breach that could be widened—and who 
could tell how broad East Germany's 
definition of a neo-Nazi could grow? 
The East Germans apparently have the 
N.D.P. list of members in Berlin and 
West Germany and insist that they will 
not let them pass border checkpoints. 
The U.S., France and Britain imme- 
diately declared that, under Allied 
agreements, everyone has the right to 
travel between West Berlin and West 
Germany. Their commanders in West 
Berlin also reminded the Russians that 
the Allies hold them, and not the East 
Germans, responsible for the free flow 
of travel to Berlin. 


MAURITIUS 


Independence—With Relief 

London's Daily Telegraph called it 
“Britain’s unlikeliest colony.” Mauritius, 
a speck of land in the Indian Ocean 
1,400 miles off the African coast, fell to 
Britain 158 years ago during the Napo- 
leonic wars. Since then, it has cost dear- 
ly: a $60-a-ton subsidy on the island's 
only crop (sugar), almost $8,000,000 in 
budget support last year alone, and the 
necessity of moving in troops every time 
the country’s Hindus, Moslems, Chinese 
and French-speaking Creoles decide to 
quarrel. No wonder Britain felt relief 
last week when independence finally 
came to Mauritius; small wonder, too, 
that even the issue of independence 
managed to divide the island. 

Nearly half of Mauritius’ voters op- 
posed independence (Time, Aug. 13), 
feeling that the island has no future 
without British aid. When the Union 
Jack finally came down last week in 
the capital of Port Louis, feelings were 
still running high. The Creoles, who 
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LOWERING UNION JACK IN PORT LOUIS 
The cost came high. 








make up one-fourth of the island's 770,- 
000 people and are against indepen- 
dence, boycotted the ceremony. The 
capital was still shrouded in mourning 
for 24 persons killed in January riots be- 
tween pro-independence and anti-inde- 
pendence forces. Continuing unrest led 
Princess Alexandra, who had _ planned 
to represent Queen Elizabeth at inde- 
pendence ceremonies, to cancel her visit 

Because of tight patrols by police 
and British tommies, whose numbers 
were reinforced for the occasion, major 
violence was averted among rival 
Creole, Hindu and Moslem groups, who 
nonetheless continued sniping at one an- 
other. Violence or no, Mauritius faces 
hard times. Britain’s sugar subsidy runs 
out in 1970. By then, Prime Minister 
Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam of the 
Hindu-backed Independence Party 
hopes to diversify the economy and 
lure new foreign investment. To avert 
violence, Britain will also help train 
and equip Mauritius’ police and armed 
forces. As added protection, a com- 
pany of the King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry will remain on the island as 
long as they are needed. That could be 
for some time. 


RHODESIA 
A Little Mercy 


Having defied Britain and shown its 
independence by executing five blacks 
in spite of a royal reprieve, the break- 
away government of Prime Minister 
lan Smith decided last week that a lit- 
tle mercy was in order. It commuted 
the death sentences of 44 blacks await- 
ing execution, including four who were 
within 40 minutes of hanging, to vary- 
ing terms of imprisonment. Still await- 
ing word about their fate are 69 others 
held in the death row of Salisbury’s 
maximum-security prison. Their number 
swelled at week’s end with the sentenc- 
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ing to death of five Africans convicted 
of entering Rhodesia with “weapons of 
war"—a newly created capital offense. 
The gallows, on the other hand, be- 
came suddenly unmanned; the govern- 
ment dismissed Rhodesia’s only hang- 
man, Edward (“Lofty”) Milton, prob 
ably because he has been talking too 
much to the press about his work. 


CUBA 
What a Way to Go 


Airlines flying to Florida offer all 
kinds of gimmicks to attract the cus- 
tomers, but their advertising has so far 
failed to note an increasing phenom- 
enon: the free, hijack trip to Cuba. In 
recent months, seven planes have been 
hijacked and forced to fly to Havana. 
Last week, for the third time in a 
month, it happened again. Five min- 
utes after National Airlines Flight 28 
left Tampa Airport bound for Miami, 
two tupsy Cuban exiles pulled out pis- 
tols, forced a stewardess to unlock the 
pilot's cabin and began shouting at Cap- 
tain Clarence Delk: “Havana! Havana! 
Havana!” Captain Delk changed course 
and went to Havana. 

The latest hijacking was the work of 
two homesick Cuban exiles who  ar- 
rived in Miami last August aboard one 
of several commercial undercover boats 
operating out of Florida. A third exile 
on the plane got cold feet when his com 
panions pulled their guns, but finally 
accompanied them off the plane when 
it landed at Havana's José Marti Air- 
port. Though a few of the hijackers 
have been Castroites anxious to get to 
Cuba, most have been either criminals 
or emotional misfits. “If a guy has a 
gun,” says Paul Boatman, manager of 
the Miami office of the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency, “the safest thing in the 
public interest is to go ahead and take 
him where he wants to go.” As a re- 
sult, no one has been hurt in any of 
the hijackings. 

Roast Beef & Polite Tours. The Cu- 
bans have become so used to the hi- 
jacking that they have worked out a 
reception for the passengers. They usu- 
ally photograph them, politely take them 
on a tour of the air-conditioned airport 
and shopping area, and offer to let 
them buy Cuban rum and cigars (which 
U.S. customs invariably confiscates, 
since all imports from Cuba are unlaw- 
ful). If there is time, the passengers 
may be treated to a free meal; last 
week's passengers got a roast-beef din- 
ner while waiting nearly seven hours 
for their plane to take off. Miami Her- 
ald Columnist Charles Whited suggested 
that Castro should stock up on hot 
dogs and beer, install a couple of slot 
machines at the airport and cash in on 
a good thing. As it is, the airport charges 
a hefty landing and fueling fee; Na- 
tional had to promise to pay nearly 
$1,000 before its plane was allowed to 
take off. 

Fidel Castro last week paused in the 
midst of a speech in which he declared 
the end of all small private industry in 


Cuba to take note of the growing little 
industry of hijacking. “There almost ex- 
ists,” he cracked, “a regular air route 
for those who take over planes.” In a 
less comic vein, however, he accused 
the U.S. of keeping Cuban ships and 
planes used by fleeing refugees, threat- 
ened to keep any U.S. planes that are 
hijacked in the future 


PANAMA 


Impeachment 

The President of Panama was im- 
peached last week. The charge: that he 
violated a constitutional provision that 
prohibits the President from giving “di- 
rect or indirect official aid to a can- 
didate.”” President Marco Aurelio Ro- 
bles, 62, who cannot succeed himself 
by law and thus is not running in the 
May 12 presidential elections, was 
charged with aiding Finance Minister 
David Samudio, 57, Robles was ac- 
cused of allowing his press office to 
release an official announcement of sup- 
port, attending a fund-raising banquet 
for Samudio and writing a letter rec- 
ommending Samudio’s presidential can- 
didacy to his Liberal Party directorate. 
Since the coalition under which he has 
ruled for four years had fragmented in 
preparation for the elections, Robles 
was able to muster only 12 votes in 
the 42-seat National Assembly. 

Chief organizer of the impeachment 
was the favored candidate in the May 
elections, ex-President Arnulfo Arias, 
66, who was tossed out of office in 
1951 for trying to impose a tough, au- 
thoritarian rule. Robles was a member 
of the legislative commission that im- 
peached Arias, and the two have been 
enemies since. Robles, who angrily 
termed last week's impeachment “null 
and void,” faces a formal trial before 
the National Assembly on March 24; 
if the votes against him hold up, he 
will then be removed from office. That 
is, unless the country’s 4,000-man_ na- 
tional guard intervenes. 





PRESIDENT ROBLES 
Turnabout for an old foe. 
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Superwagon. 





Don’t smile. 

Ask a friend what he used to have to pay for f 
Crown Royal, the legendary Canadian that for 
years was available only in Canada. 

By the time he figured up his travel expenses to 
Canada, Crown Royal had cost him a bundle. 

You’re luckier. 

There were so many Americans who made the ttij 
we decided to bring Crown Royal in. 

So now, today, you can buy it anywhere in your 
land for around $9 a fifth. 

And you needn’t worry about the price being so low. 
It’s the same great Canadian whisky it’s always been. 

Buy now and save. 






Seagram's Crown Royal. The legendary Canadian. In the purpk 


sack. Abour $9 a f 








Blended Canadian Whisky. 80 Proof. Seagram Distillers Company, New York, N.Y 
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In the most improbable of auto ac 
cidents, a two-tire wheel 
tached itself from a trailer truck on 
the Long Island Expressway and 
smashed into a limousine carrying Cary 
Grant, 64. The accident mashed the 
priceless Grant nose, bruised his ex 
pensive ribs, and dispatched the actor 
for nearly a week's stay at St. John’s 
Hospital, where he shared a semiprivate 
room with the limousine’s driver. Also 
hospitalized: Gratia von Furstenberg, 
23, a cousin of Actress Betsy von Fur- 
stenberg, who was accompanying Grant 
to the airport to see him off, and wound 
up at St. John’s instead with a frac 
tured leg and collarbone. Said Cary: “I 
feel like a Grade B 


assembly de- 


movie.” 


Life at Cambridge is an eye-opening 
experience, wrote Britain's Prince 
Charles, 19, in a maiden essay for the 
undergraduate newspaper Varsity—par- 
ticularly at 7 a.m., when the “head 
splitting clang’ of garbage cans is “ac 
companied by the jovial dustman's 
monotonous refrain O Come, All Ye 
Faithful.” After reading that, the Cam- 
bridge Urban District Council promptly 
rerouted Dustman Frank Clarke so that 
he appeared under the prince’s win 
dows at 9 a.m. rather than 7. “I am a 
bloke who likes to sing at his work,” ad- 
mitted Clarke. “But I think 7 o'clock is 
time enough for anyone to be up and 
on parade.’ 

Touring French Singer Francoise 
Hardy signed autographs for the crowd 
in Johannesburg, but she was only a 
spectator herself, waiting outside Groote 
Schuur Hospital for Philip Blaiberg, 
58, world’s only living heart-transplant 
patient. With Surgeon Christiaan Bar- 
nard looking on from the doorway, 
and Wife Elaine at his elbow, Blaiberg 
took his first breath of fresh air after 
74 days in germ-free isolation, then 
walked to a limousine that carried him 
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home. Ahead lay a careful, publicity- 
free regimen at his apartment in the 
suburb of Wynberg, with no visitors 
for a month, no telephone calls and 
thrice-weekly examinations by Barnard 
and his team. He will time 
said Blatberg, beginning a book on his 


medical adventure 


pass the 


Playwright William Gibson, 53, best 
known for The Miracle Worker, is a 
demon letter writer as well. He heard 
the talk about 206,000 more troops for 


Viet Nam and fired off a guided mis- 
sive to the Berkshire Eagle from his 
home town of Stockbridge, Mass. “I 


am offering in all sobriety a reward of 
$25,000," he wrote, “to anyone who de 
vises and successfully executes a plan 
to draft Lyndon B. Johnson, put him 
in uniform complete with butterfly net, 
and ship him off to the rice paddies.” 
Potential applicants for the prize may 
be put off by Gibson's payoff record 
he volunteered to play honky-tonk pi- 
ano at a local fund-raising benefit for 
Senator Eugene McCarthy—and re 
neged the moment the McCarthyites 
tried to take him up on the offer 

The scene was a crowd stopper: a 
man in Pope's raiment was kissing a 
pretty young girl. But it was only Ac- 
tor Anthony Quinn, 51, dressed as the 
fictional Pope Kiril I in the movie ver- 
sion of The Shoes of the Fisherman, 
bestowing a paternal peck on Daughter 
Catalina, 25, when she visited the set 
in Rome. That little respite notwith- 
standing, Quinn is living his role with 
fierce dedication—so much so _ that 
shooting had to be stopped two weeks 
because of a huge swelling of Quinn's 
right eye that he is convinced was psy- 
ogenic. “It used to be called ‘Monk’s 
disease,’ coming from the effort to mea 
sure up to a great task against the 
weakness of the flesh,” Quinn said. 
“Playing a Pope is the epitome of ev- 
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BLAIBERG, BARNARD & NURSE 
A book, a close watch—and no calls 
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ACTOR QUINN & DAUGHTER 
Professionalism is not enough. 


erything an actor can do, | think of 
myself as a professional, but sometimes 
professionalism doesn’t seem enough.” 

Britain’s canine quarantine regula- 
tions were no problem at all for Ac- 
tress Gayle Hunnicutt, 24, mistress to 
two Yorkshire terriers named Cathy and 
Heathcliffe. Gayle simply packed the 
tiny, heavily tranquilized beasts in a car- 
ryall and lugged them past customs at 
London Airport. Some such _ illegal 
dodge was necessary to get around En- 
gland’s strict six-month waiting period 
for animal immigrants, which recently 
forced Richard and Liz Burton to char- 
ter a yacht to house their animals dur- 
ing a visit. The less expensive tote bag 
was Gayle’s own idea, So was her final 
coup—getting a British European Air- 
ways steward to carry the bag for her 
as she left London for Majorca 

“The creator has become an anti- 
creator and his greatest achievement is 
to discover how 
thing that has never been left out be 
fore,” noted disenchanted Cultural 
Guardian Joseph Wood Krutch, 74, in 


he can leave out some 


the American Scholar. Take Twiggy, 
for example—"a fashion sensation be- 
cause all the secondary sexual char- 
acteristics of the female were totally 


lacking.” And the Twig is only part of 
the pattern, Krutch “The mini- 
skirt is halfway to becoming a non- 
skirt. When it has reached its entelechy 
and is then designed to accompany a 
topless blouse, the anti-costume will be 
complete and just right for the non- 
woman reading anti-novels, looking at 
nonrepresentational pictures, and listen 
ing to atonal music.” 


said 
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PROFESSORS 


One-Dimensional Philosopher 

With his kindly Kris Kringle smile, 
his Katzenjammer accent and his snow- 
white hair, Professor Herbert Marcuse 
of the University of California's San 
Diego campus seems too charmingly ge- 
nial to be a revolutionary. He coos 
over the fine fur of his rust-colored 
cat, Freddie, and holds a lifetime mem- 
bership in the San Diego Zoo, where 
he affectionately favors owls, elephants 
and hippopotamuses. Yet whether in 
Berkeley or Berlin, today’s youthful rad 
icals, who are challenging the most basic 
premises of industrial society, increas- 
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GEORGE TOOKER’S “LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES” 


change, Eros and Civilization, which in- 
trigues students seeking an intellectual 
basis for today’s hippie culture. Taking 
advantage of the rising interest in Mar- 
cuse, Beacon Press next month is pub- 
lishing a collection of early essays called 
Negations 

What makes Marcuse a guru of the 
student rebels is his chilling and _ stri- 
dent critique of modern industrial civ- 
ilization, which he sees as an imperson- 
al, all-pervasive agent of domination 
over the individual. Modern technology, 
which should be used to free man from 
oppressive work, Marcuse argues, has 
overreached itself, turned wasteful and 
created a massive fusion of interlocking 


ED La 


asses 


MARCUSE 


The power of negative thinking. 


ingly turn to the writings of the aging 
(he will be 70 in July) German-born phi- 
losopher to find a satisfactory rationale 
for rebellion. 

On their protest marches, the mil- 
itant student leaders who recently forced 
the closing of the University of Rome 
bore a banner inscribed with the three 
Ms of a new trinity: Marx, Marcuse 
and Mao. “We see Marx as prophet, 
Marcuse as his interpreter, and Mao as 
the sword,” said one student-power ad- 
vocate. On a visit to the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin last summer, Marcuse 
(pronounced Markooza) drew jammed 
lecture halls and wild ovations as he 
spoke glowingly of “the moral, polit- 
ical, intellectual and sexual rebellion of 
youth.” 

Agent of Domination. In the US., 
Marcuse’s most recent book, One-Di- 
mensional Man (1964) is one of Bea- 
con Press’s bestselling paperbacks and 
a growing campus _ favorite—even 
though it is on few required reading 
lists. Almost as popular is his earlier, 
Freudian interpretation of social 
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military, corporate and political inter- 
ests. As a result, he says, the normal 
channels of protest and dissent are ren- 
dered impotent. 

General Anesthesia. Marcuse con- 
cedes that modern technology provides 
man with material well-being and even 
admits that more men may be happier 
today than ever before—but it is a hap- 
piness born of an ignorance (“a state 
of anesthesia”) of what they could be- 
come. Men may think they have more 
freedom and more choices, he says, but 
the options open to them are not mean- 
ingfully different. In this state, man 
rejects all thoughts that challenge so- 
ciety’s rationale—hence Marcuse’s def- 
imtion of man as “one-dimensional.” 
“The goods and services that the in- 
dividuals buy,” he writes, “control their 
needs and petrify their faculties. They 
have dozens of newspapers and mag- 
azines that espouse the same ideals. 
They have innumerable gadgets that 
keep them occupied and divert their at- 
tention from the real issue—which is 
the awareness that they could both work 








less and determine their own needs and 
satisfactions.” 

The “system,” Marcuse claims, is 
wholly irrational. Technological civili- 
zation no longer rests on material scar- 
city and the need for society to force 
individuals to give up their pursuit of 
personal satisfaction in order to work 
and produce much-needed goods. Yet 
most people still spend most of their 
time in work that amounts to “exhaust- 
ing, stupefying, inhuman slavery”— 
made more so because the division of 
labor alienates workers from each oth- 
er, from their product, and from work 
itself. Although leisure time is growing, 
play is advertised and packaged so as 
to “soothe and prolong stupefaction” 
rather than — stimulate — individual 
consciousness 

Pleasure Principle. Marcuse builds 
his gloomy assessment of technological 
society on a creative fusion of ideas bor- 
rowed from Freud and Marx. In Freud- 
ian terms, man’s instinctual pursuit of 
“the pleasure principle” (mainly sexual 
and based in the id) normally gives 
ground to “the reality principle” as in- 
fluenced by society’s demands (reflected 
by the superego) and is repressed or 
compromised within each individual 
(by the moderating ego). The tragedy 
now, as Marcuse sees it, is that society, 
in its wasteful misuse of technology, 
has imposed what he calls “surplus re- 
pression”—controls not really necessary 
for civilized human association. Among 
them are pressures to protect monog- 
amy, the hierarchical division of labor, 
public control over private life. They 
seem rational, and man absorbs them 
unconsciously until they become his 
“own desire, morality and fulfillment.” 

Building on Marxian theory, Marcuse 
contends that capitalist society has with- 
in it inherently incompatible forces that 
cannot be contained. But he also ac- 
knowledges Marx's failure to foresee 
that capitalist society could buy off the 
workers with material goods and pre- 
vent their clash with owner-managers 
by making both classes of society mere 
tools of technology. His writings admit 
to the interpretation that he sees a physi- 
cal uprising as the primary way to 
overthrow this “oppressive” structure 
and restore man to new potentialities 
of freedom. 

Lofty Plane. Marcuse is an almost 
temptingly easy target to criticize. It 
has been argued that his basic premises 
were better put by his intellectual mas 
ters—and Marcuse’s weightier ideas are 
couched in an abstruse Teutonic style 
that almost defies readability. Some lib- 
ertarians complain that he is a poten- 
tial authoritarian who would suppress 
any group trying to promote military 
arms, racial or religious discrimination, 
even the extension of public service. A 
more telling commentary is that Mar- 
cuse’s attack on industrial civilization 
is put on such a lofty, pan-historical 
plane that it cannot be applied to any 
single nation without breaking down in 
detail. Ironically, Marcuse’s concentra- 
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Listen, Doctor. 


Taking a patient's history is an art this medical student won't 
master on his first try. Or his hundredth. He must learn to 
win a stranger's trust, then ask questions that are clear and 
probe deeply. Above all, he must learn to listen. Listen and 
sense the important things left unsaid 

It’s among the most vital lessons in a man’s ten or more 
years of costly, rigorous medical training. Doubly so if he 
plans to specialize in diagnostics and internal medicine. For 
though he'll be able to call on all the wonderful equipment 
of the modern hospital and laboratory —a searching, accu- 





rate patient history will always be his best diagnostic tool 

Case histories are also tools in A. H. Robins pharmaceu- 
tical research. For it’s often by studying, analyzing, reading 
between the lines of many clinical reports that we find clues 
to some new and better medicine to aid your doctors of 
today and tomorrow 
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tion on the grand scheme of things 
dismays some of his would-be New 
Left followers; at San Diego, campus 
activists who come to Marcuse for his 
blessing are often subjected to devas 
tating critiques of their tactics and their 
goals 

To most criticism, Marcuse smilingly 
answers that his intellectual opponents 
are simply one-dimensional prisoners of 
the system. He denies that his ideas are 
totally negative—although he sees some 
philosophic merit in “the power of nega- 
tive thinking”—and that his world view 
is too pessimistic. Marcuse, though, feels 
that he has good reason to be gloomy 
about modern civilization. Born in Ber- 
lin, he was an associate at Frankfurt’s 
Institute for Social Research during the 
collapse of the Weimar Republic. “Here 
we had a democratic government,” Mar- 
cuse says, “yet the Nazis came to power 
almost through legal means.” Despite 
his Marxist background, he gave up on 
Russian Communism as a revolutionary 
failure long before most U.S. leftists 
did. Marcuse, who worked for the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services during World 
War II and later researched and taught 
at Columbia, Harvard and Brandeis (he 
is the nation’s foremost expert on He 
gel), now thinks that U.S. society, once 
democracy’s great hope 
“an explosion of insanity 

Inevitable Change. Marcuse has now 
mellowed to the point that in conversa 
tion he is willing to concede that the 
U.S., may be able to from un 
freedom without a revolution 
“I think that fundamental change in 
this society is possible,” he says. “The 
conflict between this society's great tech 
nical instruments scientific re 
sources on the one hand and the waste 
and destructiveness on the other just 
cannot go on.” Change, he feels, will 
be forced not only by a modern coun 
terpart of Marx’s proletariat—‘“the out- 
casts and outsiders, the exploited and 
persecuted of other races, the unem 
ployed and the unemployable’—but 
also by the young, the sensitive, the ed- 
ucated. “I can't imagine,” he says, “an 


is undergoing 


escape 


violent 


and 


intelligent and sincere man who does 
not feel that opposition to this society 
IS a necessity—not just in political and 
philosophical terms, but even in moral 


and biological terms 


GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
The Draft Bite 


University have been wor 


about the 


officials 
months 
rules 


ried for 
draft 


impact of 
lifting the exemptions 
of most graduate students next 
(Time, Nov. 24, 1967), but without 
any reliable estimate of hard 
they would be hit. Last 
some solid figures to consider 


new 


year 


how 
they 
and there 
was indeed cause for gloom. Based on 
the probability that almost all draftable 
men aged 22 through 25 will be called 
(the draft takes older eligibles first), a 
survey by the Council of 
Schools and the Scientific 


just 


week had 


Graduate 
Manpower 
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Commission found that there will be 
over 100,000 fewer men entering such 
schools next fall. With women provid- 
ing the difference, first-year enrollment 
will be cut in half. Mrs. Betty M. Vet- 
ter, executive secretary of the Commis 
sion, could offer only one bit of conso 
lation. Said she: “We will certainly have 
the most educated Army in history 


STUDENTS 


The Power of Protest 


The building was complete, even to 


the glistening gold letters that pro- 
claimed: THE MAURICE AND DOROTHY 
GORDON BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF NURSING BUILDING. All that re- 


mained to be done last week was the 





PHILANTHROPIST GORDON 
A $500,000 withdrawal. 


dedication. But two hours before the 
ceremony, Philanthropist Gordon an 
nounced that he not only would not 
attend but also had withdrawn the 
$500,000 gift that had made the $2.7 
million building possible 

The last-minute turnabout was the re- 
sult of campaign by B.U. students to 
who is one of Bos 
ton’s biggest landowners, as a profiteer 


portray Gordon, 


in slum property. The campus newspa 
per raked up a 1933 real-estate-rackets 
charge against Gordon (he was never 
convicted); student leaders signed a let 
ter to Boston newspapers claiming that 


his dealings were “exploitive and dis 


criminatory Actually, Gordon's real 
estate holdings, which were once ex 
tensive in slum neighborhoods, now con 
sist mostly of profitable downtown of- 
fice buildings; only a few of the 100 or 
sO apartments he owns are in the city’s 


worst arcas 


Gordon explained that he withdrew 
his gift out of fear that the protestors 
would harm his family or the building 
B.U. President Arland F. Christ-Janet 
Gordon’s action “understand- 
Taken by surprise, student lead 
ers Started a fund-raising drive to re 
place the $500,000 


called 
able.” 
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enjoy Benedictine 
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TELEVISION 





PROGRAMMING 
Yuk Among the Yaks 


Comic Dick Cavett is a menace. That 
low-key, gracious approach should fool 
nobody. He is a cool operator who 
plans to sweep the American housewife 
off her feet before she has a chance to 
sweep the floor. Hosting a new 90-min- 
ute daily talk show called This Morn- 
ing on ABC, he has plunged into that 
grey Sargasso Sea of morning game 
shows and reruns, and already he’s mak- 
ing steady, perceptible waves of laugh- 
ter. There is something vaguely im 
moral about one-liners at 10:30 a.m., 
but Cavett has no respect. Amid all the 
yak, yak, yak on daytime TV, he has 
snuck in a genuine yuk. And mean- 
while the breakfast dishes are stacking 
up in the sink like poker chips 

The threat would not be so dire if 
he were charming just any old house- 
wives. But according to the television 
flackery, they are “today’s younger, 
more sophisticated homemakers,” those 
“recently deposed go-go people,” those 
Green Berets of the broom brigade 
And it doesn’t stop there. Cavett claims 
that he also draws a good share of 
night watchmen with insomnia. Just two 
weeks ago, he brags, a letter poured in 
It was from a 58-year-old housewife 
She confessed that her go-go had gone 
years ago, but wondered if it was all 
right for her to watch anyway. And 
last week there was a letter from Ca- 
vett’s idiot cousin Clarence. He is the 
simp who lost his job at the St. Louis 
Zoo after he decided to run the place 
on the honor system. Recently, reports 
Cavett, Clarence registered his own fee- 
ble protest to the Viet Nam war. He 
boiled his draft card 

Clinging Power. Lest anyone get the 
idea that This Morning is a kind of 
hangover from the Tonight Show, on 
his premiére Cavett brought on as his 
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CAVETT 
Night watchmen with insomnia. 
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TWA PASSENGER 


“Let's gedoutta heah awreddy!” 


first guest Master Builder Buckminster 
Fuller (TIME cover, Jan. 10, 1964). “I’m 
only 72,” said Fuller. “You don’t look 
a day over 70,” said Cavett. When the 
talk got more cosmic, Fuller suggested 
that in future centuries women would 
revert to wearing fig leaves. Cavett 
asked: “What is it about fig leaves. Do 
they have some peculiar clinging pow- 
er?” Fuller: “They are relatively large 
and durable Cavett: “And wash- 
able and 90% Dacron.” 

Last week Cavett interviewed Comic 
Pat McCormick, who discussed the pos 
sible effects of a steel strike on the 
California Christmas-tree market. Ca- 
vett is still too innocent to prevent a 
veteran pitchman like Art Linkletter 
from wresting the show away from him 
and giving a 15-minute spiel for a new 
game he helped invent. But in defense, 
Cavett, a former gag writer, can fall 
back on old material. Once, he said, 
when he was out of work, he used to 
write dirty jokes for kids to use on Link- 
letter's TV House Party 

If Cavett is not stopped before he 
gets more practice, this Nebraska city- 
billy, this con merchant in a Brooks 
Brothers special, this yahoo Yalie, this 
literate, witty guy, is likely to become 
a national habit. And then who is go- 
ing to wash all those dirty dishes? 


The Long Cold Summer 

In televisionland, summer comes a lit- 
tle earlier every year. Reruns that used 
to start appearing in June, now arrive 
practically in the shadow of the ground- 
hog. Last week no fewer than six 
series, from CBS's Gunsmoke to NBC's 
Tuesday Night at the Movies, began 
their long cold summer of repeats. This 
week six more shows, including ABC's 
Garrison's Gorillas and CBS's The Lucy 
Show, break out the old film cans 

The explanation is financial, not sea- 
sonal. A heavy season of costly spe- 
cials makes any curtailment of new 
production an attractive idea. As a re- 
sult, a “year” for a typical series now 
lasts 26 weeks. Jackie Gleason, in fact, 
turned out only 22 in his “season.” He 
went to reruns on Feb. 17 


COMMERCIALS 
The Bonnie & Clyde Caper 


That mythical magic of Bonnie and 
Clyde just will not fade. Now tele- 
vision 1S using them in a smartly sa- 
tirical way 

TWA has a funny commercial that 
shows Bonnie, Clyde, C. W. Moss and 
the in-laws chugging along toward an 
airport in a 1931 Buick while frantic 
banjo music gives pace to the scene. No- 
body likes to hang around an airport, 
Says an urbane narrator—and so the 
bandits, every one the spit and image 
of the movie cast, scurry out of their 
car and make their way onto a TWA 
jet, leaving the cops behind 

Flying A gasoline sponsors another 
Bonnie and Clyde crew. This time they 
roll up to a Flying A station. They're 
in a hurry; they've got a “withdrawal” 
to make. But the overfriendly atten- 
dant insists on delivering a pitch for 
the sponsor's latest premium offer 
Finally, a gum-snapping Bonnie says: 
“Let's gedoutta heah awreddy!” And 
off they lurch. 

The latest addition to the literature, 
and perhaps the best, is three one-min- 
ute Pontiac commercials, One shows 
Bonnie and Clyde in the hands of an ef- 
fervescent dealer. The gang has just 
pulled a bank job and needs “some- 
thing that moves.” The rest of the com- 
mercial is a hilarious takeoff on the 
scene from the movie in which the ban 
dits kidnap a young couple. In this 
case, the unsuspecting Pontiac salesman 
merrily delivers his pitch—again to a 
banjo score—while Clyde & Co. barrel 
down the road with him. At length, 
they boot him out. Says the salesman, 
unperturbed: “How are you going to 
finance it?” Bonnie mutters sullenly: 
“Finance it, Clyde.” Clyde tosses out a 
satchel of money and drives off, while 
the salesman, ever the honest fellow, 
chases them into the fadeout, protest- 
ing valiantly that he has been overpaid. 

The possibilities are enormous. How 
about a scene that depicts Clyde bran- 
dishing a .46-caliber tommy gun. It’s 
only a silly millimeter wider. 
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RECORDINGS 
Tapping the Roots 


O.K., all you teenaroons, it's nostal- 
via time, as we move into the groove 
with the supersound of yesteryear! Let 
me sock it to ya—the Beatles, a pow- 
pow-pounding boogie beat, four blattz- 
ing saxes and a nitty-gritty ditty called 
Lady Madonna! Yeah! 


But wait. The Beatles’ Lady Madon- 
na is no golden oldie, as the disk jocks 
say—gone from the charts but not from 
our hearts. It’s their latest single, re- 
corded before they went off to med- 
itate in India last month, and released 





PAUL IN INDIA 
A nitty-gritty ditty and secondhand Blue Suede Shoes. 


on both sides of the Atlantic last week. 
It bears the hallmarks of all their most 
recent work: a deft arrangement, su- 
perb engineering, and a lyric (sung by 
Paul McCartney in what is known as 
his “Elvis voice”) that combines blithe 
humor with sharp social portraiture of 
a hard-pressed mother: 

Tuesday afternoon is never-ending; 

Wednesday morning papers didn't 
come. 

Thursday night your stockings need- 
ed mending. 

See how they run. 

But musically, instead of pushing far 
ther out into the realms that the Bea- 
tles charted in such songs as Straw- 
berry Fields Forever and A Day in the 
Life, the record glances backward to 
the simple, hard-driving style they left 
behind in Liverpool. There are no elec- 
tronic rumbles, no shifting keys or tem- 
pos—just a bluesy melodic line plung- 
ing exuberantly over an instrumental 
backing that is straight out of an old- 
fashioned record-hop 

That happens to be the direction in 
which much of the British pop scene is 
looking nowadays. With their charac 
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teristic knack for crystallizing what is 
in the air, the Beatles have captured 
the current upsurge of interest in “old- 
fashioned” rock 'n’ roll in Britain. Elvis 
Presley is back on the charts there 
with Guitar Man, and his earlier hits 
like Blue Suede Shoes are going for as 
much as $4 on the second-hand record 
market. When Bill Haley and his Com- 
ets arrive in England next month for a 
tour, they will find that their epoch-mak- 
ing 1950s’ recordings of Rock Around 
the Clock and Shake, Rattle and Roll 
have been reissued to meet a rising de- 
mand. New British groups are being 
formed with names like Tommy Bish 
op and the Rock 'n’ Roll Revival Show, 





ELVIS WITH WIFE & DAUGHTER 


and trade journals are eagerly asking: 
Is the old rock coming back? 

Instant Oldies. The answer, of 
course, is that it had never really gone, 
neither in Britain nor in the U.S. It 
may have been overshadowed in the 
past few years by a wave of such ex 
perimental groups as the Jefferson Air- 
plane, The Doors and The Cream, not 
to mention the Beatles. But, as Chicago 
Disk Jockey Jim Stagg says, “basic 
rock, straight rock, has always been 
around and part of the top ten.” 

As far as record companies are con- 
cerned, smash hits never die, they just 
get re-released in albums as part of an 
“oldies” series. Radio stations, courting 
the lucrative advertising market of 18- 
to 34-year-olds who grew up on rock 
‘n’ roll, carefully balance their play list 
of new releases with selected classics 
of the genre (examples: the Platters’ 
The Great Pretender, Chuck Berry's 
Roll Over Beethoven, the Everly Broth 
ers’ Bye Bye Love). New York's WOR- 
FM (“The Sound of Solid Gold”) is 
one of six RKO General radio stations 
across the country on which the pro- 
portion of oldies is as high as 50%. 


“For the young married adult,” explains 
one radio executive, “the so-called mid- 
die-of-the-road music is no longer Tony 
Bennett but Elvis Presley, no longer 
the Andrews Sisters but the Supremes.” 
Even some of the new U.S. rock rec- 
ords are sounding like instant oldies, 
notably the Monkees’ latest hot seller, 
Valleri. 

All of which may not amount to an 
outright resurgence of the old rock 'n’ 
roll—but it is a start. And considering 
the potent influence of the Beatles, the 
release of Lady Madonna means that 
there can only be more. 


Changing the Recipe 

For those whose idea of an oldie is 
pre-rock ‘n’ roll, there is still hope. A 
record called Love Is Blue has become 
a hit without any of the ingredients 
that pop musicians have considered nec- 
essary for the past few years: the jug- 
gernaut beat, the vocalisthenic perfor- 
mance, and the strain of novelty. 

Love Is Blue is concocted according 
to an entirely different recipe. Its rock- 
ing rhythm cradles a plaintive, folklike 
melody swathed in lush strings and 
horns. It is an all-instrumental number, 
the first to become a_ bestseller since 
1963. And it is practically gimmick- 
free, which may account for its un- 
usual staying power at the top of the 
charts: this week in Billboard the sin- 
gle release ranks as No. 2 after five 
weeks in the No. | slot, where the aver- 
age tenure is only a little more than 
two weeks. The album containing the 
song is still No. 1, outselling such re- 
doubtable pop stars as the Beatles and 
Bob Dylan. 

It would be hard to find anyone in 
the music business who is more sur- 
prised by the record’s success than the 
man who made it: lean, mustachioed 
French Orchestra Leader Paul Mauriat, 
43. A veteran of ten years in Paris re- 
cording studios, Mauriat has provided 
suave backgrounds for such singers as 
Charles Aznavour and Mireille Mathieu, 
and has turned out hundreds of pi- 
quant pop orchestrations for his own 
instrumental albums. Three of his al- 
bums had been released in the U.S. 
during the past two years, selling mod- 
erately (around 25,000 copies per 
album) in the same market that sup- 
ports such American counterparts as 
Percy Faith and Nelson Riddle. 

Wider Palette. Then, early this year, 
Mauriat’s single of Love Is Blue sud- 
denly caught on. To date it has sold 
1,850,000 copies. In turn, his albums 
took off too: sales of Blooming Hits, 
the LP that includes Love Is Blue, have 
soared to 750,000. Mauriat’s record is 
also in the top 25 in England and has 
started to sell briskly in Japan (though 
not, as yet, in France). Recently he 
was invited to the U.S. for a TV per- 
formance on The Ed Sullivan Show 
and was plied with offers for cross-coun 
try personal-appearance tours. 

It is all very unsettling for the quiet, 
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The full life. Pass it on. 


You've worked hard to give your family a full 
life. Now how do you keep it going if anything 
happehs to you? See your Mass Mutual Life 
agent. He’s the one thing no other company 
can offer you. He’s trained and experienced 
in designing long-range plans that guarantee 
a family’s full life. Pass it on. 
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ORCHESTRA LEADER MAURIAT 
Color him gold. 


fastidious musician, who rises by 5 a.m 
every day to begin working at an up- 
right piano in his suburban Paris apart- 
ment. The son of a Marseille postal 
inspector, he learned piano and violin 
from his father, entered the Marseille 
Conservatory at ten, and soon seemed 
headed for the life of a concert pianist 
Instead, he veered off into a jazz ca 
reer at 17, eventually became interest 
ed in the wider instrumental palette 
and richer sonorities of pop arranging 
Established though he was in the pro- 
fession, he remained a blank to the 
public, since French disk jockeys rarely 
credit orchestra leaders by name. But 
that was before Love Is Blue became 
red hot. Now color him gold. 


NEW WORKS 


Winning Commissions & Losing 

It sometimes happens that a com- 
missioned work—even of a well-known 
composer—does not please the patron. 
But usually in such a case, the less said 
about it, the better; the patron either 
grits his teeth and holds a performance 
anyway, or he quietly shelves the work 
Last week New Orleans Philharmonic 
Symphony Conductor Werner Torka- 
nowsky broke this protocol! by talking 
for the record about a commissioned 
work that he had rejected. And what 
made the case even more striking was 
the eminence of the composer: Darius 
Milhaud, 75, durable veteran of the his 
toric Les Six group of French com- 
posers in the 1920s 

Milhaud had delivered Music for 
New Orleans, a 30-minute orchestral 
piece commissioned for last week's sym- 
phony concert in honor of the city’s 
250th anniversary. After studying it and 
rehearsing it, Conductor Torkanowsky 
pronounced it “a disappointment” and 
substituted Milhaud’s 1923 composition, 
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La Création du Monde, on the pro 
gram. “As the greatest living French 
composer, Milhaud deserves to be rep- 
resented in our concert only by his 
best work,”’ Torkanowsky said in a pub- 
lic statement. “We do not propose to 
present him at what might be his worst.” 
Furthermore, he said, the new work 
“would be a disappointment to the au- 
dience and to the spirit of the 250th 
anniversary.” 

If he was bothered by the rejection, 
Milhaud gave no sign. At his apart 
ment in the heart of Parts’ bouncy 
Pigalle district, he hardly had time to 
relax between chores. Besides busily at- 
tending rehearsals for the Paris Opéra’s 
revival of his 1938 opera Médeée he 
had just finished incidental music for 
the Paul Claudel play, L’Histoire de 
Tobie et de Sara, and was starting a 
new orchestral composition. Meantime, 
he was looking ahead to a batch of 
forthcoming performances of his works 

including Musique pour Lisbonne, a 
chamber piece that he has composed es 
pecially for this spring’s Gulbenkian 
Festival in that city. As for the New Or- 
leans piece, Milhaud was plainly puz 
zled; Torkanowsky, he said, had told 
him only that the performance of it 
had been “delayed.” When the com- 
poser heard about Torkanowsky’s pub- 
lic statement, he merely snorted, “Silly!” 

and went back to work 


Losing Friends & Winning Fans 

Composers are as jealous as prima 
donnas, says American Symphonist 
Benjamin Lees, 44. “You can have lots 
of them for friends as long as your 
music isn't being performed more than 
theirs.” So popular is his music these 
days at concerts of the Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Detroit symphonies and a host 
of lesser orchestras, that Lees runs the 
risk of never again getting a friend- 





ly greeting from any of his colleagues 

Last week in Boston, he demonstrated 
with his new Piano Concerto No, 2 
why it is that conductors, soloists and 
the public have only the kindest of 
words for him. He is not afraid of melo- 
dy or tonality, and he has the courage 
to write in the familiar mainstream tra- 
dition of Bartok and Prokofiey—the 
titters of twelve-tone, modified twelve- 
tone, post-Webern and electronic cliques 
notwithstanding. That is not to say he 
is old hat. Within the bounds of con- 
ventional forms like the symphony, so- 
nata, string quartet and concerto, Lees 
manages to be fascinatingly original and 
thoroughly contemporary 

What gives his music its special cha 
acter is its aura of the fantastic and 
diabolical. Lees himself traces his fond- 
ness for surprise and mysterious change 
of mood to the Dadaists and to surre- 
alists like Duchamp, Max Ernst and 
Man Ray, whose works he got to know 
during his days in Paris from 1954 to 
1962. “Surrealism is representational 
but in a disturbing way,” says Lees, “It 
reminds you of a dream. This is the ele- 
ment | have tried to transform into 
music.” 

The Second Concerto proves how 
well he has succeeded. Compounded of 
powerful short phrases, punchy accents 
and a kaleidoscopic array of rhythms, 
it motors through three movements 
and 22 minutes like an Orpheus in the 
underworld The brilliant dialogue 
achieved by American Pianist Gary 
Graffman and Erich Leinsdorf’s Boston 
Symphony showed that the trip was def- 
initely worth the effort. “The simple 
fact,” said Graffman, “is that Ben has 
written a major piano concerto, which 
extremely few people have done in the 
second half of the 20th century.” With 
their hearty applause, Boston's audience 
agreed 





PIANIST GRAFFMAN & COMPOSER LEES 
Let's be pals. 
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Biography of a brogue. 


If it can be drunk, the chances 

are the Irish make it better. 

Irish ale and stout and Irish 

Whiskey and even the rich Irish 
cream are all justly famous. 

And the talent travels. 

One of France’s all-time classic 
cognacs, for example, bears the fine *” 
old Irish name, “Hennessy?” and 
not by chance. 

And the label on a wonderfully soft 
and silken French red wine reads 


. “Haut Brion?’ which is French 
| for Gaelic: “O’Brian?’ 
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And over 100 years ago, Henry McKenna 
went from County Derry to Fairfield, 
Kentucky. From that day to this, the 
supply of Henry McKenna’s remarkable 
Kentucky table whiskey has never 
equalled demand. 

Only an Irishman could love 
whiskey enough to take this much 
care making it. 

Henry McKenna’s elegant 
table whiskey is not available 
everywhere, nor is it cheap. 

But it is worth seeking out. 





Henry McKenna 


Remarkable Kentucky table whiskey. 
The bourbon with a brogue. 
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SCIENCE 





HOLOGRAPHY 


Clearing the Image 

On a flight from Amsterdam to Par- 
is in 1965, French Astrophysicist 
Jacques Blamont had a sad tale to tell 
his traveling companion. Because of 
faulty equipment, every photographic 
plate of groups of stars exposed during 
a complex and expensive balloon-borne 
telescope experiment had been hope- 
lessly blurred. The companion, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Electrical Engineer 
George Stroke, was less discouraged. 
“Don't throw anything away,” he urged 
Blamont. “Give me time and I'll get pic- 
tures out of your ruined film.” 

Stroke, who is now on the faculty 
of the State University of New York 
at Stony Brook, is nearly ready to 
make good on his promise. Next week, 
in The Netherlands’ prestigious Physics 
Letters, he tells how he has used ho- 
lography (Time, March 18, 1966) to 
produce relatively clear images from 
badly blurred photographs. 

In a perfectly formed image, Stroke 
explains, every geometrical point on the 
photographed object should produce a 
corresponding point on the film. But ex- 
isting optical systems, instead of pro- 
ducing points, project tiny spots, each 
of which consists of alternating light 
and dark concentric circles, or diffrac- 
tion patterns. If the optical system is in 
focus, the circles are small. But if it is 
out of focus, the circles are large and 
overlap each other, causing blurring. 

Noticeably Clearer. Nonetheless, 
Stroke says, all of the details of the pho- 
tographed object are contained in the 
picture. The overlapping of spots, no 
matter how blurred the image, can be 
expressed in complex mathematical 
terms called Fourier transforms. Ap- 
plying mathematical theory to hologra- 
phy, which also produces interference 
patterns that can be expressed by Fou- 
rier transforms, Stroke set up the op- 
tical equivalent of an equation. Using 
laser light, he made two transparencies 

one of the blurred photograph of a 
microscope, the other of a purposely 
blurred picture of a spot of light shot 





MICROSCOPE BEFORE & AFTER 
Solving an optical equation. 
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by the same camera. Then he produced 
a hologram by projecting laser light 
through the blurred light-spot transpar- 
ency onto unexposed film while simul- 
taneously shining a beam split off from 
the same laser directly onto the film, 
thus producing the holographic inter- 
ference patterns, 

Having set up the optical equivalents 
of Fourier transforms, Stroke beamed 
laser light first through the transparency 
of the blurred microscope photograph 
and then through a “dividing” filter 
that consisted of both the hologram 
and the transparency of the blurred 
spot of light; in mathematical terms, he 
had thus divided one transform by an- 
other, Projected onto film the beam 
produced a crude but noticeably clear- 
er picture of the microscope. Stroke 
had solved his optical equation. 

As soon as he has perfected his tech- 
nique, Stroke says, holographic deblur- 
ring should become invaluable in  sal- 
vaging out-of-focus pictures from deep 
space probes, balloon flights, aerial re- 
connaissance and other photographic 
missions that are difficult to repeat. 
Eventually, Stroke’s process may be used 
to bring a professional sharpness to the 
pictures of even the most inept am- 
ateur photographer. 


PALEONTOLOGY 


New Life for Gondwanaland 

Serendipity struck a group of Ohio 
State University geologists last Decem- 
ber as they picked away at the strati- 
fied sediment in an ancient stream bed 
high in the frigid Transantarctic Moun- 
tains. Investigating rock strata to learn 
more about the Antarctic ice sheet, they 
uncovered a small fossilized bone frag- 
ment with continent-sized implications. 

Asked by the Ohio State scientists 
to identify the 24-in.-long fossil, Pa- 
leontologist Edwin Colbert, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
last week announced that it was a bit 
of jaw bone from a 3 to 4 ft. salaman- 
der-like creature that lived about 200 
million years ago in the early Triassic 
period. It was the first evidence that 
land vertebrates had roamed Antarctica 
when its climate was warm. 

What's more, the Antarctic animal be- 
longed to a group of long-extinct fresh- 
water amphibians called Labyrintho- 
donts, which are known to have lived 
in both Australia and South Africa in 
the early Triassic period. The discovery 
thus lent support to those who believe 
that Antarctica, Australia, South Amer- 
ica and India were once a single su- 
percontinent, called “Gondwanaland,”* 
that broke up and drifted apart. Crea- 
tures like the labyrinthodonts, the con- 
tinental drifters argue, would not have 
evolved separately on such isolated con- 
tinents as Antarctica and Australia. 

Opponents of continental drift have 


* For the Gondwana region of India. 
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LABYRINTHODONT 
Continent-sized implications. 


argued that there is no good explana- 
tion for the stupendous forces that 
would be required to move continents 
thousands of miles apart and no reason 
for them to drift in different directions. 
But after Paleontologist Colbert's iden- 
tification, the burden is on them to 
explain how a fresh-water amphibian 
swam through hundreds of miles of salt- 
water ocean to reach Antarctica and 
die at the bottom of a stream only 325 
miles from the South Pole. 


SPACE 
Change in the Atmosphere 
Expensive and time-consuming at- 


tempts have been made to fireproof the 
interior of the command module for 
the Apollo moon mission. Yet 13 of 28 
fires deliberately started aboard the 
spacecraft during one series of tests 
this winter blazed furiously, thriving in 
the pure oxygen 16 Ibs.-per-sq.-in. at- 
mosphere that is maintained in the craft 
on the launch pad. Finally facing up to 
the real problem, NASA last week an- 
nounced a decision to substitute a safer, 
two-gas mixture (60% oxygen and 40% 
nitrogen) during simulated and real 
countdowns on the ground, 

With less oxygen to support combus- 
tion, tests have shown Apollo's interior 
to be indeed highly resistant to the 
rapid spread of flames. Within their 
closed space suits, however, the astro- 
nauts will continue to be supplied with 
pure oxygen; inhaled nitrogen would 
dissolve in their body tissues and cause 
bends at the lower pressures encoun- 
tered later in the mission. 

As the command module soars into 
orbit, the oxygen-nitrogen mixture will 
be gradually vented into space and re- 
placed with pure oxygen at a pressure 
of 5.6 lbs. per sq. in., enabling the as- 
tronauts to remove their helmets and 
breathe the spacecraft atmosphere. At 
this lower pressure, a pure oxygen at- 
mosphere poses practically no fire dan- 
ger to Apollo and its crew. 
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THE LAW 


JUDGES 
Into the Bog of Clogged Courts 


As part of his duties as Chief Justice 
of the U.S., Earl Warren is responsible 
for the administration of the entire fed 


eral court system. It is a job of im- 
mense frustration. Some courts have 
been swamped by the growing crime 


rate, all of them must struggle to cope 
with the increasing number of Amer- 
icans who sue to settle a dispute. Yet 
in the past five years, only 35 new dis- 
trict judgeships have been added to the 


existing 307 to deal with the greater 
work load. The result is anything but 
speedy trial—particularly in the large 


urban areas 
normal 
many 

said recently 


“Insufferable backlogs are 
rather than the exception in 
jurisdictions,” the Chief 
Last week he acted 
His target was the 22-judge South- 
ern District of New York, which in- 
cludes Manhattan and is the busiest 
federal court in the U.S. His solution 
was pragmatic and to the point. He as- 
signed eleven federal judges from areas 
as far-flung as California and Tennes- 
see to sit temporarily in New York. 
Each of the eleven visitors, whose own 
home courts are relatively up to date, 
will hear civil jury cases in New York 
for a month; the whole program will 
continue for at least two months in an 
effort to reduce the waiting period for 
civil cases, which is now 18 months 
from the time the case is ready for 
trial and an average of 39 months from 
the time the suit is filed 

Lawyers who carefully jockey post- 
ponements in the hope that their cases 
be heard by a presumably sym- 
pathetic judge may be dismayed at ap 
pearing before an unknown from lowa. 
But, as one New York attorney 
served, “we can always check a judge 
out by calling a colleague who prac- 
tices in his area.” And almost all of 
the lawyers concede that the potential 
gain in the court’s far out 


Justice 
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calendar 





CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN 
At best a temporary solution. 
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FUNDAMENTALIST ANTION 
The present state would be adulterous. 


weighs any individual inconveniences 
Whether regular reshuffling of judges 
can provide a long-range solution is 
not so widely agreed on, however. 

Political Block. Many think the only 
permanent answer is more permanent 
judges. But even on the state- and local- 
court level it is hard to add judges. 
Last week New York's State Judicial 
Conference despairingly begged the leg- 
islature for 125 new judges. “There are 
areas of this state,” said a conference re- 
port, “in which calendar delay is reach- 
ing such alarming proportions that a 
breakdown in the administration of jus 
lice is conceivable.” But similar requests 
have been made in each of the past 
eight years with little result. Reason: 
Democrats and Republicans can never 
agree on how many of the new jobs 
each party should get 

Similar problems have stymied other 
attempts to cut waiting periods. A law 
in California that requires elimination 
of the criminal backlog has meant that, 
where necessary, civil judges are pulled 
off to hear criminal that, of 
course, has contributed to an increase 
in the civil case jam. Nonetheless there 
is a growing recognition of the princi- 
ple that justice delayed is justice de- 
nied. Congress, at the President's urg- 
ing, has established a Federal Judicial 
Center that will, as of March 27, begin 
studying the problems. 

There is no lack of suggestions for 
the Center to consider. Among them 
using computers to handle administra 
tive details in order to increase the 
time available to judges for trial work; 
making last-minute postponements more 
difficult so that court calendars are not 
suddenly without a case; and turning 
over to non-judges such relatively mi- 
nor responsibilities as running small- 
claims and traffic courts. But if the 
reformers can decide which or how 
many of the proposed changes are 
worthwhile, and can get them imple 
mented, they will have worked a minor 
miracle. Until now, few problems in 
the law have received more lip service 
and less real attention than the prob- 
lem of congested courts 
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BRADESKU 
MRS. BRADESKU 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
Alienated by Radio 


Alienation of affection suits are rel- 
atively rare. What few there are are 
almost invariably brought by one mar- 
riage partner against the other's lover, 


and they are hard to win. Thus, the 
chances of Melvin Bradesku, a Cleve 
land electrician, seemed slim when he 


decided to file such a suit last year. Or 
even slimmer, considering the defen- 
dant. His wife, he said, had been stolen 
away from him by a church, The whole 
thing continued to appear exceptionally 
ludicrous, in fact, mght up until last 
week when an Akron jury ordered var- 
ious representatives of the church to 
pay him $30,000 

Bradesku testified that his wife’s af- 
fection for him began to wane two 
That was when she started lis- 
tening to broadcasts of the Radio 
Church of God, a fundamentalist sect 
that claims 40,000 members and pre- 
pares a week-nightly program that is 
heard on 210 U.S. radio stations. The 
message got through to Mrs. Bradesku, 
and she became something of a student 
of the church's beliefs, according to 
her oldest son, who testified for his 
father, What particularly bothered her 
was a growing feeling that, since 
her husband had been divorced 
her marriage was adulterous. It was a bit 
late, considering the fact that they had 
been married since 1953 and had five 
children, but she went ahead and wrote 
to the Rev. David Antion, a minister 
of the church, to ask: Was her mar- 
riage valid? “In God's eyes and 
cording to the Bible,” wrote back An- 
tion, “the present state would be 
adulterous.” Four months later, 
moved out of the house 

Warmer Higher? The defense ar- 
gued that the marriage had been on 
and off the rocks anyway. She testified 
that he had beaten her the year after 
they were married; she had filed for di- 
vorce in 1966, and then withdrew. Cur- 
rently, another divorce suit is pending 
More important, said the defense, was 
the fact that “the federal and state con 


years ago 


once, 


ac- 


she 
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stitutions guarantee to all religious 
groups the right to hold and preach doc- 
trines.” If that guarantee is meaningful. 
then surely a church cannot be liable 
for the consequences of stating a spe 
cific belief 

The jury was not convinced. AI- 
though it refrained from awarding pu 
nitive damages, it agreed that Bradesku 
was entitled to compensation. The 
Church of God promises to appeal the 
verdict as far as necessary. and it would 
seem likely that its constitutional argu 
ments would get a warmer reception in 
higher courts. But the case has been so 
unusual so far that it would be foolish 
for anyone to predict the outcome 


DECISIONS 


Insane Then, Doesn‘t Mean 


Insane Now 

Gerald Bolton, 35, has been in and 
Out of insane asylums for 19 years. His 
hang-up ts automobiles, and it has 
brought him a lot of trouble. In fact. 
in the gentle word of a psychiatrist, he 
“eloped” trom one Washington, D.C 
hospital at least three times to be with 
Cars—cars that each time he stole and 
drove all over the country. In 1965, he 
was picked up for stealing yet another 
car. Gerald entered an insanity defense 
and was acquitted. Immediately after- 
ward he was sent to a hospital for the in 
sane——as Is anyone, in most U.S. courts, 
who successfully pleads insanity 

But Gerald filed a habeas corpus peti- 
tion, arguing that simply because he had 
agreed he was insane when he stole the 
car did not mean that he was insane 
now. Persons who are civilly committed 
are entitled to a formal commitment 
hearing, and, he argued, he should not 
be treated any differently. The U.S 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit has just agreed 

rhe insanity plea, said the court, “is 
neither an express nor an implied ad 
mission Of present illness, and acquittal 
rests only on a reasonable doubt of sani- 
ty at the time of the offense. It is true 
thal persons acquitted by reason of in 
lave COMmitted criminal acts and 
that this fact may tend to show that 
they meet the requirements for com 
mitment, namely illness and dangerous 
ness. But it does not justify total aban 


















donment of the procedures used in civil 
commitment proceedings to determine 
whether these same requirements have 
been satisfied 

The court did rule that any such ac- 
quitted defendants could be kept in 
custody until the hearing, since there is 
sufficient reason to suspect that they 
might be a danger to the community 
And it added that “these modifications 
in no way alter the rule which the pub- 
lic safety has always required, that per 





sons who are dangerous due to mental 
illness be confined.” Despite the dis- 
claimer, the ruling did raise the specter 
of a murderer found not guilty by rea- 
son of insanity and later judged not 
insane enough for confinement 
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MR. JACK HAD to do some talking to get a different 


shaped bottle. The talk ended when he pointed to how his 


, ; 
whiskey was different. 


When we began bottling whiskey, some folks were all fo 


-t 





using round borcles. Buc Mr. Jack wanted a bottle like 
nobody else’s. Because he made whiskey like nobody else's. 
That meant Charcoal Mellowing, 


CHARCOAL 


seeping every drop through 10 feet 


of hard maple charcoal. Today, MELLOWED 
A 
r ’ \ 
Jack Daniel’s is being made and i 


bottled just the way he intended. 


DROP 


BY DROP 


Just a sip, we think, and you'll 
appreciate our difference, square 


bottle and all. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
Mathman’s Delight 


Arithmetical symmetry and structural 
repetition in architecture are as old as 
the pyramids, but the use of numbers to 
Organize an impersonal art, devoid of 
any symbolism, is something that seems 
to have arrived with the computer era 
Dozens of painters and sculptors of late 
have discarded figuration and imagery, 
and even the brush stroke laden with 
emotional direction as a means of or- 
ganizing their art. As a substitute, they 
have turned to arithmetical series, alge- 
braic permutations and modular combi 
nations of shapes and forms; the works 
that they produce belong to a cool 
school of binary esthetics which would 
delight an IBM research mathematician 
(see color opposite). 

The new minimal artists today play 
the numbers game partly in earnest. 
Their method is to tease the mind into 
engagement, to keep the viewer glued 
to the spot, tantalized by the riddle of 
why what has been put together goes to- 
gether. The longer the spectator lin- 
gers, the more his eye will be seduced 
by incandescent color and light effects, 
the more his hand will reach out to 
stroke the glossy surface, until finally, 
or so the artists hope, he will find his 
mind soothed and diverted from work- 
aday cares. 

Mystical & Magical. No one cur- 
rently developing the minimal mode em- 
ploys a more sophisticated set of per- 
mutations and combinations than 
Manhattan's Sol LeWitt, 39, whose 
sleek, white-enameled aluminum 47 
Three-Part Variations Using Three Dif- 
ferent Kinds of Cubes recently occu- 
pied the entire front room of Man- 
hattan’s Dwan Gallery. LeWitt used a 
basic cube in three different versions: 
solid, with one side removed, and with 
two opposite sides removed. He ar- 
ranged these cubes in columns of three, 
each column a different combination of 





“RECEPTION” 
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cubes, then lined the columns up in 
rows. Gallerygoers solemnly filed among 
the boxes as through a snowy sea of ma- 
chine-produced, box-topped sentinels. 
“You can’t look at any part singly and 
get it,” LeWitt explains. “You have to 
look at the entire group, the set.” 
Guatemala-born, Danish-bred Alfred 
Jensen, 64, bases his heavily impastoed, 
rainbow-hued paintings on abstruse 
arithmetical theories gleaned on_ his 
worldwide voyages, and from the study 
of Greek, Egyptian and Mayan tem- 
ples and calendars. His latest series, 
displayed at Manhattan's Cordier & Ek 
strom gallery earlier this month, is based 
on the proportions of Greek temples; 
Per 17, which measures 324 in. by 
644 in., was specifically inspired by the 
basilica at Paestum, dedicated to Po 
seidon, which has 2-to-1 proportions, 
with nine columns in the front, 18 on 
the side. To Jensen, as to the ancient 
Greeks and Egyptians, individual num- 
bers have mystical, almost magical prop- 
erties, an abstract proof that “there is 
enormous complexity in the universe 
and at the same time, simplicity.” 
Machine-Made Vision. The sculptor 
mining the modular vein who has at 
tracted the most attention this season is 
Donald Judd, 39, known among min- 
imal fans as the most severe and un- 
compromising of the “dumb box boys.” 
For Judd, a box is a box is a box, and 
nothing more; free associations are for- 
bidden. Judd’s monumental boxes and 
series of boxes currently cram the ware 
house-sized third floor of Manhattan’s 
Whitney Museum in a one-man show 
dubbed “a chilling triumph” by par- 
tisans, and “pedestals in search of a 
nude” by less admiring observers. 
Chilling is no overstatement, for 
Judd’s works, commercially fabricated 
of Plexiglas, anodized aluminum, stain- 
less steel or galvanized iron have all the 
cosy warmth and intimacy of an assem- 
bly line or a bank vault. Still, the 
gallerygoers strolling among them seem 


How many paeans can patient peons purvey? 





to derive considerable visual satisfaction 
from the myriad reflections and subtler 
shadows cast by their repetitive surfaces 
If they care to disobey the rules, more- 
over, and meditate on the symbolism of 
Judd’s boxes, the possibilities are end- 
less. What is a box, they say, if not a 
coffin, a house, a treasure chest? As for 
that series of boxes climbing up the wall, 
what is it but a machine-produced, 20th 
century revision of a medieval illumina- 
tor's stairway to paradise? 


SCULPTURE 
And Now, Mao-Carve 


In the world today, all art is geared 
to definite political lines. There is, in 
fact, no such thing as art for art's sake 

—Mao Tse-tung 


When Comrade Mao calls for a hard 
sell, his patient peons try their darndest 
to produce paeans, and so in addition 
to Mao-think and Mao-speak, the Ori- 
ent is now being flooded with Mao 
carve. On display in Hong Kong are 
1,000 statuettes, vases, panels and scrolls 
dedicated to the greater glory of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. The titles 
are unlikely to win their authors any 
new accounts on Madison Avenue (typ- 
ical stone-hewn example: Take Firm 
Hold of the Revolution, Promote Pro 
duction), But if visitors can manage to 
avoid reading the copy, they will cer- 
tainly be diverted by the eye-rolling 
ingenuity of the art 

With all the coy ferocity of a Ming 
dynasty dragon, a deftly carved ivory 
Guerrilla crouches, defending the moth- 
erland against the wicked U.S. air pt- 
rates, In Reception, a stalwart group of 
ivory workers, looking like a miniature 
convocation of George Segal’s plastered 
everymen, hangs breathlessly on the 
open-ended words of a  Susskindly 
Chairman Mao. As propaganda, China's 
purveyors of political wisdom have 
clearly produced sculpture that is less 
polemic than totemic, but as art for art's 
sake—the show has more chuckles than 
any fun house at the Venice Biennale. 
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Why does this airplane outsell its nearest 


Right now, more than 300 Beechcraft King Airs are 
flown by 200 of this country’s most successful busi- 
nesses. A six figure executive transport is hardly an 
impulse item. The King Air has become the most 
popular pressurized turboprop plane in history because 
its owners made detailed comparisons —and chose the 
King Air S-to-1 over the next largest seller (more than 
3-to-1 over all competitive brands combined!) It is 
the natural result of finding the right kind of airplane 
at the right time. Here’s what we mean. 


A problem solver. The Beechcraft King Air is built to 
answer a problem that faces business leaders every- 
where: “How to efficiently transport important people 
to where they are needed, when they are needed.” If 
you have that problem, read on. 


Executive curb service. 
The King Air works in a way that is unmatched: 


providing a kind of VIP curb service that no other 
plane can offer. It lands at close-in downtown airports 
and small airstrips that heretofore have been usable 
only by much smaller aircraft. It can take you direct to 
more than 8000 airports not served by airliners. No 
need to “hurry up and wait” for ground transportation 
or other air connections. Your King Air puts you right 
where you want to go—big city sales office, small town 
plant, or isolated job site 


Perhaps the most efficient plane ever built. 


Powered by twin 550 shaft hp turboprop engines, a 
King Air operates efficiently at high altitudes and low 
er levels alike. You fly coast to coast with only one 
fuel stop. Fully instrumented and equipped, a King Air 
has the same “all weather” capabilities of any com- 
mercial plane. With all three compartments pres- 
surized, you fly in living room comfort up over the 






competitor 5 TO 1? 





weather where the air is smooth and clear. Cruising 
speed exceeds four miles a minute and you work, 
converse or relax in surroundings and appointments 
that have been chosen to meet your own special 
wishes. Owners find their King Airs an exclusive com- 
bination of speed, range, comfort, passenger carrying 
ability, and all around utility that is simply not 
available in any other aircraft. 


Turn plane talk into plain talk. 


To learn more about how a King Air can solve your 
own particular travel problems, contact your nearest 
Beechcraft Dealer. You'll find him expert at turning 
performance and technical data into useful business 
language that Communicates equally well to presidents, 
treasurers, sales managers and stockholders. He'll 
welcome an opportunity to discuss the many reasons 
a King Air out-performs and out-sells all others in its 
field. Call him now. 





King Air passengers relax, read or carry on business conferences 





in air conditioned privacy. Walk-around room, private toilet 


Luggage accessible in flight 





Go anywhere, anytime your King Air. All-weather avionics 
including radar —puts you in command. Set your own schedule 
and keep rget ticket lines and waiting 





Write today for a free copy of the informative new Beech 
craft King Air booklet. Address Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
9705 FE. Central, Wichita, Kansas 67201 











Find another car 
under $2,000 that has 


all that the Renault 10 has, 
~ and well buy it for you. 


We believe the Renault 10 gives 
you more for your » oney than 
any other car. 

And the fact that sales have 
soared since we introduced it 
leads us to believe that quite a 
few people agree. We sold 72 
1967 Renaults than 1966 
Renaults. 

But if 
we offer this 


more 


ome doubters remain, 





challenge: 
Find anothercar unde 

that has all that the Renault 10 

has, and we'll buy it for you. 


$2000 





The Renault 10 has, 
as standard equipment: 
{-wheel disc brakes 
Dise brakes take hard br 
better than drum brakes. T 
have |] been used on super- 
eed, super-priced automobiles 















{1 doors instead of 2 


You don’t have to fight the f 
seat to get to the back seat. 





35 miles per gallon 
Some people say they get more. 
Contoured seats that 
recline for sleeping 
Plus 18 other positions for when 
you’re not sleeping. 
Engine weight over the 
drive wheels 
The drive wheels bear down on 
snow and ice because the en 
ht bears down on them. 








wel 
Turning circle of 30 feet 
You can make most u-turns in 
one clean sweep. 
1-wheel independent 
suspension 
Each w 


without affe 


2] moves up or down 
ting all the other 








wheels. So when one wheel hits 
a bump, only one get 
The other 3 keep the car and you 
going in a level position. 








1-speed synchromesh 
transmission 
} 





T mate the speeds of the 
engineand transmission toallow 
the gears to mesh easily. Which 
makes shifting a lot easier on 
you and your transmissi 

















Replaceable 
wet cylinder sleeves 
When the cylinders wear out in 
aconventional engine, the whole 
engine has to be pulled out and 
rebored. Sometimes it pays to 
buy a new car. But a Renault 
piston moves in a replaceable 
wet sleeve. If the sleeve ever 
wears out, you can put in ¢ 
one easily and ine 














Sealed liquid cooling system 
with expansion tank 
Water-cooled engines are much 


quieter than air-cooled engines. 


However, water and anti-freeze 
can frequently overflow. But 
Renault's water-cooling system 
has an expansion tank to keep 
the overflow from escaping. 





5 main-bearing engine 


s bumped. 


Instead of three bearings sup- 


porting the crankshaft, we have 
five. (As many as most V-8’s.) 
Special vents for 
draft-free ventilation 
You ca 
with the 
inciden 





get plenty of fresh air 
indows shut. Which, 
ly, shuts out noise. 














Rack and pinion steering 





ninates play in the steering. 


2-speed hot-water heater 
and dual defroster 
Our heater uses the same hot 
water that circulates in the en- 
gine. So our heater heats faster 
and produces a more even temp- 
erature than any air-type heater. 








15 inch wheel 
Most economy cars have 13” or 
Our larger wheel makes 
fewer revolutions to go the same 
distance. Which saves rubber. 
Which saves money. 


less 











Spare tire not in trunk 
If you get a flat you don’t have 














to unload the trunk and get 


everything dirty. 





11 cubic foot trunk capacity 


We're not the biggest in this de- 
partment, but neither are we the 
smallest. The s st only has 

subic feet, which is about as 
much space as we have behind 
our back seat alone. 




















Hits a top speed of 85 





the mile 
Unique warranty 
12 months /unlimited mileage. 

Price — Under $2,000 
Way under $2,000. 


RENAULT 
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MEDICINE 





TRANSPLANTATION 
Storing Organs 


No one knows precisely how many 
Americans die each year who might be 
saved by kidney transplants; estimates 
range all the way from 6,000 to 20,000 
No more than 450 patients receive the 
transplants, and one reason is that do- 
nor and recipient have to be close to- 
gether, usually in the same medical cen- 
ter, because a_ kidney begins to 
deteriorate immediately and will not 
“keep” more than about four hours. 

Last week the University of Califor- 
nia’s Dr. Folkert O. Belzer described a 
machine that, he hopes, will keep kid- 
neys in good condition for as long as 
three days. About the size of an up- 
right piano, the device contains two 
Plexiglas cylinders in either of which a 
kidney may rest on a wire screen. Plas- 
ma, fortified with body chemicals and 
penicillin, is fed to the kidneys’ arteries 
through plastic tubes. 

An electric pump sends the fluid 
through the kidneys at a natural pulse 
rate and under normal blood pressures, 
Once through, the fluid drops from the 
veins and ureter into a catch basin for 
recirculation, Along the way, it is reox- 
ygenated and purified, and chilled to 
reduce still further the likelihood of 
organ deterioration. When the machine 
is trundled from the room in which the 
kidney was removed to the recipient's 
Operating theater, the pump works on 
a battery without interruption. Dr. Bel- 
zer has done four transplants with ma- 
chine-preserved kidneys, one of which 
was on the circuit for 17 hours. All ap 
pear to have taken. Animal organ grafts 
have succeeded after 72 hours. 

The point, Dr. Belzer emphasizes, is 
not to see how long a kidney can be 
kept, but to give the surgeon more 
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BELZER & KIDNEY PRESERVER 
Time to be sure of the match. 
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time to do his job better. Most trans- 
plants are now performed as emergen- 
cies, when a donor becomes available 
for a patient who has been kept wait- 
ing for weeks in the hospital. Belzer’s 
machine, which costs $8,000, gives doc 
tors ample time to do thorough testing 
of blood and tissue types, and to leave 
the patient at home until they are sure 
they have the right match. Such a ma- 
chine should make it possible for sur- 
geons to use thousands of kidneys from 
accident victims who die outside the 
transplantation centers. And it probably 
can be adapted to preserve hearts. 


HEMATOLOGY 


To Prevent Clotting 

Hematologists have long sought ways 
to prevent the formation of dangerous 
and possibly fatal blood clots. First there 
was heparin, extracted from the livers 
and lungs of beef cattle. Then came cou- 
marins, made from rotted sweet clover. 
Now some British researchers believe 
they have found what they want in the 
venom of a Malayan pit viper, close 
kin to American rattlesnakes. 

The trouble with heparin and some 
other anticoagulants is that they not 
only prevent clotting, but may over- 
shoot the mark and make a patient 
liable to hemorrhage. Doctors in Ma- 
laya, treating victims of pit-viper bites, 
noticed that they never seemed to have 
trouble with clots, and neither did they 
bleed excessively. Years of research to 
purify the active part of the venom 
yielded a substance named Arvin by 
London's Twyford Laboratories. Now, 
reports in the Lancet testify to the po- 
tential of Arvin, given intravenously. 

At Oxford's United Hospitals, 19 pa- 
tients with a variety of clotting prob- 
lems, including deep-vein thromboses 
in the legs and some involving the lungs, 
have been treated. In at least ten, the re- 
sult is Cautiously reported as “satisfac- 
tory.” In others, it was equivocal, but 
all these patients had other complicating 
problems. From London's Royal Post- 
graduate Medical School comes a re- 
port of nine patients treated, eight suc- 
cessfully. Most important, the Lancet 
notes editorially, is that Arvin may not 
only prevent clotting but actually help 
to dissolve some clots already formed. 


CANCER 

Hodgkin’s Hope 

Medical researchers are gradually iso- 
lating parts of the complex of diseases 
loosely called cancer, and almost to their 
own surprise, they find that they are 
achieving survivals of at least five and 
ten years for a heartening number of pa- 
tients. In cancer cases, such remissions 
are considered tantamount to cure. Last 
week at Memorial Sloan-Kettering Can- 
cer Center in Manhattan an internation- 
al gathering of radiologists heard that 
this improvement is now being accom- 


Remissions tantamount to cure. 


plished for many victims of Hodgkin's 
disease and related cancers. The higher 
cure rate, they heard, can be extended 
not only to greater numbers of Hodg- 
kin's patients, but to others suffering 
from a variety of cancers. 

The improvements and prospects of 
further gains, said Dr. Myron P. No- 
bler, result from the use of modern 
radiation at supervoltage levels. This 
may come from a linear accelerator, a 
large cobalt-60 source, or a generator 
that puts out 2,000,000 electron volts. 
To protect the patient from radiation 
sickness and to spare normal tissue, 
healthy parts of his body must be shield- 
ed, At Memorial Hospital, said Dr. No- 
bler, an X ray with a grid background 
is made of the body area involved. On 
this Xray the radiologists mark the 
vital organs, such as lungs, which must 
be shielded. A template is made, and 
then engineers cut out lead shields 22 
inches thick to this pattern. The shields, 
placed in the head of the accelerator, 
protect the areas on which they cast 
shadows. 

Hodgkin's and three kindred diseases 
may appear to be distinct entities at cer- 
tain stages, but in fact they blend into 
each other. So, Dr. Nobler declared, 
the thing to do now is to ignore these 
distinctions and get on with the su- 
pervoltage treatment. That way, ten- 
year survival rates for Hodgkin's pa- 
tients treated early have been pushed 
as high as 68% and five-year rates to 
80% at some centers. 

Radiation should also be used, said 
Dr. Ralph Phillips, in treating several 
types of cancer for which it has been lit- 
tle employed because doctors did not 
expect it to do much good, He suggest- 
ed that as many as ten types of sarco- 
ma and some other cancers, even far 
advanced, will yield in some cases to su- 
pervoltage radiation. 
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GOLF 


More Than a Game 

It is hard to think of Jack Nicklaus 
as an old man, especially at 28, when 
he is still the favorite to win practically 
every tournament he plays. But Jack is 
suddenly experiencing the problem that 
every aging prodigy faces: youngsters 
are tapping him on the shoulder and 
saying, “Move over, Dad.” This spring, 
as never befere, professional golf has 
been invaded by an army of ambitious 
newcomers who can belt a ball every 
bit as far as their elders (or farther), 
dig divots on the greens with the bite 
of their approach shots, and putt as if 
the cups were canyons. Their dedica- 
tion, determination and _ disrespect 
(“Arnie who?") underline their promise. 
Five of the best: 
@ TOM WEISKOPF, 25, 6 ft. 3 in., 175 
Ibs. Like Nicklaus, an alumnus of Ohio 
State University, Weiskopf earned $40,- 
069 last year without winning a single 
tournament. His first pro victory came 
last month in the Andy Williams-San 
Diego Open. On the final hole, a 501- 
yd, par five, he sank a 25-ft. putt for 
an eagle three that earned him $30,000. 
When he bogeyed the 72nd hole to 
lose the $100,000 Doral Open last week, 
Weiskopf shrugged off his $8,000 blun- 
der with the casual comment: “I had a 
bad day at the office.” Second place 
was still worth $12,000, which boosted 
his 1968 winnings to $46,242—tops on 
the tour. 
®@ MARTY FLECKMAN, 23, 5 ft. 10 in., 
175 lbs. Last June, as an unheralded am- 
ateur, Fleckman led the U.S. Open after 
54 holes—only to collapse with a last- 
round 80. A_ health-food enthusiast 
(honey, brewers’ yeast, wheat germ), 
Fleckman borrowed $6,500 to finance 
his fling at the tour and won the first 





TREVINO 


MURPHY 


pro tournament he entered: last year's 


Cajun Classic. Some pros insist that 
Fleckman does not follow through prop- 


erly, and flips the club during his 
downswing. But he is making that 
flawed swing pay. 

® BOB MURPHY, 25, 5 ft. 10 in., 210 
Ibs.. started playing golf only seven 


years ago, and his record is almost as 
flashy as Fleckman’s. In 1965, he be- 
came the first player in 54 years to 
win the U.S. Amateur on his first try. 
Bob plans to get married next month be- 
cause “the tour is no place for a bach- 
elor.”” Last week, outfitted with a new 
set of irons, Murphy won $2,100 in 
the Doral Open and announced: “I'm 
playing with more ease every week.” 

® LEE TREVINO, 28, 5 ft. 10 in., 180 
lbs., entered the U.S. Marines as a fair- 
way hacker and emerged as a polished 
player—after a tour of duty on Oki- 
nawa, where “we had ‘greens’ covered 
with sand an inch or two deep.” Tre- 
vino was a teaching pro in El Paso 
until last year, when he entered the 
U.S. Open at his wife's insistence, 
wound up fifth and won $6,000. Com- 
mitted now to the tour (“You don't 
have to put up with the little old ladies 
here”), Lee skips rope and does sit-ups, 
is often the first pro on the practice tee 
in the mornings. 

®@ DEANE BEMAN, 29, 5 ft. 74 in., 150 
Ibs., hardly qualifies, either by age or ex- 
perience, as a neophyte to competitive 
golf. But Beman only turned pro last 
year, after a distinguished simon-pure 
career during which he won the U.S. 
Amateur (twice) and the British Am- 
ateur, played five times on the U.S. 
Walker Cup teams. Unlike the other 
newcomers to the tour, Beman is a 
short hitter, but he makes up for it 
with the uncanny accuracy of his ap- 
proaches and putts, and last month he 


a TED Lau 


FLECKMAN 
Dedicated, determined and disrespectful. 





tied Arnold Palmer for first place at 
the $100,000 Bob Hope Desert Classic 
in California—only to finish second af- 
ter a sudden-death play-off. “Deane will 
be around a lot longer than IT will,” 
sighed Winner Palmer, ‘‘and he’s going 
to win a lot of tournaments before he’s 
through.” 


ICE HOCKEY 
Miracle on 33rd Street 


“Nobody knows what to expect—un- 
less it’s the unexpected,” wrote a Mon- 
treal sports columnist when action in 
the new twelve-team National Hockey 
League got under way last October. 
Few fans expected that by last week 
both divisions of the expanded league 
would be battling down to the wire in 
the tightest N.H.L. race in years. In 
the new West Division, six points—the 
equivalent of three victories—separated 
the top four teams. In the old East, the 
Montreal Canadiens were in front by 
only cight points; the Boston Bruins 
and New York Rangers were tied for 
second, with the Chicago Black Hawks 
only a point behind. 

Unexpected verged on inexplicable 
as hot teams suddenly turned frigid, or 
sure losers suddenly won. How to ex- 
plain, for example, the Canadiens’ 21 
games with only one loss—followed by 
three losses and a tie? Who could have 
predicted that the Bruins would win 
six out of seven with All-Star Defense- 
man Bobby Orr sidelined? And how 
about the Rangers, those longtime pat- 
sies? Last week they had a Stanley 
Cup play-off berth all sewed up, and 
were within striking distance of win- 
ning the N.H.L. championship—for the 
first time in 26 years. 

Missilery & Mouth. Missilery, mus- 
cle and mouth are the keys to the 
Rangers’ resurgence. Jean Ratelle, Rod 
Gilbert and Vic Hadfield constitute the 
deadliest line in the league. Center Ra- 
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GOALIE GIACOMIN IN ACTION 
Cash or cuss. 


telle | ranks 
No. 2 in the league in scoring (behind 
Chicago's Stan Mikita). Right Wing Gil- 
bert trails Ratelle by one goal; and 
Left Wing Hadfield, who missed a fifth 
of the season with a broken shoulder, 
has contributed 19 goals and 19 assists 
For muscle, there is Reggie Fleming, a 
stocky “bad boy” who has spent 122 
minutes in the penalty box—not to men 
tion Orland Kurtenbach, who twice last 
year scored one-punch knockouts in ex 
tracurricular And 
Goalie Ed Giacomin leads the league 
in shutouts 
The mouth belongs to Coach Emile 
(“The Cat”) Francis, 41, a diminutive 
ex-goalie who patrols the Ranger bench 
during games, screaming profanities that 
would make a dock-walloper blanch 
“Cash and cussing” is the way one 
Ranger describes coaching 
methods: players who turn in excep 
tional performances find something 
extra in their pay envelopes; those who 
let down get a stinging spray of verbal 
vitriol. Last season, after a lackadaisical 
game against Montreal, Francis an- 
nounced that a “television deal” was in 
the offing. The players’ ght 
ened. “Yeah,” sneered the coach, “the 
Red Skelton show sloppy 
clowns, and we've got 
bunch in the world right here 
For all their new punch and pr 
and their lofty standing in the 
Francis’ Rangers at 
their sloppy moments. Six times this 
season, they have suffered the indignity 
of being scored upon while they were 
at full strength and the other team had 
a man in the penalty box. But to long- 
suffering Madison Square Garden fans, 
who have not seen their reach 
the Stanley Cup finals since 1950, the 


1as 30 goals and 45 assists, 


contests on the ice 
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times still have 





heroes 


Rangers’ amazing transformation is tru 
ly the miracle of 33rd Str 
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Before you buy this shoe for its looks, there's 
something you should know about how 
it’s made with four exclusive 
comfort features. They support your 
arch; help reduce fatigue; relax your 
foot; and hold the shape of the 
shoe for keeps. All for the kind of 
comfort no other shoe can 
match. And isn't that what 
Wright Arch Preserver® 
shoes are all about? 
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PRAYER MEETING IN HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
Emotional spasms and instant salvation. 


PROTESTANTS 


God's Conservative Acre 

That oldtime religion, based on faith 
in an all-powerful God and an infalli- 
ble Bible, is still deeply entrenched in 
the South. This assessment comes from 
one of the more knowing observers of 
the area: Erskine Caldwell, who im- 
mortalized the mores of Dixie in such 
bestselling novels as Tobacco Road and 
God's Little Acre. In a new book of fac- 
tual reporting called Deep South (Wey- 
bright & Talley; $6.50), Caldwell gives 
eyewitness testimony that the basic be- 
liefs of many Southern churches have 
been left untouched by the changes af- 
fecting the rest of U.S. Christianity. 

Son of a Presbyterian minister, Cald- 
well, 64, has toured the rural Southern 
states every summer for the past three 
years, visiting revival meetings and 
churches. Though “rural camp-meetings 
have been replaced by brick-walled au- 
ditoriums and revival tents by rain- 
proof sheds,” he writes, the raucous 
rhythms of lined-out hymns and “the re- 
sounding babble of glossalalia” can still 
be heard—evidence that neither drive- 
in movies nor television has “diminished 
the appeal that uninhibited religious ex- 
hibitions have as popular entertain- 
ment.” One Cumberland mountaineer 
told Caldwell: “I always go to church 
on Sundays to get my soul saved like 
the preacher says. He can shout good 
and loud and I'm satisfied that’s the 
best kind.” 

Thou Shalt Not. Caldwell also notes 
that sermons in backwoods churches 
still concentrate heavily on sins of the 
flesh—to the point that the message 
sometimes seems to be more “How to 
do it” than “Thou shalt not.” An evan- 
gelist in North Carolina told Caldwell 
that before his “conversion” he had 
been a chronic womanizer; past wrong- 
doings were now an asset, he added, 
since in his sermons “I always start off 
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talking about the sins I know about first- 
hand, because people want to know if 
their sins are about the same or dif- 
ferent than mine.” Caldwell also notes 
that many devout Southerners still can- 
not see the disparity between their con- 
cern for personal salvation and their 
anti-Negro prejudices. One general-store 
owner boasted that he was “a faithful 
church member and a good Christian” 
—then proceeded to excoriate a Jew 
who had opened a store across the 
square and was serving Negroes. “Black 
niggers can walk in there and try on 
any clothes they please,” he protested. 

In urban Southern Baptist and Meth- 
odist congregations there is a growing 
spiritual sophistication about interpret- 
ing the Bible. But in country villages, 
among the fervent fundamentalist 
churchlets, the literal truth of God’s 
word is an unalterable axiom. “Even 
the mention of Christ walking on wa- 
ter or Jonah being swallowed by a 
whale can quickly develop into an in- 
soluble controversy if it is suggested 
that such miracles are symbolic,” writes 
Caldwell. In one such back-country 
church recently, he says, the congrega- 
tion became concerned when the min- 
ister neglected to specifically reaffirm 
from the pulpit that Christ was born of 
a virgin and that God created the earth 
in six days; after two warnings, the min- 
ister “was charged with heresy and or- 
dered to turn in his key to the church 
door before leaving town.” 

Caldwell concludes that “the inter- 
woven secular and religious fabric of 
the Deep South has become threadbare 
and outmoded with time,” and _ that 
many Southern Protestants “would be 
as incapable of justifying their particu- 
lar denominational membership” as they 
would their political party. Why, then, 
does oldtime religion continue to carry 
on? In the cities, Caldwell suggests, it 
is pretty much inherited tradition, 
passed on in much the same way that 





parents hand down family names or 
wealth. But in the remote and often pov- 
erty-ridden forks-of-the-creek, funda- 
mentalism is a reflection of the peo- 
ple’s insecurity and fulfills an emotional 
need, offering “temporary surcease of 
loneliness, the promise of instant salva- 
tion, and the opportunity to indulge in 
emotional spasms.” 


CHURCH & STATE 
Lobby for Largesse 


Under consideration by the legisla- 
tures of Michigan, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania and Louisiana last week were 
bills that would significantly increase 
state aid to students in private schools. 
Whether or not the measures passed, it 
was certain that lawmakers would not 
vote them down lightly. All of the bills 
have the backing of Citizens for Ed- 
ucational Freedom—the nation’s most 
militant lobby for channeling tax mon- 
ey to nonpublic education. 

Founded in 1959 by a group of St. 
Louis parents, CEF has since grown to 
150,000 members in 36 states. Though 
its supporters include some conservative 
Protestants and Orthodox Jews, the or- 
ganization is 85% Roman Catholic—a 
fact reflecting the financial difficulties 
of the nation’s Catholic parochial 
schools, which are hard pressed to keep 
up with rising teacher salaries and 
equipment costs. One of CEF’s major ar- 
guments is that unless these schools 
receive more state help, they may col- 
lapse and saddle the public schools with 
their pupils, “It is not only our prob- 
lem,” insists CEF Michigan Director 
Stuart Hubbell, a Catholic. “All we are 
saying is give us the minimal assistance 
or face the inevitable closing of our 
schools in vast numbers.” 

Telegrams & Letters. CEF has de- 
veloped an impressively efficient lobby- 
ing machine. Financed by dues ranging 


3. EDWARD BAILEY 


CEF OPERATION IN DEARBORN, MICH 
Stories for converts. 
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from $5 to $100 a year, it maintains of- 
fices in Washington and several states, 
puts out a bimonthly newspaper called 
Freedom in Education. Through its lo- 
cal chapters, CEF issues calls for public 
pressure on legislators whenever a bill 
affecting nonpublic schools is at issue: 
its supporters faithfully respond by in- 
undating lawmakers with telegrams and 
letters. One day last November, Penn- 
sylvania Governor Raymond Shafer 
was deluged with 100,000 telegrams 
from CEF enthusiasts supporting a pa- 
rochial pupil aid bill. The Michigan 
CEF arranged for Catholic schools to 
give students a homework-free night— 
on the condition that each wrote six 
letters to legislators urging passage of 
CEF proposals. 

In New York last year, CEF lost an 
expensive battle to repeal the state's 
Blaine Amendment, which _ prohibits 
State aid to parochial schools; elsewhere, 
it has recorded several victories for its 
cause. CEF pressure was behind recent 
laws passed by half a dozen states per- 
mitting parochial school students to be 
transported in public school buses. In 
Ohio and Michigan, the organization 
helped push through legislation supply 
ing auxiliary services to parochial 
schools, such as counselors and special- 
ized teachers, at a total annual cost of 
approximately $15 million. In Rhode Is- 
land and Michigan, it is now cam 
paigning for tuition grants from states 
to parents of parochial school children 
as a partial rebate for the school taxes 
they pay. One of its slogans: “Need 
not creed.” 

Against the Hard Sell. CEF’s mus- 
cular pursuit of its goals has stirred 
angry opposition, led by the American 
Civil Liberties Union, which contends 
that state aid to parochial schools vi- 
olates the separation of church and 
state and undermines the public school 
system, Many Protestant church lead- 
ers have equally strong feelings about 
it. In Providence, R.I., this month, the 
Rev. C, Clifford Sargent, superintendent 
of the Methodist district, asked that a 
message be read from the district's pul- 
pits urging defeat of the Rhode Island 
tuition grant bill. In Pennsylvania, state 
aid to parochial schools has been op- 
posed by a number of religious groups, 
including the mostly Protestant state 
Council of Churches 

Even some Catholics criticize CEF's 
hard-sell tactics on the ground that they 
could end up by making more enemies 
than friends for the parochial school 
cause. Nevertheless, the organization 
plans no letup in its crusade for what 
it terms “the right of parents to ed- 
ucate their children as they see fit.” 
Says National President Paul Mecklen- 
borg of Cincinnati, a Catholic accoun- 
tant: “Our main concern is the equal 
distribution of the tax dollar, no matter 
where the child goes, as long as the 
school is accredited.” Insists James Pie, 
a CEF Catholic spokesman in Penn- 
sylvania: “The more CEF tells the story, 
the more converts we are going to get.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


YORK DISTRIBUTING COMMUNION 
With bells, banners & balloons. 


EPISCOPALIANS 
Hippie Ordination 


At St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in | 


Berkeley, Calif., a bishop and priests in 
white surplices and red stoles gathered 
around the altar for the ordination of 
a priest. Instead of the traditional ec- 
clesiastical garb, the moustached young 
man in their midst wore a psychedelic 
chasuble festooned with yarn balls and 
tinkling bells. In the background, a 
group called Martha's Laundry blasted 
out rock setiings of hymn tunes. 

Thus was Richard York, 28, elevated 
to the ranks of the Episcopal priest 
hood this month, A 1967 graduate of 
the Church Divinity School of the Pa- 
cific, York has been backed by a num- 
ber of local churches in operating a 
“free church” that ministers to Berke- 
ley hippies. When the time came for 
York's ordination, Episcopal officials in- 
vited his flower-power friends to par- 
ticipate, and modified the stately ser- 
vices to accommodate the spirit of the 
occasion. St. Mark's was decked out 
with gas-filled balloons and banners, 
children wandered along the aisles at 
will, and the sermon by the Rev. John 
Pairman Brown was entitled “God Is 
Doing His Thing.” When the congrega- 
tion was invited to “donate something 
which has meaning to you,” the collec- 
tion plate yielded little money but plen- 
ty of beads, marbles, a draft card and 
even a package of morning-glory seeds. 
Later, Father York distributed commun- 
ion to his turned-on friends. 

The Rt. Rev. Richard Millard, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of California, presided 
at the ceremony and made no apolo- 
gies for it. In wealthy San Mateo Coun- 
ty across the Bay, he argued, “people 
would bring their azure minks and the 
brass section from the San Francisco 
Symphony” to an ordination. “Why 
shouldn't the hippies be allowed to wear 
the clothes they like and bring their 
music too?” 






Can you change 
thie course ~ 
of your cold? 


A cold may have to run its course 
—but you don’t have to run with it. 
Take control of your cold —with 
Contac" and this simple plan: when 
you discover you're getting a cold, 
don’twait. Take Contac. And keep tak- 
ing it until your cold is gone. The 600- 
and-more “tiny time pills” of good 
medicine in each Contac capsule 
work even better this way—to check 
sneezes, sniffles, and runny nose. 

Can you change the course of your 
cold? You'll see. Next cold, take 
Contac for your whole cold. 

Contac —the sooner, the better. 

At your pharmacy. Menley & 
James Laboratories, Philadelphia. 
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“After you with TIME!” 
(How long did you have to wait?) 

TIME brand new is TIME at its best. The 
dust kicked up by the latest news hasn't yet 
settled. The forecasts are still far ahead 
of events 

If you've had to wait for someone to pass 
this copy along, you're probably aware that 
the value, impact and enjoyment of TIME 
are not all coming through a hundred per 
cent. Is it really necessary to keep on this 
makeshift way? 

A suggestion: it's easy enough 
to make sure of your own copy—delivered 
regularly and promptly. Fill in the form in 
the Letters section of this issue and send it 
to TIME. Get the news firsthand from now on. 
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énvitation 
ceachers 


Enroll in the newly expanded TIME Edu- 
cation Program for high schools and 
colleges. Six thousand teachers around 
the world are now using this classroom 
service—as teachers have been for over 
30 years. They find that with TIME as its | 
basis, the Program is invaluable in their 
classrooms, Then, to supplement the mag- 
azine, teachers receive the Teachers’ 
Guide to TIME, a weekly editorial service 

the Program's latest, most important 
innovation, Many other teaching aids are 
delivered free throughout the school year; 
| students’ subscriptions are at the lowest 
rates available. For details write: TIME 
Education Program, 540 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il!. 60611 
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Ysrarl Today 


Is the MIDDLE EAST conflict 


related to Bible prophecy? Free booklet 
discusses this question. Write Dept. T-I, 
Pastoral Bible Institute, Box 15031, 
Chouteau Station, St. Louis, Mo. 63110 
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THE THEATER 





NEW PLAYS 


The Four Seasons 

Iwo people in love can, and inev 
itably will, be each other’s heaven and 
hell. So argues Arnold Wesker in his lat 
est’ play, The Four which 
opened, off-Broadway last Love 
buds in rain, 
mer ardor, withers and stales in autum 
nal uffs and recriminations, and turns 
to icy death in a winter of unfeeling 
The play is intimate and perceptive, 
though it lacks dramatic vigor, The lan- 
guage that might have lifted it to po 
etry is too often absent. Yet the play 
wright’s intent is aspiring and his subject 
compels attention 

Wesker'’s two symbolically 
named Adam (Paul Roebling) and Bea 
trice (Barbara Hayes)—begin in winter 
They are weary, wary, and thirtyish 
Their minds are haunted by the ghosts 
of mangled marriages and past lovers, 
betrayed and betraying. Having died 
several times from the internal wounds 
of love, they do not want to start “all 
that again.” But bully boy, 
and they do 

Of necessity, there is more talk of 
love than lovemaking. In their amorous 
monologues, the two tenderly rue the 
fact that they could not present them- 
selves to each other as virginal offer- 
ings. He adorns her with endearments, 
and she deifies him with worship. Yet 
in one explosively funny scene in which 
he prepares a strudel, the battle of the 
erupts. She is testy because he 
has invaded her cooking domain 

Seasons is fundamentally static, and 
it seems to move more from conclu 
to conclusion than from scene to 

Wesker is good at suggesting 
how a couple in love becomes the most 
exclusive club in the world. He reg 
isters the fierce chemistry of passion by 
which the Other Woman swiftly be- 
comes the Only Woman, Where Wes- 
ker is strongest he is also weakest, since 
the language of love is finite and, in 
his prosaic words, even banal 

To love means to give, and notwith- 
standing Wesker’s pedestrian imagery, 
the play rates a Q.E.D. on its major 
proposition. The fact that it was writ- 
ten by a kitchen-sink realist like Wes- 
ker is added evidence that the genera 
tion of British playwrights that began 
by looking back in social anger is now 
looking forward in private anguish 


Weekend 


“Unlike nature, the American public 
adores a vacuum,” says a character in 
Weekend. The thesis will certainly be 
tested by the fate of Gore Vidal’s new 
Broadway comedy about a presidential 
hopeful. Vidal is capable of springy, so- 
phisticated political humor, as he dem 
onstrated in The Best Man (1960), but 
this time the jokes are cither juvenile 
or senile. Most of the characters are as 


Seasons, 
week 


spring blossoms in sum- 


lovers 


Eros is a 


sexes 


sion 


scene 


appealing as wads of wet Kleenex, and 
the story 
the Congressional Record 

Senator MacGruder John Forsythe) 
is a man who has everything except the 
presidency. He is handsome and mon- 
ied. He has an clegant. tactful 
(Rosemary Murphy). He has a vivacious 
and loyal secretary-mistress (Kim Hun 
ter). To such a man, some reign must 
fall, preceded, of course, by the Republi 
can nomination. After some utterly pre 
dictable L.B.J. baiting, Nixon knocking. 
and Reagan ribbing, a flea splashes into 
the Senator's political oimtment 

It is his son Beany (Marco St. John), 
a free spirit who sponges on Daddy for 


line is about as amusing its 


wife 





COLE & FORSYTHE 
Like wads of wet Kleenex. 


the cost of living. Beany is a dove on 
Viet Nam, and he has brought home a 
Negro sweetie (Carol Cole) to wed. In 
short, the boy is a one-man _ interna- 
tional drawing-room crisis, Vidal's cute 
switch ploy on the miscegenation prob- 
lem is to present the girl’s parents as 
prim, upper-middle-class social conser 
vatives who are adamantly opposed to 
an interracial match. They dread what 
their Westchester County neighbors 
might say, and cringe at the notoriety 
of having their daughter's picture ap 
pear in Ebony. 

After a poll shows that he will cap- 
ture 61% of the city vote if he accedes 
to the interracial match, the Senator be 
stows his blessing on the couple. By 
and large, the performers act depressed 
by the lines they mouth, although perky 
Carol Cole—daughter of the late Nat 
King Cole, making her Broadway debut 
—looks much nicer than the play she 
is in 
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Everybody’s been here. 


We 





A Swedish gynecologist compared 
it to the first look at the back of the 
moon 

For the first time, a living embryo 
had been photographed inside its 


mother’s womb. Almost as astonishing, 


there were more pictures, a whole 





Series showing the growth and develop 
ment of human embryos ir 
natural states 


1 their 


It all began in 1955 when Swedish 
photographer Lennart Nilsson came to 
us with an idea, If he would take 
these photographs, would Life publish 
them? We were a little skeptical 
Pictures like these had never even been 
tried before. But we agreed. After all, 
part of Life’s job is to do things no one 
has done before 

Then, 10 years later, Nilsson 
walked in with his pic 
made history 
beautiful in their clinical detail, 


es. And we 
Strang 





together 





brought back pictures. 


were hailed by men of science and 
medicine. And even specialists gained 
a deeper understanding of life 
before birth 

More important, people like you 
came to know a little more about 
themselves 

Of course, Life or no Life, Nilsson 
still would have taken his pictures. And 
you mught have seen them eventually 
But then again, maybe not 





Life. Consider the alternative. 


THE PRESS 





MAGAZINES 


Center of Gravity 

On the sunny slopes above Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., stands Robert M. Hutch- 
ins’ Center for the Study of Dem- 
ocratic Institutions. In placid isolation 
from everyday bustle, some 25 Fellows 
of the Center and their guests daily dis- 
cuss the state of the world and issue 
occasional position papers. Those pa- 
pers often display a doctrinaire devo- 
tion to such ill-fated causes as the Cen 
ter’s second Pacem in Terris conference. 
So when the Fellows decided to start a 
magazine last fall to reach a wider au- 
dience than is generally found at their 
home on Eucalyptus Hill, the publica 
tion was expected merely to promote 
the Center’s more passionate, loftily lib 
eral concerns. 

The surprise is that it does not. The 
Center Magazine, as the bimonthly is 
called, stands, more or less, at the cen- 
ter. It invites contributors, mostly Fel- 
lows of the Center, to argue major 
issues of the day. In a lively exchange 
on Black Power, for example, Fellow 
W. H. Ferry maintained that integra- 
tion in the U.S. is a hopeless dream 
and separatism is just around the cor- 
ner. To which another Fellow, Jonn L. 
Perry, just as exuberantly replied that 
Black Power may well be the best path 
to integration. Negroes, said Perry, have 
come to the realization that they must 
find their “manhood” in their own com- 
munity before they can move success- 
fully into the white. “Thus, while some 
blacks are moving into white America— 
and not thereby becoming white, either 

—others are turning inward to the black 
ghetto to build their own strength. I 
find the dual process exciting, healthy 
and promising.” 

Proof of Utopia. Center is not con- 
tent to be merely topical, but offers 
some intriguing glimpses into past and 





TUGWELL 





COGLEY 


future. In the current issue, Trappist 
Monk Thomas Merton, author of The 
Seven Storey Mountain, writes about 


an early Mesoamerican c*.ilization that 
survived from 1000 B.C. to A.D. 900 
without a single war, So attuned to 
their environment were its members, so 
at peace with themselves, that they sim 
ply felt no need to fight, nor their 
neighbors to fight with them. Here, says 
Merton, was a utopian existence that 
was not mere fantasy. 

Looking forward, onetime New Deal 
Brain-Truster Rexford Guy Tugwell 
gives a progress report on his 32nd ef- 
fort to bring the U.S. Constitution up 
to date. Dubbed the “Refounding Fa- 
ther” by his colleagues, Tugwell spells 
out a citizen’s responsibilities along with 
his rights, emphasizes the shift in so- 
ciety from “competition to mutuality.” 

Center Editor John Cogley, who re- 
ported on religion for the New York 
Times, concentrates on making the mag- 
azine readable. This often entails edit- 
ing writers of academic background, 
who, says Cogley, lack the “usual and 
necessary journalistic anxieties and 
deadline mentality.” Center, neverthe- 
less, boasts such skilled writers as Harry 
Ashmore, onetime editor of the Arkan- 
sas Gazette, who is now executive vice 
president of the Center; Military Critic 
Walter Millis, who has been examining 
proposed changes in the draft; Clas- 
sicist Stringfellow Barr, who has tried 
to draw some lessons from ancient times 
to apply to the present-day U.S. (one 
of them: Woe to the nation that puts 
too much faith in force). Far from 
being abstract, their writings clearly 
bear the imprint of their personalities. 

Surprise Surplus. The result is that 
Center has been acquiring readers be- 
yond its fondest hopes. Since it first ap- 
peared last October, subscriptions have 
risen from 10,000 to 45,000. Most sub- 
scribers pay $10 a year; others pay 
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ASHMORE 


The imprint of personalities. 





more in the form of a donation. The 
Center has already earned back the 
$450,000 cost of the first year of op- 
eration and will have some surplus to 
put back into the nonprofit organization 
And the magazine gets along without 
any advertising 

At times, Center may be a trifle over- 
cosmic in its approach. As Hutchins 
cheerfully admits, “A tinge of megalo 
mania is still present.” In one breath 
taking article, a writer with a fondness 
for revolution managed to find a com- 
mon denominator between the Amer- 
ican rebellion, Castro’s takeover of 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic uprising, 
Watts, Selma, and you name it, What 
keeps Center balanced is difference of 
opinion. “We have people who believe 
that political parties have outlived their 
usefulness,” says Cogley, “and others 
who think that parties are moving into 
a new ascendancy. Some think that 
technology is demoniac; others feel it 
is a new source of liberation for 
mankind.” 

To Harry Ashmore, the merit of the 
magazine is its determination to clarify 
basic issues for the general reader. “We 
don’t do research,” he says. “There is 
nothing we can do in that area that 
won't be duplicated elsewhere. We pre 
fer to do thinking.” 


Fiscal Limits of Iconoclasm 

The March issue of Ramparts was 
only part way out last week. News- 
stand copies went on sale two weeks 
ago, but 145,000 subscription copies of 
the magazine were still piled up at the 
printers in Denver. Reason: Ramparts 
had run out of money. The post office 
wouldn't accept its checks, and its sub 
scription-service company wouldn't pro- 
duce the necessary address labels until 
a start was made toward clearing up 
debts of between $20,000 and $25,000 
In desperation, Ramparts sent out tele- 
grams and letters to selected subscribers, 
asking them to chip in at least $10 
apiece. The response was enough so 
that at week's end the magazines were 
being labeled and stuffed into mailbags. 

Still, Ramparts is far from rescued. 
Its overall deficit stands at about $250, 
000; its editors put the blame on timid 
advertisers frightened off by the mag- 
azine’s iconoclasm. This is true in part; 
its contents encourage people to imag- 
ine a CIA operative behind every bush 
or a Kennedy assassin. But Ramparts 
has had plenty of other troubles. After 
a furious intramural spat, it ousted 
Founder-Publisher Edward Keating. To- 
tal adulation of the Black Power move 
ment, plus an article blaming the Mid 
dle East war on Israel, caused two 
other wealthy backers of the magazine 
to withdraw support 

Trying to recoup, Ramparts ts an- 
nouncing its determination to shake off 
the yoke of advertising. From now on, 
it says, readers will have to assume 
cost of publication, Newsstand price 
will increase from 75¢ to Sl, a year's 
subscription from $8.50 to $15 
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BLOOM & MUNGO 
The Yellow Peril Polka 


REPORTING 
All the News That's Fit to Protest 


D.C., Mar. 13—Dean 
Rusk sang and danced on national TV 


Washington, 


for some seven hours today. Some of 
his most repeated routines were The 
Common Danger to Us All.” “The Yel- 


/ 


low Peril Polka,” “Halt Hanoi 
and the old old standby of the 


“Lies, Lies, Lies 


Harry 
Johnson 


Administration 


That's the newly formed 
news service began its story on Dean 
Rusk’s appearance before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee last week 
Considering the makeup of the Lib 
eration News Service, that sort of per 
formance can only be expected. The 
service is the undertaking of two un- 
ruly firebrands: Marshall 23 


way one 


Bloom, 23, 
who graduated from Amherst and later 
temporarily suspended from the 
London School of Economics for or 
ganizing a student protest meeting; and 
Raymond Mungo, 21, who kept Boston 
University in a constant state of nerves 
when he edited the campus paper 

[he service supplies some 200 New 
Left, hippie and student papers with 
bits and pieces of news that may have 
“misinterpreted” by 


was 


been overlooked or 
daily newspapers and magazines. It re 
ported, for that 40% of the 
soldiers guarding the Pentagon during 
last fall’s peace march sympathized with 
the demonstrators; some, said L.N.S., 
actually shed their uniforms to join the 
flower people. Campus police at Wayne 
University, the service disclosed, plan 
to curb demonstrations with rifles, shot 
guns, and a tractor that converts into a 
tank. A lead to a story about coun- 
terinsurgency research at a subsidiary 
of Stanford University said: “Stanford 
has gone to war on the side of the elit 
ist military dictatorship in Thailand.” 
For this kind of information provid- 
ed in three mailings a week, subscrib- 
ers pay $15 a month, Steadily signing 
up more customers, marginal as they 
may be, Liberation is trying to appeal 


Instance, 
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to Black Power papers and underground 
high school sheets as well 
it plans to convert from a mail to a 
wire service. Its telex machine already 
links Washington to New York, De 
Berkeley 


Eventually, 


tron and 


Red China’s Revenge 


Operating tn some of the world’s 
most sensitive nations, Reuters newsmen 
have mastered the art of being incon- 
spicuous. Anthony Grey, 29, Reuters 
man in Peking, was no exception. Pre 
viously assigned to East Berlin 
never did anything to give his hosts of- 
Nevertheless, he 


eight 


Grey 
fense has been under 
arrest tor months 
his country did 

During last 
Kong, a Chinese newsman was jailed 
for two years by the British. The Chi 
nese retaliated by not letting Grey out 


house because 


July's rioting in Hong 


of his house. Since then, he has not 
been seen. For a while, he was allowed 
to play chess over the phone with a 


friend in Peking, but then the phone 
was cut off. Foreign diplomats try to 
peer through the gate in the high wall 
surrounding his house but to no avail 

In response to all British 
there has only been a numbing Chinese 
silence. Reuters learned that Grey has 
the run of the house and his food has 
improved a bit. Its only from 


protests 


word 


him was a telegram last Christmas: “I 
am in sound health in spite of dif- 
ficulties.” Reuters General Manager 
Gerald Long declares that he is ready 
to go “anywhere, any time” to effect 
Grey's release. “But the Chinese don't 
appear to be interested in talking.” True 


to the best Reuters tradition, if the agen- 
cy can get Grey out, it will apply at 


once to put another man in 
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GREY IN PEKING 
Down with rotten eggs. 
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STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS 


That's all it takes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 
No strenuous exercises 
equipment no lengthy 
You don’t ne 





no elaborate gym 
tedious work-outs 
i time, space, or energy to 
multiply Strength to broaden your 
shoulders to increase your lung capacity 
to trim your waistline to develop 
vigor. Now the same method of Isometric 
Isotonic Contraction that trained the German 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath 
letes can help YOU build a powerful physique 
Yes, even if you are 30, 50 years old or more 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de 
vices, the TENSOLATOR® combines both 
Isometric benefits in a series of 
quick 7-second exercises that you do once a 
day in your own room—less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulder 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down — 
and you feel like a new man. Fast? We guar 
antee impressive results in 10 days or 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step illustra 
tions of the Tensolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with your nam zip code (re 
quired for mailing! 
and handling to 
TION, Dept. AN-5, 
York, N.Y. 10017 
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and Isotonic 


your 


address 
and 25¢ to cover postage 
THOYLO CORPORA 
509 Fifth Avenue, New 
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185 reasons that really add up to one big one, 
named quality. 


Every personality and program in this schedule is 
worth the listener’s interest. And the advertiser’s. 


Of course, as public tastes and needs change, 
our schedule changes. 


But never its importance. Its authority. Its quality. 


No wonder CBS Radio attracts more advertisers 
than any other radio network every year. 


Buy into this schedule. It offers you an outstanding 
radio environment as well as cost efficiency. 


In fact you're sure of a good time here. 
That's the only kind we have. 


CBS Radio Network 


Where what you want to know comes first 


“We checked every angig . 
then graduated to ~~ 


flameless electric heat: 


Building developer: 

Electric heat saved 
us so much space we 
gained an extra floor 
















of rental units 


Homemaker: 


— 
Belheve me you can t beat 7 
Plant manager: electric heat for cleanliness Nursing home 
J orcomtort administrator: 
Flexibility, With electric te 


We insisted on rigid 
control of temperature in 
each room to guarantee the 
comfort of our residents 
Electric heat was the 


answer 


heat | could intermix severa 
types of heating systems 
our production and office 


areas to solve different 


problems 










a ive 
| BETTER 


eit ELECTRICALLY 


Edison Electric Institute 


“a, S 
ferme 750 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y, 10017 


Electric heat—found nationwide in 175,000 commercial and industrial buildings...in 3 million households. 
Get the facts. Ask your architect or consulting engineer for an evaluation of flameless electric heat. 
Or call your electric light and power company. 
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GOLD 
At the Point of Panic 


Most of the reasons for the gold cri- 
sis are rooted in the U.S. The coun- 
try’s continuing balance of payments 
deficit, its constantly out-of-balance do- 
mestic budget and its rising outflow of 
money to finance the war in Viet Nam 
are basically responsible for global con- 
cern about the soundness of the dollar. 
Concern has led to the belief that the 
U.S. would soon have to stop selling 
gold to all buyers at $35 an ounce and 
somehow raise the price. The possibili- 
ty of a price increase touched off the 
worldwide run on gold. 

That being the case, the U.S. had 
the responsibility of doing what it could 
to provide the remedies that would end 
the crisis and restore sanity to the gold 
markets. Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler and Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin 
last week invited the central bankers of 
Britain, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
The Netherlands and Switzerland to a 
weekend meeting in the massive, pan- 
eled board room of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington. 

The six, along with the U.S., are 
members of the international Gold Pool; 
the pool members, in an effort to hold 
the price of gold close to the official 
rate, have been drawing on their own 
governmental gold reserves—now down 
to about $25 billion. France, because it 
is no longer an active member of the 
pool, was conspicuously missing from 
the invitation list. Piqued because of 
the omission, Charles de Gaulle decid- 
ed to keep the Paris Bourse open last 
week after London’s gold market had 
shut down at Washington's suggestion 
The result (see THE Worip) was wild 
trading and a rise in the speculation 
price per ounce of gold to $44.36 

Steps Taken. Alarmed by earlier buy- 
ing of gold, the same central bankers, 
only six days before their Washington 
conference, had held a similar session 
in Basel. There the Fed's Martin reas- 
serted the U.S. intention of maintaining 
a $35-an-ounce price on gold, persuad 
ed his peers to keep the pool going. In 
spite of their agreement to do so, ru- 
mors spread—and were vigorously de- 
nied—that both Belgium and Italy were 
dropping out of the pool; the rumors 
only fanned the flames of speculation, 
Martin emerged from the Basel meet 
ing to describe himself as “satisfied” 
with its decisions. Bank of England 
Governor Sir Leslie O’Brien added that 
“I am very pleased with the results and 
I hope the world will be too.” 

Back home, the U.S. last week took 
steps to put its economic house in or- 
der, The Fed, to dampen the U.S. econ- 
omy and provide some antidote to the 
balance of payments deficit, decided on 
an increase in the discount rate. The 
rate, which represents the cost to com- 
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mercial banks of borrowing Federal Re 
serve money and thus affects their own 
rates to customers, went from 44 to 
5%. The increase meant higher interest 
rates On loans, less available mortgage 
money and, just as the Fed intended, a 
hold-down on all but necessary spend- 
ing because borrowed money would be 
more costly, That, for now, was the ex- 
tent of the gold panic’s effect on the 
U.S. man in the street. 

The Federal Reserve, as is its cus- 
tom, waited until the stock markets 
closed on Thursday to announce the 
new rate, The move was wise. Already 


GERMANY'S BLESSING 





BRITAIN’S O'BRIEN 
For all its problems, the buck is still the biggest. 


that day, on news of the growing gold 
crisis, the Dow-Jones industrial average 
had fallen 11.32 points for its sharpest 
drop in 18 months; on the New York 
Stock Exchange, declines in stock prices 
outnumbered gains by 10 to 1. Next 
day, while London’s market was shut 
down, New York opened on schedule, 
and in an equally busy day the indus- 
trials regained half of what they had 
lost. Most of the activity was caused 
by nervous small investors. Wall Street 
regulars took the gold panic with re- 
markable calm in the knowledge that 
while the situation could turn into a dis- 
aster for the international monetary sys- 
tem, it was unlikely to have catastroph 
ic effects in the U.S. 

Removing the Cover. In Washington, 
the crisis helped to swing a critical 
vote. The Senate, after considerable de- 
bate, heeded Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield’s warning during an evening 
session that “tonight is important in 
the history of this country.” It passed 
the legislation that Martin insisted on 
to remove the “gold cover” that has 


been in force since 1934. But the vote 
was close (39 to 37), as conservative 
Senators who want deeper cuts in non- 
military spending and liberals who op- 
pose increased spending on Viet Nam 
joined together in a coalition of pro 
test. Under the bill, to be signed by 
President Johnson this week, the U.S. 
need no longer keep $10.4 billion in 
gold—or most of the total $11.4 bil 
lion gold supply the country currently 
holds—on hand as backing for 25% of 
the $41.6 billion in paper dollars pres- 
ently in circulation. Henceforth, all the 
U.S. gold can be used if necessary to 
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ITALY’S CARLI (RIGHT) & ASSOCIATE 


support the Gold Pool, in which the 
U.S. puts up 59% of the gold. 

Two Tiers. The bill to remove the 
gold cover seemed to come almost too 
late to be of use—if only because the 
Gold Pool itself is likely to be re- 
vamped as one result of last week's 
emergency. The Europeans arriving in 
Washington—Britain’s O’Brien, Hubert 
Ansiaux of Belgium, Karl Blessing of 
Germany, Guido Carli of Italy, Jelle 
Zijlstra of The Netherlands, and Edwin 
Stopper of Switzerland—favored the 
view that the time has come to try the 
“two-tier” system of gold prices that 
many an economist has been urging. 
Under the two-tier idea, the L and 
its economic allies would continue cen- 
tral-bank exchanges of gold and dollars 
at the $35-an-ounce price. But “mer- 
cantile” gold—that which is bought by 
speculators and industrial users—would 
be left free to seek its own price. The ad 
vantage of the system is that the open- 
market price might very well drop low 
enough to finally put some risk into 
speculating. Up to now, with the U.S. 
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maintaining a bottom on prices, the 
trading has been a heads-I-win, tails- 
you-lose proposition in favor of the 
gold buyers, One disadvantage of the 
plan. however, could be a temptation 
among smaller central banks to buy 
gold officially at the $35 price, then 
turn around and sell it in the open mar- 
ket at a profit 

The two-tier system, like the found- 
ering Gold Pool, would be used as 
merely a short-term solution to the gold 
drain. Before long the central bankers 
hope to implement the idea of special 
drawing rights that could be used as re- 
serves along with gold and dollars. The 
S.D.R.s would be certificates represent- 
ing members’ credits in the International 
Monetary Fund. They would make it 
less necessary for other governments to 
hold so many dollars in reserve—and 
less burdensome for the U.S. to re- 
deem these dollars with gold. 

The War Tax. For all its problems, 
the dollar will continue to be the world’s 
most important currency, if only be- 
cause the U.S. economy has safeguards 
—bank insurance, market regulations, 
progressive tax rates—built in to cush- 
ion it even in hard mes. But only the 
U.S., by putting its affairs in order, 
can protect the dollar. (ine way, which 
House Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Wilbur Mills is demanding, 
is for the Administration to cut back do- 
mestic spending more sharply than it 
wants to, as long as it is faced with 
large outlays for Viet Nam. Last week 
Lyndon Johnson agreed to reductions 
of as much as $9 billion. 

In return, L.B.J. wants higher taxes. 
The Administration, since summer, has 
asked for a 10% surtax on incomes in 
order to ease inflation. To convince 
Congress that the surtax is urgent, Fowl- 
er and Martin spent much of last week 
on Capitol Hill. Fowler described the 
surtaxX as a “war tax,” said that the Ad- 
ministration was even willing to raise 
taxes back to their levels before the 
1964 reduction. The move would real- 
ize $22 billion, rather than a previous- 
ly estimated $10 billion. 

Congress also heard from a blue-rib- 
bon Treasury advisory panel headed by 
former Secretary Douglas Dillon and 
including Bankers David Rockefeller 
and Robert Roosa and Economists Wal- 
ter Heller and Kermit Gordon. “In the 
interests of our nation’s economic 
strength and stability,” they warned, 
“enactment of the surcharge must be de- 
layed no longer.” 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
A Price in the North Sea 


For more than 18 months, the 23 
groups of international oil companies 
drilling for natural gas in sandstone off 
the English coast have been caught be- 
tween a devil and the deep blue sea. 
The treacherous North Sea and its gales 
have sunk two of their big drilling rigs, 
interrupted operations and increased 
production costs. The devil, as far as 
they are concerned, is Britain’s Gas 
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PHILLIPS RIG AT HEWETT BANK 
Holding out seemed pointless. 


Council, which, as sole purchaser of 
any gas found under British waters, 
has been stubbornly holding out for 
the lowest possible price. The oil con- 
sortia, led by Shell and Esso, demand- 
ed at least 3.25 cents per therm (the 
amount of heat generated by 100 cu. 
ft. of North Sea gas). The Gas Council 
insisted on paying no more than 2.1 
cents per therm, arguing for a price 
pegged to production costs rather than 
to the higher market value of the fuel. 

Last week the Gas Council, with an 
obvious advantage in the bargaining, 
won its point. The council signed its 
first major sales agreement with a con- 
sortium headed by Phillips Petroleum 
of the U.S. and including Petrofina of 
Belgium, Italy's state-owned oil com 
pany AGIP, and a string of individual 
British investors. In 1969, the Phillips 
group will begin pumping natural gas 
ashore from its field at Hewett Bank, 
20 miles off the East Anglican coast. 
under a 25-year contract that calls tor 
a buildup to 350,000,000 cu. ft. daily 
by the seventh year of the agreement. 
The price: 2.87¢ a therm. 

Phillips decided to break the united 
front of oil companies for several rea- 
sons. (ne is that Phillips’ holding is 
the closest to shore and the expense of 
pumping gas out of the field and into 
an expanding British pipeline system 
will be less than the cost to some other 
combines. Another is that, unlike Shell, 
Esso and others, Phillips has no large 
oil market in the United Kingdom and 
thus does not have to worry about up- 
setting domestic prices for its other fuels 
by pumping in cheap natural gas. Lis- 
tening to the angry outbursts from other 
oilmen, Phillips U.K. Managing Direc- 
tor Paul Tucker explained: “If some- 
body else had done this before us, we'd 
be screaming too. It’s just a matter of 
keeping your bargaining position.” Phil- 
lips, with an estimated $60 million out- 


lay to develop the Hewett Bank field 
and with anticipated income over 25 
years of $600 million, should make a 
tidy 900% profit in spite of its low sell- 
ing price 


BANKING 


Paradise Is a Company Town 

Colortul birds flit around in spacious 
aviaries, An open-air 200 has monkeys, 
emus and a lioness with her cubs. Fra- 
grant flowers line the streets. This is 
the “City of God,” eleven miles from 
Sao Paulo in Brazil. With a school, a 
hospital and all other things for the ma- 
terial needs of its 1,200-odd inhabitants, 
it is the headquarters community built 
by Brazil's liveliest and fastest-growing 
bank: Banco Brasileiro de Descontos, 
or Bradesco as it is commonly known. 

Beneath its blandly bucolic skin, Bra- 
desco hides tough sinews. South Amer- 
ica’s most elaborate computer system 
operates 24 hours a day in the City of 
God. Helicopters and a bristling net- 
work of rooftop antennas link the city 
with many of Bradesco’s 327 branches, 
spread over south and central Brazil. 
Seventeen radio stations keep the bank's 
executives in constant touch with re- 
mote offices. While most of Brazil's 
musty banks know where they stand 
only two or three times a month, Bra- 
desco directors in the 13-story head- 
quarters building in the City of God 
scan yesterday's balance sheets with 
their morning coffee. 

From Broom to Pencil. Such mod- 
ern techniques, combined with fast re- 
action to loan requests and an unusual 
willingness to take chances, have pushed 
Bradesco from nowhere 25 years ago 
into a commanding position as Brazil's 
biggest private bank—second in size to 
the federal government’s bank. It now 
has deposits of $175 million, serves 
1,200,000 customers and claims 174,000 
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Want to publish 
catalog data faster? 


Publishing catalogs and parts lists 
for distribution to dealers, branches, 
repair depots and others is easier, 
faster, and far lower in cost with a 
RECORDAK Microfilm System. Con 
venient filmecards called ‘tmicro 
fiche” replace bulky, costly catalogs 
Each holds up to 98 pages of data 

There's no costly printing or proof 
reading. You simply microfilm the 
updated information. Then have 
your Kodak microfilm processing 
laboratory convert it to microfiche 
form and produce as many dupli 








cates as you need. Per-copy: cost 
drops to pennies . . . distribution 
time from weeks to days. 

Reference is quick and easy. The 
new RECORDAK EASAMaTIC Reader, 
shown at right, lets you retrieve any 
image instantly. Just set the unique 
image locator at the page number 
on the index .. . and there is the 
image on the screen! 

For more details contact : Eastman 
Kodak Company, Business Systems 
Markets Division, Dept. NN-3, 
Rochester, New York 14650. 


SRECORDEK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 














shareholders. tncluding all of tts 8,064 
employees 

All this is the accomplishment of a 
lean, handsome Brazilian named Ama- 
dor Aguiar, 64, the son of peasants 
and a school dropout who got his start 
sweeping the floors of a small-town 
bank. Soon he handed in his broom 
for an accountant’s pencil and, when 
his boss fled with the cash, moved up 
to manager. In 1943, with the assist of 
a few friends and $3,000 capital, he 
struck out on his own. 

From the beginning, his bank con 
centrated on the rural areas in the inte- 
rior, financing coffee growers and cat- 
tlemen. Bradesco endeared itself to its 
distant customers by such services as 
providing them with needed supplies 
and taking care of their bills and taxes 
in the capital. As the interior devel- 


AGUIAR GETTING DUNKED ON CIVIC BIRTHDAY 





LABOR 
Toward Settlement 


One of the longest industry-wide 
walkouts in U.S. history, the eight- 
month-old copper strike, has already 
drained well over $200 million from 
the nation’s balance of payments and 
brought hardships resembling Depres- 
sion-era days to families of 60,000 cop- 
per workers, Last week came the first 
big break in the dispute. Two of the 
four major copper companies, Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp. and Phelps Dodge 
Corp., reached tentative agreements 
with their unions. The strike-leading 
United Steelworkers of America went 
on to ratify the Phelps Dodge offer 

Subject to further union ratification, 
the agreements cover some 10,000 
workers of Kennecott and 4,400 of 
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In the City of God, the sky’s the limit. 


oped, Bradesco thrived and helped open 
more territories for cultivation, notably 
in the north of Parana state, now Bra- 
zil’s richest coffee-producing area. “The 
sky is the limit,” says Aguiar. “Now 
we have many more resources. We can 
do much more.” 

Peasant Philosophy. A Presbyterian 
and strong believer in simplicity and sol- 
idarity—what he likes to call “peasant 
philosophy”—Aguiar found city life in- 
compatible with his principles. “I need 
a place with the healthy atmosphere of 
the interior,” he explains, This is what 
he achieved by building his own com- 
pany town and calling it City of God. 
He recalls: “They all said we were 
mad. The roads were so bad that when 
it rained hard our city became un- 
reachable even by Jeep. We had no 
communications, no telephone.” That 
was 15 years ago. When 40,000 people 
poured Into town last week to cele- 
brate the founding anniversary and jest- 
ful employees threw Aguiar into a swim- 
ming pool, he vowed to build an even 
bigger and better City of God. 
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Phelps Dodge. The 40-month contracts 
would hike hourly wages by 54¢ v. the 
original union demand for 99¢. With 
fringe benefits, the increases would 
amount to $1.07 and $1.13 at Ken- 
necott and Phelps Dodge respectively, 
according to the companies. 

“The national interest requires that 
the parties, with the assistance I am pro- 
viding, agree to contract terms which 
will end the strike,” said President John- 
son when he invited union and com- 
pany representatives to start nonstop 
talks at the White House on March 4. 
New Commerce Secretary C. R. Smith, 
along with Labor Secretary Willard 
Wirtz, met with negotiators to urge them 
on. As supplies dried up, users of cop- 
per have been forced to turn to foreign 
markets and pay inflated prices, almost 
double the prestrike domestic price of 
38¢ alb. Thus far the 26 unions’ key de- 
mand has been for company-wide bar- 
gaining, which is vigorously opposed 
by the industry. 

There was bare hope for an im- 
mediate return to work at Kennecott 


and Phelps Dodge. and only part of 
each producer's operation is covered 
by the agreements, with additional set- 
tlements still to be worked out. But 
following their lead, American Smelting 
& Refining Co., a third major copper 
producer, seemed to be making prog 
ress toward a settlement 


Running Out of Glass 

Babies and bourbon drinkers were 
faced with the same problem last week. 
The supply of containers from which 
they get their nourishment was being 
rapidly diminished because of a strike 
by the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers Association. The walkout by 44,000 
employees had shut down 102 plants 
across the country that supply 90% of 
the nation’s glass containers. 

The strike, which has put such com- 
panies as Owens-Illinois, Brockway 
Glass and Anchor Hocking temporarily 
out of the glass business, started seven 
weeks ago and came after union and in- 
dustry negotiators had agreed on a new 
three-year contract that would have pro- 
vided a package of 71¢ an hour spread 
among wages, insurance, pensions and 
other benefits. Thus the strike was as 
much against Glass Blowers President 
lee W. Minton, 56, as it was against 
the companies. Calling the proposed set- 
tlement “the best offer we've ever had 
in this industry.” Minton urged his 
union to accept it. But by a decisive 63 
to-30 vote, local presidents rejected the 
offer and rebuffed their leader. “I don’t 
know why they turned it down,” said 
Minton. “The reasons vary from local 
to local.” 

With no more bottles flowing out of 
the industry’s automated furnaces, bot- 
tle users are either cutting back their 
own production or looking for other 
kinds of containers, Brewers, who use 
nearly 20% of the annual output of 30 
billion containers, have stepped up the 
use of cans and are nursing a meager 
hoard of returnable bottles, “We've been 
rationing throwaways for wecks,” said 
Pittsburgh Brewing Ce. President Louis 
J. Slais, “and if this thing lasts a few 


more days, there won't be any more 
throwaways to throw away.” 
Some companies are planning 


changes to unusual kinds of containers. 
General Foods, for one, says that it is 
considering turning out Log Cabin syr- 
up in milk cartons or returning to metal 
cans if bottles run out. Milk companies 
are increasing the use of cardboard car- 
tons, which not all customers like. In 
some cases, switches are impractical. 
Whisky makers cannot use plastic, for 
instance, because the containers affect 
the taste of the liquor. And since blood 
and blood plasma, as well as many 
kinds of drugs, have to be shipped in 
glass, hospitals are threatened with a se- 
rious shortage of necessary supplies. 
Minton, who is now belatedly backing 
his striking union members, predicted 
that a strike settlement was going to 
take a long time. Said he: “Now may- 
be people will realize how important 
the glass industry is.” 
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A billion doesnt go very far these days. 


Atlantic Richfield produces over 1 billion cubic feet of natural gas 

a day. Enough to heat 3,700,000 American homes. But just barely 
enough to stay ahead of rising demand. Even though we increased 
our gas production in 1967 by ten and one half billion cubic feet. This 
was also the year that natural gas supplied more of the nation’s 
energy than any other source. And, in 1968, we'll be searching in new 
places, with new methods, to find even more. Sparking new ideas to 
meet growing energy needs is what keeps Atlantic Richfield growing. 
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Making things happen with energy 
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HOTELS 


Chez Britain 

Some 1,200 employees of the Plaza 
Athénée, George V and La Trémoille 
luxury hotels marched last week past 
venerable haute couture and perfume 
houses along Paris’ Avenue Montaigne 
“We demand our heritage of great ho- 
tels,” read one banner. A few hotel 
guests joined the protest of their cham- 
bermaids, valets, busboys and chefs. 
“Our hotels are among the most presti- 
gious in the world,” explained Mon- 
sicur Bougenaux, head concierge of 
Plaza Athénée. Now, he fears, all this 
Is going to change. 

The threat that the hotel employees 
see to the three Paris landmarks comes 
from the sale by their present owner, 
Madame Frangois Dupré, to a British 
chain: Airport Catering Service, a joint 
venture of British European Airways 
and Hostelry Magnate Charles Forte. 
Winning out over Pan American's In- 
tercontinental hotel chain and the 
Grand Metropolitan hotel group of Brit- 
ain with a bid of about $25 million, 
A.C.S. carried off three jewels worthy 
of crowning anyone’s hotel empire. 

The Firing Squad's Guest. All three 
hotels go back to the days when princes 
and the very rich turned their large 
Suites into homes away from home. 
Mata Hari, who received her suitors, 
and betrayed them, at the Athénée, may 
have been its only guest to face the fir- 
ing squad. Edsel Ford, John D. Rocke- 
feller I], and Charles Evans Hughes 
were among its loyal clientele; even 
today, the Fords and Rockefellers 
wouldn't dream of staying anywhere 
else. Greek shipping magnates and the 
new movie rich wander across its ba- 
roque lobbies and take in the view of 
the Seine and the Eiffel Tower or min- 
gle with the chic luncheon crowd in 
the garden restaurant, nibbling lobster 
soufflé or “Tournedos Plaza Athénée” 
smothered in foie gras. The hotel’s 50 
suites and 200 rooms, priced from $15 
to $100 a night, are looked after by 
450 employees, its dining room served 
by 45 cooks. 

Two blocks away, the George V, 
though subtly different, 1s no less desir- 
able. There, hushed calm is replaced 
by a livelier atmosphere. Its 370 rooms, 
served by 510 employees, include 52 
small apartments with kitchenettes for 
long-term guests. The busy George V 
crowd is made up mostly of top ex- 
ecutives and the film set—nearly half 
of them Americans—willing to pay up 
to $100 a night for a suite. 

La Trémoille is the lesser-known, 
quiet, cozy sister of the other two. Origi- 
nally a private house that was convert- 
ed into a 115-room hotel just before 
World War I, its deeply faithful clien- 
tele includes discreet European aristo- 
crats, U.S. fashion buyers and greats 
of the international music world. 

Top Class. B.E.A.’s first-class pas- 
sengers on the lucrative London-Paris 
run will be the chief beneficiaries of 
the change in the hotel’s ownership. Ac- 
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EMPLOYEES PROTESTING PARIS SALE 






Jewels for the milk-bar proprietor. 


cording to Forte's estimates, Airport 
Catering Service will be picking up 
nearly a third of the top-class beds in 
Paris (840 out of 3,000). “We believe 
the days when you could offer air trans- 
port only are over. Now you have to 
offer a complete travel service,” says 
Ron Spencer, B.E.A.’s_ representative 
on A.C.S.'s board. For B.E.A., the Par- 
ts hotels are a natural. The London- 
Paris route is about the most important 
for the airline, and first-class travel is 
growing faster than overall business. 

Though scorned in Paris as “a pro- 
prietor of milk bars,’ Charles Forte 
has a stake in 23 hotels in Britain, and 
others in Malta, Mauritius, Ireland and 
Bermuda. Forte’s Holdings Ltd. earned 
$3,280,000 last year. At the lower end 
of his empire are pubs, trailer centers, 
bowling alleys, a circus and even Zoos, 
but his Hotel Majestic in Harrowgate 
and the Hotel Phoenicia in Malta rank 
as de luxe by international standards. 
In addition, Forte 1s now a caterer for 
eight international airlines and runs air- 
port restaurants. 

“Quite honestly, there isn’t much we 
can teach the French from the hotel 
angle,” says Forte, 59, who personally 
clinched the deal in Paris after two 
months of discussions with Madame 
Dupré. And he pledges that the hotels’ 
demanding clientele won't even notice 
the change in management. 


MERGERS 
Rookie of the Week 


Such major-league conglomerates as 
ITT, Litton and Textron are veterans 
on the playing fields of corporate ac- 
quisition. But last week’s biggest merg- 
er news came from a relative rookie. 
In the space of two bold days, Man- 
hattan-based City Investing Co. an- 
nounced plans to acquire not only one 
of the largest U.S. shipping companies, 
Moore & McCormack Co., but also Mil- 
waukee's Allis-Chalmers, lately the na- 
tion’s most warred-over corporation. 

Those were mighty targets indeed for 
a 64-year-old company that, until barely 
two years ago, had pretty much stuck to 





real estate dealings (primarily in the 
New York area), with yearly revenues 
of less than $10 million a year and only 
modest ambitions. No longer. A flock 
of acquisitions in container making, 
aerospace equipment and other areas 
has rocketed City's sales from $8,500,- 
000 in 1966 to a current rate of $400 
million a year, If they get formal stock- 
holder approval, last week's moves for 
Moore & McCormack (1967 sales: $100 
million) and Allis-Chalmers ($822 mil- 
lion) will propel City to sales of some 
$1.3 billion a year—ranking it among 
the nation’s 50 biggest corporations. 

New Act. All this represents a dra- 
matic shift in City’s sights. Run since 
1943 by Robert W. Dowling, son of 
the founder and the company’s biggest 
(8%) shareholder, City had traditionally 
handled its properties as much with a 
sense of proprietary pride as for profit. 
Himself one of the nation’s most high- 
ly regarded real estate planners, Dow- 
ling won fame for his design of Phil- 
adelphia’s pioneering downtown Penn 
Center project. He also put City deep 
into such investments as Sterling For- 
est, a 30-sq.-mi. sylvan tract 40 miles 
from Manhattan being developed for 
corporate research facilities (among its 
tenants: International Nickel, Reichhold 
Chemicals), Other City properties range 
from Florida retirement communities 
to shopping centers as well as two 
Broadway theaters. 

City’s own new act began two years 
ago when Dowling and his directors, 
anxious for higher performance in the 
sales and profit column, hired George 
T. Scharffenberger to replace Dowling, 
now 72 and company chairman, as pres- 
ident. Scharffenberger already knew the 
role: he was hired away from a seven- 
year career at Litton, where he had 
worked up to senior vice president, han- 
dled the company’s big defense busi- 
ness. Intrigued by the possibilities of 
an “asset-rich, earnings-poor company,” 
Scharffenberger moved East and, with 
a few other West Coast recruits, laid 
plans for diversification. 

One of the recruits, 32-year-old Vice 
President Peter Huang, says that “our 
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U.S. Government 
report shows: 


Carlton 607, 
lower in tar’ 


than the average of the 
31 other filter kings tested. 
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————"T_ Only Carlton 

gives you all four: 

1. Air Cooled filter. 
2. Good easy draw. 
3. Great light taste. 
4.“Tar” and 
nicotine numbers 
on the pack. 


20 CIGARETTES 


Carlton 


Analyses of the smoke of samples of Carlton 
Cigarettes are made periodically by an independent 
laboratory. Analyses during the most recent test 
period prior to the manufacture of the cigarettes 
in this package averaged less than: 


AIR COOLED FILTER 


“TAR"* 7 MG... PER CIGARETTE 
NICOTINE 0.5 MG... PER CIGARETTE 


*Smoke components commonly but 
inaccurately called “tar.” 
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SCHARFFENBERGER 
Modest ambitions and mighty targets. 


approach is a little different” from oth 
er conglomerates: “We're building fast- 
er.” In Scharffenberger’s first 24 
months, City has opened talks with 
more than a dozen companies, has 
bought its way into fields as varied as 
military ordnance (American Electric 
Inc. of La Mirada, Calif.), magazines 
and comic books (St. Louis’ World Col- 
or Press) and steel containers (Man 
hattan’s Rheem Manutacturing Co.). 

Old Friend. Still, nothing quite ap- 
proached last week's performance. Talks 
began last October with Moore & Mc- 
Cormack, which is expected to report a 
loss for "67 partly because of heavy con- 
tainerization expenses. City’s proposed 
$80 million deal for the potentially prot 
itable company would put Scharffen- 
berger in fo'c’sle-to-fo'c'sle competition 
with another Litton alumnus: Walter 
Kidde & Co. President Fred Sullivan, 
who last month won ailing United 
States Lines’ consent to a merger 

City’s big stroke was the tentative 
agreement to acquire Allis-Chalmers. If 
the stock-swap deal, worth some $366 
million at current prices, comes off as 
planned, one of the nation’s longest-run- 
ning merger dramas will come to an 
end. Since last summer, the huge farm- 
and industrial-equipment) maker has 
spurned the courtship of Dallas’ Ling 
lemco-Vought, been dropped by Gen 
eral Dynamics and forcefully wrenched 
from a third merger prospect, Signal 
Oil. That, reportedly, was the work of 
Kleiner, Bell & Co,, a Beverly Hills bro- 
kerage firm, which holds some 15% of 
Allis-Chalmers stock. Kleiner, Bell Pres- 
ident Burt Kleiner, who had apparently 
bought in when Allis-Chalmers was sell 
ing at around $40 a share, protested 
that Signal’s $46-per-share offer was 
not enough. Now, though City’s offer 
amounts to only $37 a share, Kleiner 
has given his blessing. Since Signal’s 
withdrawal, Allis-Chalmers has reported 
an earnings drop of 80% from 1966— 
down from $26 million to $5,000,000 
last year. Its stock, which sold last week 
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in the $32 range, has suffered accord- 
ingly, Anxious for a merger to stem a 
further slide, Kleiner played Cupid for 
Scharflenberger and a very willing Al- 


lis-Chalmers 


AIRLINES 
Out of the Bush 


After more than three 
seat-of-the-pants 
Alaska’s pioneer bush airlines have 
joined forces and moved toward the jet 
age. Wien Alaska and Northern Con- 
solidated Airlines, with total revenues 
of $12 million, this month merged their 
8,500-mile routes, named the company 
Wien Alaska Airlines, and went public 
Reason: to finance purchase of three 
Boeing 737s. Smoothing the way was 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
hopes that the venture will offer better 
service to the 49th state, as well as can- 
cel the need by the two lines for sub 
sidies that last’ year amounted to 
$2,100,000 

Beating the Dogsleds. Both lines had 
colorful histories. In 1924, with his pi- 
lot license No. 39 signed by Fédération 
Aéronautique Internationale Official Or- 
ville Wright, Noel Wien brought his 
Misso Standard biplane to Alaska and 
began servicing the gold-rich territory. 
His passengers paid dearly—S$750 to 
fly 525 miles from Fairbanks to Nome 

and because his flying machines could 
beat dogsled competition, he charged 
double rates. In a few years, Wien ac 
quired some of his less successful com- 
petitors, invited his brothers Fritz and 
Sigurd to join him in Alaska, and soon 
the Wien line’s Ford Tri-Motors and 
Curtiss Robins were serving Barter Is 
land on the Arctic Ocean and Eskimo 
villages along Norton Sound 

In 1934, Raymond I. Petersen ar- 
rived from Chicago and formed a fly- 
Ing service to compete with Wien and 
others. After taking over some smaller 


decades of 


competition, two. of 


Operators, Petersen renamed his opera- 
tion Northern Consolidated Airlines, an 
Impressive title for a ragtag conglom- 
eration of hard-drinking pilots and over- 
worked aircraft, Petersen, who will be 
chairman of the new company, recalls 
that the biggest toll of pilots was not 
taken by crashes, but by alcohol 

lhe Alaskan bush pilot had to be re- 
sourcetul as well as rugged. N.C.A. Ve 
eran Jim Dodson remembers danedag 
babies on two separate flights from the 
wilds to Fairbanks while steering his sin- 
gle-engined Gull Wing Stinson with his 
fect. Petersen's line has never had a fa 
tality, in spite of plenty of close calls 
Once Petersen was forced down on fro- 
zen Rhone River. On the ground he 
laid a spruce-bough § O S, and after 
he had been spotted, had to wait help- 
lessly for several more days while his 
rescuer stole some of his business. 

Chicago to Siberia. For all the new 
jets, many of Wien Alaska’s 81 pilots 
will continue to fly De Havilland Ot 
ters and Harland Skyvans. Their cargo 
may include anything from a load of 
snaggle-horned reindeer to groceries for 
Catholic missions at Eskimo villages on 
the Chuckchee Sea. Among their touch 
down locations: Goodnews Bay, site of 
a platinum mine, and Katmai, where 
N.C.A. owns a world-famous trout 
camp. In 1967, Wien hauled some 5,000 
passengers on its packaged Arctic tour, 
winding up at the line's Kotzebue Ho 
tel location 

Even with the Wien-N.C.A merger, 
Alaska still has eight C.A.B. regulated 
airlines. This will soon change. Already 
merged are Cordova with Alaska Air 
lines, which now plans to take over 
small Alaska Coastal Airlines. Seeing 
this trend toward bigness among the 
competition, Chairman Petersen and 
President Sigurd Wien, the only family 
member still active, are secking to ex- 
pand the new line’s routes to nearby 
Siberia and faraway Chicago. 





REINDEER ABOARD NORTHERN CONSOLIDATED FLIGHT 
Gold dust, alcohol and jets. 
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Fertile minds at Mead have come up with new economical 
Terra. A smooth-running offset paper in white plus 
twelve modern earth-colors. Try it and you'll prove that 
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Married. Maureen O'Hara, 47, Dub 
from small acorns great oaks grow. Not all good ideas papers lin’s durable gift to Hollywood (50 filn 
come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. far); and Charles Blair, 58, Pan 





American pilot 
Ireland 21 4 

wn fame in 1951 as the 
ver the North Pole in a sing 


ine; both for the third 


met Maureen in 








Plant your ideas on Mead Terra. 





Died. Major General Sir Robert Lay 


cock, 60, debonair, dashing leader ot 
England’s World War I] commandos 
of a heart attack; in Wiseton, England 


The storybook image of a daring Brit 


lo, the tall, blue-eyed Lay 





raiders through Cret 
Syri Sicily and Salerno, executed his 
boldest raid in 1941, when he landed 


on the Libyan coast, tried to kidn 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, lost 45 


ty, and escaped across 











g for six weeks on little 





else but berries and rain water 


Died. Khuang Aphaiwong, 66, found 





of Thailand’s Democrat Party and 
h times Premier; of cancer; in Bar 
kok, After joining with Pridi Phano 
myong in the 1932 coup de 





| 
established a constitutional monarchy 
Khuang championed economic reforms 
ind, as Premier during the turbulent 
years from 1944 to 1948, urged pro 
Western policies before he himself was 


overthrown by a military coup 


Died. Jack Fulbright, 69, older broth 
er of the Arkansas Senator, a Harvard 


(‘24) football hero who sold steel in Mis 





sourt and lumber in Arkansas before 
to Tennessee in 1960; of 1 


ick; in Memphis 





Died. Harold L. Bache, 73, chairman 
and chief executive officer since 1945 
of Bache & Co., In world’s second 
erage house (after Merrill 





largest bre 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith); of an 
apparent heart attack; in Manhattan 
Bache started out in 1914 running trade 
messages for $1 a day, rose through 
the cotton and wheat pits to the top of 
his granduncle’s 89-year-old brokerage 
house, which he expanded trom 48 t 
124 branches and turned into the top 
dealer in both commodities and mutual 


funds 


Died. Gus Van, 80, oldtime vaude 
ville headliner who, with the ite Joe 


Schenck, formed the singing team of 








Van and Schenck, which rned $8,006 
a week in the ‘20s; of injuries suffered 
NML is Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance. This when struck by an automobile; in Mi 
year we will save our policyowners $164 million. ami Be “3 ea # the ¥, ffany Song- 
sters ar nd Schenc harmonized 
Of course, you know who TWA Is. such tuneful memories as MM VMelan 
chol Bat nd {4/1 She'd Say Was 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE — MILWAUKEE rahi Bis a too: hatandGane act 
that made them mainstay of the Zieg 
feld Follies before it all ended when 


Schenck died in 1930 
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In Europe a car is a must. And a 
European Railway car is the most. 
Most comfortable. Most conveni- 
ent. Most economical way to get 
the most out of your trip. 

And a Eurailpass is the only 
license you need. It entitles you to 
21 days of unlimited 1st class rail 
travel through Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 13 countries. 

Only $110. 

With 100,000 miles of roadside 
attractions to choose from. That's 
less than 1¢ a mile. 

Stop and stay anywhere. As 
long as you like. With a Eurailpass 
there are never any drop-off 
charges. And we always have a car 
waiting to chauffeur you on to the 
next city. The next country. Be- 
cause distances are short and our 
trains are fast (100 miles an hour 
is well within the legal speed 
limit), frequent, and punctual, we 
can park you right in town; right 
on time; right next to your hotel. 
With no time lost in traffic jams. 
Or at ticket counters. 

What's more, our cars go places 
other cars can’t. Like Cinque Terre 
in Italy. Inviting fishing villages 
clinging to the steep, rugged Medi- 
terranean Coast. Just trains pen- 
etrate the rock. 

Or the Gorges of Tarn at Millau, 
France. Medieval cityites woulden- 
joy Tarragona, Spain and its an- 
cient waterfront. Or Bruges, Bel- 
giumwithits700yearold bell tower. 

Be in Randers, Denmark at ex- 
actly 2:00 p.m. on any August 
23rd. When 1000 storks leave for 
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ass. Curl your way round 
ase and up frosted 
piece mountains. 

Through Switzerland’s 
perpetually glacial Bernina-Piz 
Bernina-Massif and Piz Morte- 
ratsch. Only our cars can make 
this trip all year round. 

Your Eurailpass puts you on a 
boat that sails up the Blue Danube. 
Or bus it. Down the Romantic Road 
in Germany. Cross Norway from 
Oslo to Bergen. A magnificent trip 
through mountains and farm lands 
on the edge of Fjords. All on a 
Eurailpass. 

Bar cars. Dining cars. Sleeping 
cars. They all travel roads of in- 
credible contrasts. From Coimbra, 
Portugal and its ancient, Fado- 
echoing streets. To Leksand, 
Sweden, a summer resort of ma- 
jestic beauty. Or charming castles 
in tiny Luxembourg. And the 
world’s largest Van Gogh collec- 
tion, in the Kroller-Muller Museum 
in Arnhem, Holland. 

Ask your travel agent about 
seeing Europe for less than a 
pennyamile (and nocharge 
for gas) with Eurailpass. 
21 days $110. on 
One month 


~—! 


$140. eS 
2 months ae, 7S 
$180. ys — 

3 months $210. : 

Children under ‘ 

10 half fare; IN) 

under 4 free. 
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Or about Eurailgroup (reduced 
rates for groups of 10 or more) 
and Eurailtariff (especially de- 
signed for individual travel where 
a Eurailpass is not beneficial). 
For your free road map and 
folder: Eurailpass, 
Dept.A13,Box =~. 
191, Madison ate} | 
Square ‘f 
Station, 
New York 
10010. 













National Guardian Life Insurance Building, Madison, Wisconsin 


Architect: John J. Flad & Associates 





Enterprising young insurance building protects tenants 
from heat and glare with new PPG sunglasses. 


The owners, architects and engineers behind con- 
struction of the National Guardian Life Insurance 
Building of Madison, Wisconsin, had a policy. 

They wanted their building to be comfortably cool 
inside and to reflect a modern, progressive image 
outside. 

They achieved both objectives—and also decreased 


heating and air-conditioning costs—by selecting 
special, new environmental control glasses from PPG. 

We call this Glass Conditioning.* There’s a PPG 
Glass Conditioning product tailored for every ex- 
posure of every building in any climate under the sun. 

Ask your architect about PPG sunglasses for build- 
ings. Write: PPG INDUSTRIES, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 
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NEW MOVIES 


Suzy’s Two: 
Cynthia & Junction 


A line in one of her films describes 
her as “34, 21, 35, no visible scars.” 
which is like calling the Thames moist. 
Suzy Kendall has the kind of legs mi- 
croskirts were made for. Her angular, 
wide-eyed face nourishes a secret smile 
and a sensuality that can express itself 
in a dozen minor keys. Like so many 
other bright, blonde British birds, she in- 
vites comparison with Julie Christie: 
but in nine films so far, Suzy, now 30, 
has begun to shape a screen personali- 
ty all her own. She first drew U.S. 
viewers’ notice as Sidney Poitier’s ad- 
miring teacher friend in To Sir, with 
Love, then as the terrorized hostage of 
The Penthouse. In her two latest films, 
she displays a widening range, an abili- 
ty to mix comedy, glamour and poi 
gnancy, that eerily evokes memories of 
her late namesake, Kay Kendall 

Thirty Is a Dangerous Age, Cynthia 
is a vanity fair devoted to showing off 
the talents of Comic-Pianist Dudley 
Moore, the bedeviled star of Bedazzled 
and Beyond the Fringe (and Suzy’s off- 
screen escort). This time he plays a 29- 
year-old jazzman born under the sign 
of Virgo who worries that “if you don't 
make it by the time you're 30, you'll 
never make it.” Before reaching that cli- 
macteric, he to write a hit 
musical and get married. Moore man- 
ages to do both—and do them comical- 
ly—thanks in large part to Suzy Ken- 


resolves 


No kin: Suzy’s real name is Freda Harriet 


Harrison 





KENDALL 
Blonde, bright. 
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dall’s role as the straight girl next door 
who alters his horoscope 

In such a plotless exercise, the film re- 
lies much too heavily on the hero's 
gnomish appearance and musical abili- 
ties: at one point the camera stands 
still while Moore’s trio swings through 
a long and not very interesting jazz 
number. Miss Kendall’s absurd compo- 
sure seems more daft and deft than the 
muggings and pratfalls of the near-hys- 
terical comedians around her 

Up the Junction shouts the ancient 
news that the rich are different from 
the poor: they have more money. 
Into broken-down Battersea comes the 
classy Kendall, searching for herself. In 
a few days she finds a factory job, a 
frowzy flat and a blond boy friend. 
The appalling squalor of the slums ap- 
peals to Kendall, largely because it 
seems to have the beat of life that was 
missing from her deadly home across 
the river in wealthy Chelsea 

Suzy soon gets an acrid whiff of re- 
ality when a new-found girl friend at 
the factory finds herself pregnant. The 
girl nearly dies at the hands of a drunk- 
en abortionist, then recovers and gets 
engaged to the boy responsible for her 
trouble. The night of their engagement 
party, he is Knocked off his motorcycle 
by a lorry and dies in the street; a trage- 
dy has its echo in Kendall's life when 
her own lover steals a car for their va- 
cation and gets sent down for six 
months. “I'd much rather have taken 
the bus,” she pleads, lending dignity to 
a line that, spoken by another actress, 
might have seemed only maudlin 

Junction is stained with the 
Slum aura that marks much of 
Cow (Time, Feb. 9), and with good rea- 
son. Both films were adapted from 
books by Novelist Nell Dunn. Though 
the story too often has the quality of 
pulpy sociology, Junction is saved from 
indistinction by Director Peter Collin- 
son’s extraordinary spirit of place, and 
by Suzy Kendall's chameleonlike abili- 
ty to look and sound like ten different 
women in the course of a single film 


The Queens 


While Swedish moviemakers are fa 
mous for heavy-breathing sex. Italy's 
cinematic speciality seems to be con- 
fecting Decameron-like clusters of 
shorts that are nothing but spun-out 
risqué jokes—such as Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow, The Birds, the Bees 
and the Italians and Boccaccio ‘70, The 
Queens is the latest of this genre, and 
it compares well with the others— 
thanks to its girls rather than its gags 

The felicitously feral Monica Vitti 
for instance, comes on in a wild dash 
through wood and field with an aspir- 
ing rapist at her heels. She's down, 
she’s up, she’s down again and he’s got 
her, she wriggles free, he really has her 
this time, but look—a passing motorist 
sees her plight and screeches to a halt. 
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The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


offers lawyers, financial execu- 
tives, insurance men and stock 
brokers a location within 
easy walking distance to all 
the important Loop of- 
fices. The accommoda- 

tions are the finest 

— restaurants and 

lounges outstand- 

ing—and the ho- 

tels special meet- 

ing rooms can 

accommodate 

from 12 

to 1000 

people. 





See your travel 
agent or.call or 
write: W. Fred Puf- 
fer, Gen. Mer. tele- 
phone (312) 372-0700 
teletype 222-0110 
American Express, 
Carte Blanche & 
Diners’ Club 
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La Salle at Madison Chicago 60602 


For Haster 


Our aged and registered Kentucky Country 
Hams won every first place award. including 
the Grand Champion Ham. at the Kentucky 
State Fair this past year judged on tlavor 
nes 
ght your friends by serving or giving 
this famous Kentucky delicacy. Each ham 
is accompanied by mplete cooking and 
erving instructions. or we'll cook it for 
Guaranteed or your money back 
cl 
¢ {Pans 
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t brochure or send check 
3. Uncooked weight — 

Apx 13 Ibs. $1950 
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AGED A REGISTERED 
AENTUCKY COUNTRY HAM 


Broadbent-Bingham Kentucky Food Products, Inc 
Dept. T, P.O. Box 6053, Louisville, Ky. 40206 
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Traditionally... 
avery great Scotch 


be CyetoltiaceMastasltiaseltimascmireyetsl 
for over a hundred years. 


100% Blende otch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof 


Nikon F. the choice of photo journalists the world over. the earnest camera for 
people in earn about photography. Available with standard prism reflex finder 
or interchangeable Photomic T thru-the-lens meter system. See your clam ele 
details, or write: Nikon Inc. Garden City, New York 11 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. (In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd..PQ.) 


Today, theres almost no other choice. 
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Vitti 
Chaste, chased 


Rapist Nees. Rescuer tucks the shaking 
Monica under a blanket in his back 
seat, clucking with fatherly solicitude 
(“IT have a daughter about your 
What advances did the monster make 





he wants to know, and she proceeds to 
tell him with such undulant explicitness 
that the next thing she knows, she is run 
ning through the fields again with her 
savior panting behind. Comes a new res 
cuer. new solicitude, and eventually a 
new and rather different kind of chase 
The second episode raises the ques 
tion: How could Claudia Cardinale be 
so completely delectable and so com 
pletely poor? She is, though, living in 
a picturesque pad on a Roman rooftop 
and parlaying a series of baby-sitting 
jobs into an affair with a befuddled pe 
diatrician. Pretending that each baby ts 
her own (it is slightly embarrassing 
when one of the infants turns out to 
be Chinese), she invades his clinic, calls 
him for imaginary emergencies. The 
poor man is saved from an unthink 
able fate when Claudia decamps with a 
suitor whose minicar inexplicably sports 
a SIX-foot swan on its roof. But not be 
fore she has had a chance to show a 
good deal of hersell! a good deal for 
both the doctor and the viewer 
Weakest of the four queens is Raquel 
Welch (dubbed from American into Ital 
ian), whose story fortunately depends 


on the one thing she does best—register 





ing no emotion. Most regal is France's 
Capucine, in a variation on the joke 
about the millionaire in City Lights who 
was Charlie Chaplin's pal when he was 
drunk but did not recognize him at all 
when he was sober. Capucine gets plas 
tered at a house party and demands that 
a hired butler (Alberto Sordi) make love 
to her. When her husband unwittingly 
engages him as a valet-chauffeur, Alber 
to thinks he has it made only to find 
that his relationship with the lady of 
the house is discouragingly correct 

she even beats him down on his salary 
It takes several painful misunderstand 
ings and another drunken party tor 
him to realize that a pertect servant 
will always be able to find opportunt- 


ties for service. 
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A bank savings ad for people 
who are confused 
by all those bank savings ads. 


We've taken the hot air out of bank savinas 
advertising. 

What's left is an easy 
ation of what 


derstand explar 
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The types of savings plans. 
There are two basic types of savings plans 
Passbook Savings Accounts, and Savings Cer 
tificates. We have them both 

Passbook Savings Accounts are the most 
popular way to e. You can make a deposit 
iny time you want in any amount. Your savings 
earn guaranteed interest, computed and paid 
juarterly. You can withdraw as much as you 
t any time you want 


Nant 
Savings Certificates are not as flexible as 





Passbook Savings, but tt 
est. They're designed for people who can com 
mit larger sums of money for definite periods 
of time. When you buy a Certificate, you agree 
to let the bank keep your money for six months 
or a year. In case of unexpected need, you car 
surrender the Certificate before maturity (with 
90 days notice to the bank) and receive the 
full principal amount. Interest will be paid at a 
reduced rate 





y pay higher inter 











Know the difference. 
At National Boulevard, Passbook Savings Ac 
counts earn 4% interest. That's the highest 
rate allowed by law 

Interest on Savings Certificates is also lim 
ited by law. The rate set when you buy the 
Certificate and is guaranteed until the matur 
ty date. They're automatically renewable, and 
issued in amounts of $2,000 and up. We'll pay 
you the interest by check, or credit it to your 
avings or checking account 

If you have a question about savings a 
counts, or certificates, or anything to do with 
money, get the facts 
banker 

Clear no ip Cc Nn icior 
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NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO :: 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave. Phone 467-4100 » Member FDIC 
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Businessmen still ask the 
same difficult questions 


The questions are the same... ou'ecting 2 peter 


return on investment 
h measuring results in 
| th advertising . . . facing social 
Only THE ANSWETS CHANGE.  ewerone « -- fering sock 
of other perplexing areas. 


The new answers are 
coming from schools of 
business across the country. 
| And from the research and 
teaching of one in particular 
the Indiana University 
Graduate School of Business. 
Here there are two priceless 
ingredients: highly motivated 
dents and teachers of 


excellence. 





Education today for business 


tomorrow 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS / INDIANA UNIVERSITY / BLOOMINGTON 47401 
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Mitchell, Hutchins’ customers aren’t necessarily 
the most knowledgeable investors in the world. 


They just act that way. 


They act that way by using our services to plan 
their investment goals . . . while considering their 
particular income needs, present and future. Then 
they set aside rumors and “hot tips’’ that may come 
their way, and consult, instead, with one of our Reg- 
istered Representatives (a representative employed 
by us who has met the requirements of the New 
York Stock Exchange). 

This man, at Mitchell, Hutchins, helps his cus- 
tomer make decisions, based on a number of recom- 
mended investment procedures: by considering stock 
or bond transactions only after weighing the care- 
fully prepared reports of experienced research an- 
alysts. These studies, coupled with the latest market 
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information sped through Mitchell, Hutchins net- 
work of communications, can reduce needless risk 
considerably and help an investor to act intelligently. 

Many knowledgeable investors are receiving 
copies of Mitchell, Hutchins’ “‘Weekly Digest”’ which 
contains significant and timely information on se- 
lected stock recommendations. May we send you one? 


mt 


MITCHELL, HUTCHINS & CO. 


INCORPORATED—MEMBER OF ALL PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 
231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 60604 + ST 2-1700 
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WRIGHT IN PARIS (1953) 
Existentialist before he heard the term. 


Whiff of “The Problem” 


RICHARD WRIGHT by Constance Webb. 
443 pages. Putnam. $8.95 


At the shank of the 1944 Christmas 
season, three Negroes walked into one 
of Brooklyn's “better” restaurants. They 
were Horace Cayton, sociologist and 
grandson of Hiram R. Revels, the U.S.’s 
first Negro Senator; Elmer Carter, a 
Harvard-educated writer.and social sci- 
entist; and Novelist Richard Wright, 
already famous as author of Uncle 
Tom's Children (1938) and Native Son 
(1941). 

As patrons gawked, Wright ordered 
martinis, leaned toward his friends and 
said, “Fear is the most dominant emo- 
tion in Negro life.” A few minutes 
later, a waiter set a tray of dirty dishes 
on their table, Carter sent them crash- 
ing to the floor. “Tell me what you 
felt,” Wright demanded quickly. “Just 
hate before I pushed them,” replied Car- 
ter. “And after?” asked Wright. “Pain 
in my legs, nausea, fear, tension...” 

Buried Guilts. That incident provides 
one of the more dramatic moments in 
an otherwise overprotective biography 
of a man who was widely regarded as 
the world’s leading Negro writer before 
his death in 1960 at the age of 52. It 
is difficult to overestimate the impact 
of Native Son, the story of Bigger 
Thomas, a Negro youth who responds 
to the psychological pressures of racial- 
ism by killing two women. In that best- 
selling novel, Wright plowed up buried 
fears and guilts and gave millions of 
white Americans their first raw whiff 
of “The Problem.” 

It was a job for which Richard Wright 
was well qualified. He spent his first 19 
years learning his place in Mississippi 
and Tennessee. For a boy with brains, 
talent and a white-hot ambition to be a 
writer, the inevitable conflicts were ex- 
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cruciating. Miss Webb, who was one of 
Wright's close white friends, gets most 
of them down, but she can scarcely im- 
prove on Wright’s own well-known 
Black Boy (1945), a relentless autobio- 
graphical rendering of poverty, starva- 
tion, humiliation and yearning. 

Biographer Webb, a former advertis- 
ing copywriter and actress, is on fresh- 
er ground when she chronicles his years 
in the North. Much of the material is 
drawn from the last third of the Black 
Boy manuscript, which did not appear 
in the finished book. In Chicago, Wright 
worked at odd menial jobs and en- 
countered the same fears and_preju- 
dices he had left at home. He worked 
nights as a postal clerk and spent his 
days reading and “filling endless pages 
with stream-of-consciousness Negro dia- 
lect, trying to depict the dwellers of 
the black belt as he felt and saw them.” 
But his first semblance of security van- 
ished in November 1929: the stock mar- 
ket crashed, curtailing the volume of 
mail and ending his job. 

Card Carrier. As the Depression 
deepened, so did Wright’s belief that 
radical politics held the only promise 
for social and racial justice. In 1932, 
he joined the Chicago John Reed Club 
and, says Miss Webb, “committed him- 
self. wholeheartedly—morally. intellec- 
tually and artistically—in the fullest ges- 
ture of his life.” Miss Webb is hesitant 
to say outright that Wright was cyni- 
cally used by the American Communist 
Party to rally Negro support. Yet she 
makes it quite clear that, although 
Wright carried a party card, he was 
too preoccupied with his problems as 
an artist and his own writing career 
ever to be an all-out comrade. 

Wright was an existentialist before 
he ever heard the term. Ideas such as 
those dramatized in Native Son and in 
his novel The Outsider (1953) saved 
him from the turgid currents of 1930s’ 
naturalism and protest literature, and 
set him in the mainstream of contem- 
porary literature. Comments Biographer 
Webb: “He was examining through Big- 
ger the ultimate nature of man, using 
him as a kind of anti-hero through 
which to express the result of centuries 
of oppression and the type of violent ac- 
tion by which freedom would come.” 
Few men have perceived so clearly what 
is now called the new militancy, In- 
deed, as far back as 1954, after dis- 
carding such titles as Ancestral Home? 
and The White Man’s Grave for his 
book on African nationalism, Wright 
decided on Black Power. In the book, 
which dealt with Ghana and Kwame 
Nkrumah’s struggle to build a black na- 
tion, Wright asserted that once Black 
Africa awakened, nothing could put it 
back to sleep. 

Expatriate. In dealing with Wright's 
private life, the biography is extensive 
but guarded. Both of Wright's wives 
were white. The first marriage, which 
ended in divorce, was to Rose Dhima 





Meadman, a ballet dancer. The second, 
in 1941, was to Ellen Poplar, who is 
the mother of his two daughters. He 
spent most of the last 14 years of his 
life in Paris as a sort of elder states- 
man among expatriate American writ- 
ers. There, moving easily through the 
French intellectual community, he be- 
came a good friend of Jean-Paul Sartre 
and Simone de Beauvoir. Wright also 
attracted such young American writers 
as James Baldwin, Oddly, however, 
Baldwin appears nowhere in the book. 
Miss Webb says only that “external 
forces” and “action by other people” 
prevented inclusion of an entire chap- 
ter she had written about Baldwin. 

In Nobody Knows My Name, subti- 
tled More Notes of a Native Son, Bald- 
win acknowledged his debt to Wright, 
and then ran him into the ground. Bald- 
win implied that Wright had cut him- 
self off from his roots and was no 
longer in touch with black sentiments, 
that he praised the French for racial tol- 
erance and at the same time closed his 
eyes to discrimination against Algerians. 
Perhaps most cutting of all was Bald- 
win's statement that an African once 
came away from a conversation with 
Wright with the comment: “I believe 
he thinks he’s white.” 

How Wright might have countered 
that remark is likely to remain a mystery 
—at least until his sympathetic biogra- 
pher carries out her plan to publish the 
Baldwin chapter as an essay. 


Road Tramp Blues 


HARD TRAVELLIN’ by Kenneth Allsop. 
448 pages. The New American Library. 
$7.95. 


Is the hobo simply the American 
loser, a blot on a successful nation’s per- 
sonnel record? Or is he the last of the 
rugged individualists, a folk-hero relic 
of the frontier, a living rebuke to con- 
temporary organization man? 

Speaking as an infermed outsider, 
British Journalist Kenneth Allsop sug- 
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HOBO RIDING THE RODS 
Shock trooper of expansion. 
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| Bengal Gin. Imported (and undomesticated). Try a Maneater Martini. Grrrr! 94 Proof. 


IMPORTED FROM THE UNITEO KINGOOM, IN THE BOTTLE, BY GENL. WINE & SPIRITS CO_.NY.DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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WE hate to see executives cry about little things 
like downtime on their calculators 

So we offer them a choice. 

A genuine hand tailored executive's crying towel 
OR a new Toscal Electronic Calculator by Toshiba. 
Our advanced modular construction is real insur- 
ance against downtime. But what really counts is 
Toshiba's world famous Total Quality Control. We 
make every part, including every transistor and 
diode. And we make them right. They may be solid 
state business machines to you, but they're things 





of beauty to us. Coming soon are Toshiba com- 
puters, adding and other business machines 


Now you have a choice. Weep no more. 
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gests that Americans have never quite 
made up their minds on the answer. 
Their ambiguous feelings about hoboes, 
he says, are nurtured by deeper am- 
biguous feelings about themselves. “The 
shock trooper of the American expan- 
sion, the man with bed-roll on back 
who freelanced beyond the community 
redoubts,” was “a wild and recalcitrant 
wayfarer, bothersome to the settled cit- 
izen.” But he was also “a unique and 
indigenous American product,” and the 
settled citizen secretly envied him. 
Something inside every proper Amer- 
ican, says Allsop, reponds to the haunt- 
ing echo of a train whistle or a har- 
monica chorus of Road Tramp Blues, 

Allsop’s well-researched = study—a 
matching piece to his earlier book, The 
Bootleggers—often seems as rambling 
as its subject. Like its heroes, it travels 
at a leisurely pace. But by and large, 
its heroes are amiable men to travel 
with. Even the self-righteous Allan 
Pinkerton, whose railroad detectives 
were the bane of post-Civil War ho- 
boes, was a tramp once himself, and he 
never quite got over it. While the Pinks 
were running down the men they called 
“miserable communistic outcasts,” Pink- 
erton himself felt compelled to confess 
“an irrepressible impulse to go a-tramp- 
ing” again. He went so far as to argue 
that the Bible is “full of illustrious in- 
stances of tramping’—including the 
wanderings of Jesus Christ. 

Trigger-Twitchy. To Allsop the hobo 
was largely a product of economic 
forces; he was an “exiled industrial 
worker” who would have stayed home 
in the first place if he could have found 
a job. The ranks of hoboes swelled dur- 
ing periods of depression—the 1870s, 
the 1930s. The men who rode the rails 
in the early part of the 20th century, 
says Allsop, were almost always mi- 
grant workers. 

He marshals grim details to dem- 
onstrate that no man would take to the 
road for any reason but dire necessity. 
In the heyday of rail travel, there were 
homicidal “cinder dicks” like trigger- 
twitchy Jeff Carr, who operated out of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and got his kicks by 
galloping along a slow-moving freight 
taking pot shots at hoboes with his six- 
gun. Those who survived ran into a 
different danger in trackside camps. Ho- 
mosexuality was rampant, and Allsop 
insists that The Big Rock Candy Moun- 
tain, the hobo’s anthem, is really “a 
homosexual tramp serenade,” one of 
“the ‘ghost stories’ the accomplished se- 
ducer spins to entice a child away with 
him on the next train out.” 

Prize & Praise. In the end, however, 
Allsop has to admit that economic 
necessity by no means explains why 
men take to the road. Within the hobo 
there usually lurked a slightly mad Huck 
Finn—a fellow with his own restless 
ideology. He was a tough, radical, reck- 
less, sardonic character who was a hard- 
bitten distant cousin to Walt (“I tramp 
a perpetual journey”) Whitman. 

Now the romance has largely dis- 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor the solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


New Issue 


200,000 Shares 


wt 
NATIONWIDE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Common Stock 
(10¢ Par Value) 


Price $13.75 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any state from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such state. 


McCormick & Co., 


Incorporated 


Bear, Stearns & Co. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
First of Michigan Corporation 


Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
Hayden, Miller & Co. 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


Incorporated 


The Chicago Corporation 
Loewi & Co. 


Incorporoted 


Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood A. G. Edwards & Sons, Inc. Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


Almstedt Brothers 


Freehling & Co. 
March 6, 1968 


July 1951: 


Burton J. Vincent & Co. 
The Marshall Company, Inc. 


Incorporated 


Rodman & Renshaw 


FORTUNE foresees a sulfur shortage anda 
coming revolution in new sources. 


March 1968: 


FORTUNE digs into the worldwide crisis in sulfur... 
soaring prices, secret agents, outraged customers. 


Who stands to gain? 


In The Great Sulfur Rush, FORTUNE 
zooms in on the facts behind today’s 
shortage—what's ahead for producers, 
the new competition from oil compa- 
nies, and future sources, like the tiny 
company seeking a patent on a sec- 
ret sulfur recovery process. It could 
make them a big dot on a lot of maps. 
Also in the March FORTUNE: 
What U.S. Foreign Policy Has Done 
Right—new perspective finds the 
world of 1968 less impoverished, less 
menaced, less divided than the world 
of 1948 or 1958; Bernie Cornfeld’s 
First Billion—mysterious Cornfeld 
heads a billion-dollar operation never 
satisfactorily explained until now; 
Motivating Men with Money—give a 
lot of it to one executive and watch the 
others jump. But which executive? 


The March FORTUNE is packed 
with early warning, aimed at that 
select group of men for whom simple 
news reporting is simply not enough. 
In FORTUNE they find out not just 
what has happened and what is hap- 
pening, but what cou/d and should 
happen. What could you do with that 
kind of edge? 


FOR- 
TU 


For the Men in Charge of Change 
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The Peace Corps. 
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appeared from the road. Gone ure the 
days of the fraternity, when messages 
from Dick the Stabber. Wingey Ed 
and Denver Flip might be found scrib 
bled on every railroad water tank. The 
decline of the railroad, the rise of the 
mechanized farm. and the welfare state 
have just about finished off the career 
hobo as a mass phenomenon. But he 
still flourishes in the national mythol 
ogy. And his descendants live, says All- 
sop, in the hippies “on the lam from 
the daily grind.” in the restless Amet 
ican who prizes and praises his ulti 
mate freedom of choice, “the right to 
move on to new ground if the old ts in 
tolerable. infertile, or just too stalely 
famili , 


20th Century Waiting Rooms 


AIRPORT ft Arthur Hailey. 440 page 


Doubleday. $5.95 


Rebecca West once observed that 
“the railroad stations are the cathedrals 
of America.” She was referring to the 
architecture—and romance—of another 
era, and it seems unlikely that she would 
accord the same accolade to that wait 
ing room of the mid-20th century, the 
nervous, noisy jetport. For travelers in 
a hurry, it is all too often a place for en 
forced contemplation, while airlines 
catch up with their weather-beaten 
schedules. Novelist Hailey gives airports 
his familiar Hore! treatment, and the re 
sult may permanently ground all his 
readers 

In the space of a single night at the 
mythical Lincoln International Airport 
nearly every imaginable man, machine 
or function goes wrong. One of the 
worst snowstorms in history has been 
raging over the airport for three days 
The longest and widest runway ts 
blocked by a mired Boeing 707. A traf 
fic controller is suicidally depressed 
And «a Rome-bound flight lifts off with 

man carrying a bomb in his briet 
case. How Airport Manager Mel Bak 
ersfeld and a score of other characters 
cope provides the suspense of this ob 
vious but well-programmed novel 
Among the nuggets Hailey might bet 
ter have left unreported is a chillingly 
explicit. vignette on How to Build a 
Bomb with materials available in hard 





ware stores for “less than five dollars 


Beverly Hills Baroque 
THE ECSTASY BUSINESS by Richard 


Cond 16 pages. Dial. $5.9! 


Hollywood is beyond parody. Almost 
anvthing said or written about it. no 
matter how absurd, somehow. some- 
where, some time comes close to the 
truth. Author Richard Condon. who 
spent 22 years as a pressagent for Pro- 
ducers Cecil B. DeMille. Sam Gold 
wvn, Darryl Zanuck, ef al. has tried to 
defy that basic Hollywood tenet by in 


venting story so preposterous that it 





cannot possibly seem real. He has only 
partly succeeded 
The plot is hallucinogenic, the char 
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Billy J oe Stefgon (big wildcatter) told Skeeter Davis 
(big cattleman). He told Slim McGruder (big banker), 
who told me. Slim tells me everything. 
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_ House of Stuart, the word-of-mouth Scotch. 


(How else could it outsell 130 other Scotches in Chicago, when we’ve hardly even advertised it?) 


— 


% 100% Imported Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof, House of Stuart, N.Y, NY. 














We have 
more to 


offer 
than the 
European 


Alps... 


including the yodels! 








We have cool, dry alpine air, the over- 
whelming beauty of towering glacial 
peaks; the slowed-down freedom from 
civilized pressures; plus a lot more 
luxury, fun and recreational oppor- 
tunities than you'd findin... (ahem) 
over there. Golf to fishing to tennis 
to pack trips to arts and crafts to 
swimming to fine music and art to 
jeeping to horseback riding — you 
name it! 


With us you can count on an unfor- 
gettable alpine vacation. And you'll 
be fortunate enough to witness the 
blossoming of ten years' worth of 
meticulous planning and reverent 
collaboration with Nature. 


Make reservations for the whole 
family (for your conference or meet- 
ing too, while you're at it) by writing 
Snowmass-at-Aspen, Dept. STC-E, 
Box 5000, West Village, Aspen, Colo- 
rado 81611, or by asking your travel 
agent about our special summer 
package plans. 





SHowmass-al aspen 


the resort for all seasons 


Cclé6 





acters are monstrous, and the style is 
Beverly Hills baroque. Yet Condon’s 
grotesque farce is often merely the truth 
as seen in the wobbles of an amusement- 
park mirror. The book, which drifted 
past most critics and customers recent- 
ly without creating much of a stir, is 
not on a par with the mad master’s Man- 
churian Candidate. But in its own way, 
it deserves a small place on the shelf 
that includes Nathanael West and S. J 
Perelman. 

Condon’s hero is Tynan Bryson, a 
Welsh movie star—an obvious fiction, 
since there is no such thing as a Welsh 
movie star. Tyson has had only one fail- 
ure in his 46 pictures (a Hungarian 
director persuaded him = to portray 
Thomas Jefferson as Richard Nixon 


might have played him). And he has 
finally achieved his and every other ac- 





CONDON 
Truth in a funhouse mirror. 
tor’s dream: his contract calls for him 
to receive exactly 100% of the total 


gross of his next production. 

"Non-Ewe."" A one-man copulation 
explosion, Tyson has never gone more 
than 17 hours without committing adul- 
tery. His wife is Actress Caterina Largo, 
who possesses, among other things. “a 
behind stuffed with the golden fleece of 
erotic dreams for the Mediterranean 
peoples,” and shoulders so flawless that 
they “reminded Swedish men of winter 
nights in boarding schools, and English 
women of golden hockey captains.” 
Their director, Albert McCobb, is a gro- 
tesque gourmand who is devoted to 
Roquefort cheese but spurns Danish 
blue because it is “non-ewe.” McCobb 
may remind some readers of Alfred 
Hitchcock—just as an named 
Chuck Moses may be reminiscent of 
Charlton Heston. But the similarity is 
coincidental; there are no such persons 
as Alfred Hitchcock and Charlton 
Heston. 


actor 


Tyson is at work on his latest and 
worst film—a tale of New York suit- 
ably titled Bronck'y Cheer—when he 


ARTHUR 
KOESTLER 
on the 
inevitability 
of a Peace Pill 





The time has come when 
man must take a drug to 
conquer his murderous instincts, 
achieve his best potential 
—and simply to survive! 


THE GHOST IN 
THE MACHINE 


“Remarkable.” “Koestler is one 
of the world’s most brilliant think- 
ers. This book is an exciting men- 
tal adventure.'* “Deals with the 
pathology of man, with the appar- 
ent strategic errors of evolution 
that have placed him in his pres- 
ent serious predicament. Rich in 
ideas. Certain to arouse fruitful 
controversy.” “Robust and stim- 
ulating.’"* “A formidable intellec- 
tual achievement, the significance 
of which will grow with the 


years.’”® —zA $6.95 






Tv. 
LoS eve . 

1 The Sunday Times 2 The Cleveland Press 
3 Clifton Fadiman 4 The Observer 5 John Barkham 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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lf you've reached that happy stage where 
your Current orders and prospective business are 
beginning to make your facilities look a bit 
cramped, talk things over with us 

We've helped hundreds of companies plan 
their plant expansion to match today's growing 
Sales 

And even more important, tomorrow's sales 
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When you can sell more 
than your place can handle, 


it’s time to call The Idea Bank. 


And the way we've done it is with ideas 

The kind of ideas that release money for 
growth. Without dipping into capital 

And we'd be glad to share some of our ideas 
with you 

You have only to call (312) 621-5000. One 
of our officers is ready to talk with you. 

At our place, or at your place 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago - 
Phone (312) 621-5000 


LaSalle at Washington 60690 
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suddenly begins getting threatening mes- 
sages and attempts are made on his 
life. Suspense survives for a time amid 
the farce. then separates like fragments 
from a grenade. What Condon fans 
will enjoy are his extravagant prose 
arias, including the account of a typi- 
cal McCobb breakfast. For rhapsodic 
and inventive list making® it is un- 
equaled by anything since the Glass 
family’s medicine cabinet in Franny and 
Zooey. 

The book’s dust jacket notes that 
“most of Condon’s other novels have 
been bought by H°ll*w**d.” It is doubt- 
ful that The Ecstasy Business will ever 
see the dark of a movie theater. On 
the other hand, five years ago, who 
would have believed R*ch*°d B*rt®n 
and E*iz*b"th T*yl*r? 


H.R. L. 


LUCE: HIS TIME, LIFE, AND FORTUNE 
by John Kobler. 296 pages. Doubleday 
$4.95 


Published a year after Henry R. 
Luce’s death, this volume is billed as 
his first biography. So it is, though 
scarcely a full-length treatment. An ex- 
pansion of a 1965 article for the Sar- 
urday Evening Post, about half the book 
ofters a biographical sketch of Luce, 
while the rest describes the rise and con- 
dition of the publications he founded. 
Author Kobler interviewed Luce and 
members of his family, talked to many 
of his associates, and had partial access 
to Time Inc. archives. Even so. stu- 
dents of the press are likely to find his 
analysis of the magazines and their poli- 
cies superficial and patchy. 

Most readers will probably find the 
personal passages more satisfying. The 
accounts of Luce’s missionary family 
in China, the young boy's discovery of 
his homeland, and his brash yet in- 
nocent venture into the business of jour- 
nalism nearly half a century ago—all 
these have the nostalgic air of an ear- 
lier America that ultimately shaped a 
very modern American. To describe the 
man and the editor, Author Kobler of- 





Like man, baboons are susceptible to hardening of the fers some intriguing snippets of H.R.L.’s 
— A P ‘ P memoranda to his staff, which convey 

sie Bare restia q . , > r 2 A oe 
arteries. Research investigators are studying them in the something of his wide-ranging concerns 
search for ways to control this major cause of heart attack for the world and his dialectical meth- 
ee, ae a —_ ods as a journalist. For the rest, Kobler 
and stroke, responsible for 750,000 U.S. deaths a year. relies heavily on scattered anecdotes. 
Y as re a ; - Most of these are presented with 
Your Heart Fund dollars support V ital research studies eee warmth and a measure of admiration 
and make possible important education and community for Luce’s passionate curiosity, his mor- 
. . . . al earnestness, his kindness masked by 
action programs designed to protect all hearts. gruffness. By the very nature of the 


anecdotal method, however, the result 
is often caricature rather than portrait— 


both in regard to Luce’s person and his 
V ideas. 
eco 


Durham bacon cake, caudle, flummery, ale 


- . 
sO more jelly, Rissered haddic, Huntingdon fidget, 
WI ive Bucks bacon badger, star-gazey pie, slapjack, 


Bedfordshire clanger, Hindle wakes, bockings, 


jugged rabbit, Somerset rook pie, bog star, jel 
lied eels, Burlington whimsey, pigs’ pettitoes, 
® Kingdom of Fife, limpet stovies, dressmaker 


tripe, Gooseberry Fool 
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| The percentage of man days lost by North Carolina 
- manufacturing workers in 1966 was only.02%? 
e reason to consider North Carolina for your new plant. 
And here’s another good reason: 


In North Carolina, you can sce 
some of the finest basketball 
teams in the country: Davidson, 
Duke, UNC, State, Wake Forest. 

Their frequent appearances in 
the top 10 AP and UPI ratings 
have made our state the basket- 





MOR y 
s 


ball capital of the South. In fact. 
one team has ranked in the top 10 
for hve consecutive years 

lor a play-by-play preview of 
what we've got to ofter 
nearest PV set. 

Sut for complete coverage of 


» See VOUT 


our industrial opportunities, get 
in touch with Governor Dan 
Moore or J. W. York, Chairman, 
Dept. of Conservation and De- 
velopment, Raleigh, N.C. 27602 


NorthCarolina 





The Marketing Obstacle Course 


According to the Market Survey, buying decisions 
on our products are made principally by 
Corporate Engineers. 


That's right, but... 





... you'll notice that at the primary specification 
level, the Corporate Designer is influenced by the 
Confusion Coordinator. 


Yes, of course. 
On the other hand... 


os 


ES 





...our Customer Profile indicates Percolating 
Department authority, particularly where 
supplier image is a factor... 


Indubitably true. 
However... 





... the computer tabulation suggests veto 
influence by Marinating Superintendents, 
Draftsmen and Apprentices, 2nd Class... 


And that’s notall... 








... the statistical breakdown of depth interviews 
verifies the buying influence of Lab Analysts and 
Executive Secretaries. 


That tells the story, all right. 





OB 


It seems like everyone's getting into the buying act. You 
must reach every possible buying influence—known and 
unknown. Any one of them just might make or break your 
sale. Fortunately, you can reach them—and at a reasonable 
cost. The answer lies in consistent advertising in McGraw- 


Wonder who really buys our stuff? 


It would certainly be 
interesting to know. 





Hill business publications. Ask yourself whether you're ad- 


McGRAW-HILL 


market-directed ® 


PUBLICATIONS 


vertising often enough—in 
the kind of magazine that 
talks business to the people 
you're trying to sell. 
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Something happens when 
you mix a jigger of ly Times, 

a couple of r , alittle i 
water and ‘Bar.Tender’s Instant Whisky 
Sour Mix in a glass. What happens? * \ 
“The Swinger” happens. Instantly. \ 


BAR TENT $ 


Instant 


These are the memortes that never grow dim... This ham has shared the happiness of 
many a family celebration. For this is 


Of young voices joined in a joyous old hymn. . 
the famous Hormel Ham — America’s 


Of bonnets abob to the cadence of canes, 


And srandfather-watches on s great gold chains. HAM first ham in a can. Patiently nawon, 
ane: trimmed, shaped and baked to magni- 
Of sugar- = eggs that held small, secret sights, ficent full flavor. Ready to heat and 


And baskets brim-filled with a million delights, EASFER carve smoothly into broad, juicy slices. 


Of the eal ham in its clove-starred glaze, Hormel makes this same, famous 
For the family feast of our Easter Da) S. FRADITION ham today—true to its great tradition. 


Geo. A, Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn, 





